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BOOK REVIEWS 


From the Editor’s Desk 


HE production of the Anthropologist, like that of any commodity in our 

highly specialized economy, is the work of many hands. And because to 
most of you it is both remote and important, it seems profitable to discuss 
briefly the mode of operation that we are working out. 

The staff of the journal consists of the Editor, a Book Review Editor, and 
a group of Associate Editors, whose names regularly appear on the masthead. 
All of us are appointed by the Executive Board, serving at its pleasure and 
delegated with the responsibility and authority of producing the AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST six times a year, together with such Memoirs as circum- 
stances make possible. The budget provided by the Association is adequate 
for publication of just under 200 pages of the Anthropologist each issue. There 
are no funds for publication of Memoirs in the current budget, but these and 
additional pages of the journal can be published under special subsidy from 
foundations, out of individual research grants, as subventions from the author, 
or by special budgetary provision. 

In addition to this staff, there is an Editorial Assistant and a Secretary, 
each part-time, appointed by the Editor and paid by the Association. The 
institution to which the Editor is attached has always, as now, provided 
space, office equipment, and minor services, including the advice and moral 
support of his colleagues. In this instance, it also releases him from some of his 
regular duties. 

In establishing a panel of Associate Editors, we have tried to rationalize 
the processing of manuscripts and to broaden the base of editorial decision. 
The Associates were selected to represent the diverse interests of our discipline 
—though they would undoubtedly and appropriately shy away from any 
narrow categorization of their fields. The wide scope of anthropology makes it 
difficult to achieve a fair coverage, and this problem is intensified by the fact 
that some areas in anthropology have their special national organizations and 
journals, while others do not. As a result of such considerations, we have 
selected an archeologist and a physical anthropologist, and four representa- 
tives of what may broadly be called social anthropology or ethnology. These 
latter were chosen to represent theoretical orientations: one for the psycho- 
logical approach to ethnological material, one for the historical, and two for 
the sociological. This pattern was based upon a rough analysis of articles ap- 
pearing in the Anthropologist over the past six or eight years, and should make 
possible an equitable distribution of the work. Other considerations in selec- 
tion, aside from the obvious one of established ability, were proximity to and 
previous association with the Editor (in the interest of facilitating close co- 
operation) and, of course, the willingness to undertake the not inconsiderable 
burden of work and responsibility that the appointment entails. 

When a manuscript arrives, it is recorded, given a number and a file, exam- 
ined for its potential usefulness and area of interest, and normally sent to the 
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appropriate Associate Editor for review. The Associate Editor evaluates it 
for accuracy, relevance, and cogency, and makes a detailed recommendation 
to the Editor. When necessary, a special reading is requested from persons 
not on the staff, but this we avoid where possible. There are several disadvan- 
tages in having special readers: it places a burden upon them, it delays the 
handling of manuscripts, and it places editorial decision in anonymous hands. 
Editorial needs may, however, require such reading, for no small group can 
adequately control all areas of legitimate anthropological enquiry. 

On the basis of the advice received «nd on his own judgment, the Editor 
determines whether the manuscript should be published and what changes are 
desirable. The final responsibility rests with the Editor, and this selection is, 
needless to say, his most difficult task. The manuscripts that are to be pub- 
lished are then carefully read by the Editorial Assistant for stylistic and gram- 
matical detail. Most articles thus far have been returned to the author, either 
for approval of our editing or for suggested revisions which would add to 
clarity, would condense the article, or otherwise improve the content according 
to our editorial judgment. In returning articles, we have endeavored to make 
sound and concrete suggestions which have ranged from stylistic detail to sug- 
gested alteration in content and theoretical implications. Thus far in our brief 
tenure we have received no threats of bodily harm. 

Accepted manuscripts are assembled into an issue and submitted six times 
a year to the printer. When operating on schedule, it takes three months from 
this point to the time the author sees his article in print. The steps in this 
process are as follows, selecting ideal dates for the current April issue: (1) 
submit manuscript copy to printer January 1; (2) galley proofs returned from 
the printer February 1; (3) galleys sent to author for correction and read in 
the Editor’s office, to be returned to printer by February 21; (4) page proofs 
returned to editorial office for final checking March 5; (5) page proofs returned, 
with “front material,” advertising copy and the like, by March 12; (6) pub- 
lication and mailing by the printer, March 25. This is a reasonable schedule 
and is comparable to other journals, though as you may judge, not always 
maintained. 

We are anxious, as are you, to reduce the span of time between submission 
of an article and its appearance in print. The minimum time is obviously 
three months, and we believe that the average time should not be over six. 
Furthermore, we believe that we can achieve this average. Two basic factors 
are involved: accumulated backlog, and processing time. 

The problem of backlog can be met by three means: raising standards of 
relevance and excellence of materials published, reducing special projects, and 
increasing pagination. We feel sure that the last will be done by the Executive 
Board when it proves necessary. We will avoid initiating any projects until 
we feel sure that the natural flow of manuscripts can be adequately handled. 
Meanwhile, we can report that this is not currently a problem; that the June 
issue (which has long since gone to the printer) will contain only one article 
that was not either submitted or resubmitted after necessary editorial emenda- 
tions since we took over our duties on December 1. 
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This in turn suggests that the editorial staff is processing manuscripts with 
all reasonable speed. Copy that is clean and clearly typed, free of grammatical 
and stylistic errors, clear and cogently presented, takes only a few days to 
go through our smal! mill. Copy that must be returned is delayed in proportion 
to the necessary revision. It would be fallacious to estimate the time required 
for publication from first receipt of the manuscript, since this would include 
the time articles are in the author’s hands for revision. We try to publish arti- 
cles in approximately the order they are received in acceptable form, but special 
considerations may intervene. Among these considerations are editorial bal- 
ance, relevance of articles to one another, and the requirements and economies 
in bookmaking. This last point takes into consideration the fact that economy 
is achieved by having the journal print out toa multiple of 32 pages, which is a 
printing form. 

* + 

With the growth of our organization, there has come an inevitable deper- 
sonalization in our relationships. Because we feel that it is desirable to know 
something about the authors and the background of the articles we read, we 
are inaugurating with this issue a brief statement about our contributors and 
the research activities behind their contributions. 

The first paper in this issue is presented by an outsider to our discipline, 
ETHEL ALBERT, who is a philosopher (University of Wisconsin, 1949). She 
spent over two years with the Comparative Study of Values in Five Cultures 
Project, Laboratory of Social Relations, Harvard. She writes that the present 
paper “‘represents my first social scientific, as distinguished from philosophic, 
work” and adds one more new term using that bound morpheme, ethno: 
ethnophilosophy. She is co-author of a similar, as yet unpublished work on the 
Zuni, is senior author of an ethics textbook, and is currently a fellow of the 
Ford Foundation and engaged in field work with the Urundi of Ruanda- 
Urundi, where she intends to extend her cross-cultural analysis of philosophy. 

Three papers in the current issue have to do with nativistic movements. 
The first two of these are efforts at the further development of a theory of 
nativism. One is by FRED VoGet (Yale, 1948) who has done research with the 
Crow, the Wind River Shoshone, and the Caughuanaga Iroquois. Voget is 
Associate Professor of Anthropology at the University of Arkansas. His work 
has been supported by the Committee on Research of his college and by 
grants-in-aid from the Canadian Social Science Research Council. The second 
is by ANTHONY F. C. WALLACE (Pennsylvania, 1950) who has done extensive 
work with various Iroquois groups and has published King of the Delawares 
(University of Pennsylvania Press) and a monograph on Tuscarora personality 
(Bulletin 150 of the Bureau of American Ethnology). He is currently attached 
to the Eastern Pennsylvania Psychiatric Institute and is Research Associate 
Professor at the University of Pennsylvania. He has had brief field trips to the 
Seneca reservations in New York, and extended his investigations in the 
library. The third, by LawRENCE KRADER (Harvard, 1953), is a more detailed 
exemplification of a nativistic movement previously unknown to American an- 
thropologists. Krader is research associate at the American University, Wash- 
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ington, D. C., and has uncovered his example from library documents. 

Mrs. Lots MEpDNICK and MARTIN ORANs received their master’s degrees 
from the University of Chicago. The former is instructor of physical anthro- 
pology at the University of Oregon, Eugene, and the latter has been a research 
assistant with the Human Resources Area Files. 

As indicated in a footnote to the article, the research entitled “‘Culture as 
a Significant Variable in Lexical Change” was the work of Mrs. ANDREE 
SJOBERG, who received her master’s degree from the University of Texas and 
has since engaged in several years of graduate work in linguistics and has done 
field research on the languages of India. The co-author is her husband, G1ipEon 
SJOBERG, who received his doctorate in sociology from the State College of 
Washington and who has been Assistant Professor of Sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Texas since 1949. Morris SwapesH (Yale, 1933), whose rejoinder ac- 
companies the article by the Sjobergs, has been engaged in lexico-statistical 
research since 1948, chiefly with American Indian languages. For a number of 
years he has been developing a method of dating the separation of two related 
languages through analysis of their similarities. His work has been supported 
by the Philosophical Society and the Council for Research in Social Sciences 
of Columbia University. He is currently living in Denver, Colorado. Mr. T. N. 
SREEKANTAIYA (M.A. Mysore University) is Professor and Head of the De- 
partment of Kannada Language and Literature at Karnatak University, 
Dharwar, India. He has been in this country for six months on a Rockefeller 
special fellowship, attached to the Department of Linguistics at the University 
of Pennsylvania. His published works are chiefly in the Kannada language 
but he has also written articles in English, including “Lyric Pearls from 
Sanskrit.” 

Harry Hoijer (Chicago, 1931) is Professor of Anthropology at the Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles. He has done extensive field work in lin- 
guistics among Athapaskan speaking peoples, especially those of the South- 
west, is co-author of a textbook in introductory anthropology, and author of 
many technical articles and monographs in linguistics. His article combines 
linguistic techniques and kinship analysis in the first endeavor to reconstruct 
parent kinship system for a family of ianguages. 

HELEN CopDERE is Associate Professor in Anthropology at Vassar College. 
She received her doctorate from Columbia University and has published a 
monograph on the social functions of potlatch among the Kwakiutl (Fighting 
with Property, Monographs of the American Ethnological Society) based 
largely on the published and unpublished work of Franz Boas. She has re- 
cently returned from a year in British Columbia, where, in addition to teach- 
ing, she engaged in field research among the Indians whose culture she had 
already studied. 

A. H. WuITEForD (University of Chicago, 1950) is currently Chairman of 
the Department of Anthropology and Director of the Logan Museum of An- 
thropology. He has engaged in community study in Popayan, Colombia, but 
the present article is an outgrowth of his work at the Museum and a year 
with a Self Study Committee supported by a grant from the Ford Foundation. 
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The Classification of Values: A Method 
and Illustration* 


ETHEL M. ALBERT 


Harvard University 


ECENT intensification of behavioral science interest in the cultural facts 

about values parallels a similar development in philosophy. Combination 
studies are appearing which bring together concepts and methods of con- 
temporary philosophy and anthropological data (e.g., Macbeath 1952; 
Brandt 1954; Ladd in press), and this paper as well as the larger research of 
which it is a part belong in the same category. The ultimate objective of such 
inquiry is, hopefully, the clarification of both scientific and philosophical 
issues which involve knowledge of actual cultural value systems—the universal- 
ity or uniqueness of various values, the relation between values and behaviors, 
the meaning or meaninglessness of ethical terms, perhaps even the relation 
between duty and happiness (the “right” and the “‘good”’). But the less abstract 
and general problems of adequate description of values continue to demand 
attention. The immediate objective of this effort is to outline and illustrate a 
descriptive-analytic method for classifying values as elements of a value sys- 
tem. The whole is regarded as an approximation and working hypothesis which 
may be useful, directly or suggestively, for the further study of values. 

The classificatory scheme to be presented was constructed to organize data 
relevant to the values of five cultures in the American Southwest (Navaho, 
Zuni, Spanish American, Texan and Mormon), collected over a five-year period 
by representatives of twelve special disciplines. Both philosophical and be- 
havioral science sources were tapped for methods, concepts and terminology.’ 
There follows a brief discussion of the theory and method of the classification; 
categories for describing a cultural value system; and, by way of illustrating a 
heretofore untested scheme, a description of the value system of the Ramah 
Navaho. 


A. THEORY AND METHOD OF THE CLASSIFICATION 


1. The choice of a definition of ‘‘values” is decisive for the principle of 
classification to be used. The multiplicity of available definitions probably 
reflects the variety not only of theoretical biases but also of the phenomena to 
which the term refers. ‘“‘Value” is a general label for a heterogeneous class of 
normative factors, not a simple conceptual unit. Simplification can be achieved 
by limiting the term to a homogeneous subclass of values, e.g., goals, stand- 
dards, interests, or imperatives. However, in the absence of scientific reasons to 
exclude any normative element, a broad and inclusive definition seems prefer- 
able for exploratory inquiry. 

The controlling definition of ‘value’ employed here is derived from 
Kluckhohn (1951:395, 403-409): Values, positive and negative, are (1) ele- 
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ments in the effective definition of the situation of action that designate 
desirable and undesirable modes, means and ends of action, i.e., normative 
orientations related in varying ways to cognitive and affective processes; (2) 
may be explicit or implicit, i.e., given directly in value judgments or inferred 
from verbal and non-verbal behaviors that involve approval, disapproval, 
blame, praise, reward, punishment, support and suppression; (3) are persistent 
through time and manifest directionality, i.e., there is observable consistency of 
response to recurrent situations; and (4) are interrelated as elements in 
culturally or individually distinctive patterns or systems, i.e., as differentiated 
but interdependent parts of a whole. 

The method for constructing categories of values and fitting content into 
them were chiefly inspection, logical analysis and successive approximation. 
From field notes, protocols, life histories, monographs etc., “logico-linguistic” 
units were isolated for analysis and generalization. Special attention was 
directed to discourse containing value terms: reports of actions expressing 
approval or disapproval; myth, folklore, laws, and sanctions; expressions of 
attitudes and opinions; records of conflicts; socialization and instructional 
situations; and large samples of speeches and “ordinary conversation.” The 
logico-linguistic units were intentionally made large. Actional contexts and 
linguistic expressions were jointly examined to ascertain significance and 
relevance of data to values. The analysis depended upon sources in English 
exclusively, with controls from consultation with cultural specialists and rele- 
vant studies in linguistics. It should be mentioned for its methodological inter- 
est that in the mass of descriptive materials used, no cases of unresolved dis- 
agreements or inconsistencies were found, despite the variety of theoretical 
frameworks and descriptive techniques employed to collect and interpret the 
data. 

A preliminary classification indicated that the logical and functional rela- 
tions between values and the general cultural conceptual system (world-view, 
ethnophilosophy) are so close that delineation of the world-view is an appro- 
priate adjunct to the description of the value system. The format and vocabu- 
lary of traditional western European philosophy were adopted for the purpose. 
Obviously culture-bound, the scheme nevertheless proved useful and easy 
to apply when adjustments were made for nonliterate, non-European cultures. 
The conceptual framework and terminology of ancient Greece proved espe- 
cially satisfactory for dealing with the philosophies and values of the Navahos 
and Zunis. 

2. The methodological peculiarities which attend virtually all research in 
values and in culture, and a number which inhere in the particular procedures 
employed here, place certain limitations on the proposed classificatory scheme 
and its illustration. In the absence of systematic and explict philosophical 
treatises, indirect methods of analysis and synthesis must be used to re- 
construct the value systems of nonliterate cultures and the nonintellectualiz- 
ing segments of literate cultures. In this, as in all inductive inference, there is a 
risk of greater or lesser error and distortion in moving from descriptive data to 
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generalizations or patterns. It is not assumed that completeness or precision 
have been achieved here. What is more, the terminology employed in the 
construction includes terms that are patently unfamiliar to the members 
of the culture to which the value system is ascribed; it is frankly the observer’s 
language that is used, not the informant’s. Nevertheless, both reported and 
constructed concepts are supported by data on both verbal and non-verbal 
behavior which indicate that the beliefs and values are held by individuals in 
the culture. 

The construction of a cultural value system, as it is here understood, is not 
intended as a description of the value system of any or each individual in the 
culture at every moment in time. No individual encompasses in his experience 
the entire content of his culture or any considerable part of it. Moreover, 
even in a relatively homogeneous culture, there are individual] differences in 
viewpoint. Changes in beliefs and values occur in the course of history, and 
temporary adjustments are made in response to short-term circumstantial 
pressures. Further, especially in the case of values, there is usually some dis- 
crepancy between what is believed and what is said and done, between what is 
asserted and what may be consciously or unconsciously believed. The inclusion 
of all these factors in the description of a cultural value system would produce 
an impractically unwieldy result, even if the data were available. The illustra- 
tive description which follows the proposal of the classificatory scheme has 
therefore heen scaled down to what may be called the “normal operating 
base”’ of the cultural value system. This is conceived as a summative construct 
or cultural consensus, envisaged as a point of reference for the description and 
discussion of individual differences in beliefs, behavioral deviations from 
verbalized norms, historical and acculturative changes, and other factors in 
the dynamics of value systems. 

3. The categories proposed for describing a cultural world-view and value 
system are as follows: 

Metaphysics. Although now suspect as a field of inquiry, metaphysics has 
decided utility in the description and comparison of cultural philosophies. In 
its widest extension, it comprises whatever conceptions of the “nature of 
reality” are found. Perforce, in nonspecialized cultures, this takes in not only 
ontology (roughly, “what there is’) and cosmology (roughly, “how things 
came to be as they are’’), but also certain aspects of science, technology, theol- 
ogy, religion, and magic. Metaphysics so broadly defined includes notions 
of space and time, causal principles, and ethnoscience. Modes of categorizing 
reality and conceptions of the interrelations among entities also belong within 
it. To relate metaphysics and value premises, however, it is probably sufficient 
to indicate only the most general principles of the cultural conceptualization 
of the universe as a whole. 

Logic and Epistemology. Rules of reasoning and a theory of knowledge are 
only rarely explicit objects of speculation. Nevertheless, they are pervasive 
throughout the discourse of culture bearers and are reflected in their actions. 
Cultural differences have been noted in the ways logical forms are used to 
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construct statements and draw inferences, as well as in the content of beliefs, 
Variations in both these respects affect the mode of ethical reasoning and the 
pattern of consistency in the world-view (cf. sections B and C below). 

In addition to the forms of inference, an account of a cultural logic would 
include criteria of evidence; principles of definition, classification, and general- 
ization; “axes” of consistency; and the logical relations distinguished in dis- 
course. The inclusion of basic linguistic features is assumed essential to the 
reconstruction of the logic, since the vocabulary and structure of a language 
may be presumed to influence perception and cognition. 

Epistemology, i.e., theory of knowledge, offers another perspective on con- 
cept formation and intellection in a culture. It deals with the nature of knowl- 
edge, ‘‘ways of knowing” and methods of validating knowledge, such as intui- 
tion, inspiration, vision, revelation, authority, speculation, sensory experience, 
and scientific method. Epistemology also includes ideas about what is and is 
not possible for men to experience or know. Taken together, the logical, 
linguistic and epistemological principles of a culture are the forrns in which 
experiences are organized. 

Psychology. Psychology, as understood in the philosophical tradition prior 
to its development as a specialized scientific discipline, is included to provide a 
place for the cultural conception of “the nature of human nature.” The con- 
tent and significance of the value system may be illuminated by knowing 
whether it is believed that men are born good, bad, or morally neutral; what 
the conceived limits and varieties of personality are; what is thought to be 
“innate” or “fated,” and what acquirable by learning; theories of socializa- 
tion, education, and learning; beliefs about motivational patterns and the 
structuring of interpersonal relations. Social psychological and sociological 
orientations are included here for economy of classification. 

The Value System. As the primary object of the present descriptive enter- 
prise, values will be treated in much greater detail than the other categories. 
(The figure-ground relation of each category with the general philosophic 
context is of course amenable to modification to suit the purposes of the in- 
quirer.) Adequate classification of values broadly defined to comprehend any 
normative element calls for a classificatory principle of the order of complexity 
oi the eightfold dimensional analysis suggested by Kluckhohn (1951:412-421). 
An adaptation of this approach has been used here. The main classificatory 
principle selected is the relation of logical dependence in a descending order of 
generality from value-premises to specific value-instrumentalities (the dimen- 
sion of “organization”). Supplementary characteristics are modality (positive, 
negative, ambivalent), clustering, explicitness, intent (chiefly, means and 
ends), intensity, and content (observed or inferred). 

4. The categories tentatively proposed for the classification of cultural 
values as elements of a value system are: [1] value premises; [2] focal value; 
[3] directives: [4] character; and [5] valued and disvalued entities. As schema- 
tized in the diagram, the categories are in descending order of generality, with 
directives and character at the same level. 
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SCHEMATIC REPRESENTATION OF THE STRUCTURE OF A VALUE SYSTEM 


[1] Premises and Value-Orientations 
[2] Focal Values 
[3] and [4] Directives Character 
| 
Prescriptions Prohibitions Virtues Vices 
Entities 


Valued and Disvalued 


{1] Value premises are defined as the most general conceptions of desirable 
and undesirable modes, means, and ends of action. They include the place of 
human beings in the scheme of things, e.g., as lower than the angels, higher 
animals, or pawns of fate; the temporal direction and significance of human 
history; beliefs about the “meaning of life’? and the nature of happiness; 
conceptions of moral worth, e.g., as dependent on right actions or good inten- 
tions, self-interest or social welfare; definitions of “good” and “bad,” “right” 
and “‘wrong’’—in short, the “first principles” 

Value premises, as the rationale of a value system, are existential state- 
ments defining the nature and locus of the valuable, and postulating “‘ulti- 
mate” values. Premises also include value-orientations, i.e., statements in 
which existential and normative functions are combined (F. Kluckhohn, 
MS.; C. Kluckhohn 1951:409-412). For the most part, value premises are not 
verbalized. It is therefore necessary to construct them by inference from 
explicit discourse and observed behavior. 

[2] As one examines in detail numerous specific values, it becomes increas- 
ingly clear that values cluster about a limited number of cores. These “focal” 
values have a dual status; they are inferable from groupings of values, but at 
the same time are explicitly valued within a culture and recourse had to them 
to justify and explain (presumably) less central values. As with premises, the 
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specific content of focal values varies with the culture. Knowledge, family, 
possessions, enjoyment and health are focal values for the Ramah Navaho. 
Work, health, education and recreation have a similar place in the Mormon 
value system (O’Dea 1953), and for the Texan homesteaders, individualism, 
personal success and community progress are focal (Vogt 1955). An observed 
peculiarity of focal values as here defined is their occurrence in a “matrix.” 
Each is used as a justification for the others, and there is no fixed hierarchical 
order within the set. Taken together, however, the focal values are treated by 
participants in the culture as self-evident, i.e., as self-justifying in the valve 
system. 

[3] and [4] Directives comprise the prescriptions and prohibitions—the do’s 
and don’t’s—of a society. They include laws, commandments, rules of conduct, 
taboos, obligations and duties, rights and privileges, and any other rules or 
standards which are intended to regulate conduct. The associated sanctions 
are “supernatural” in many cultures, but with social and psychological sanc- 
tions operating to supplement and implement them. The severity of attendant 
sanctions may be used as one of the indices of hierarchical order. Directives 
are readily discovered from explicit data. 

Character refers to the “virtues” and “‘vices,”’ the qualities of personality 
which are approved or disapproved, encouraged or suppressed, rewarded or 
punished. The relevant sanctions, positive or negative, are for the most part 
social and psychological, external or internal. 

Directives and character overlap somewhat, but for the most part supple- 
ment each other as regulative concepts. Directives are phrased in terms of 
actions to be done or avoided, virtues and vices specify the characteristics 
of persons as “moral agents.” The component concepts are clearly defined, 
and frequently and easily verbalized. Existential and affective overtones influ- 
ence the regulative action of statements of rules uf conduct and definitions of 
desirable personal qualities. 

[5] Valued and disvalued entities comprise the numerous and varied ob- 
jects, feeling states, situations, and activities at the lowest level of generality 
in the value system. They are dependent for their value upon subsumption 
under focal values, directives and character, with respect to which they are 
for the most part instrumentalities. A valued or disvalued entity, in its 
concrete individuality, may be classified in a variety of ways, only one of which 
is valuational, and it may satisfy several values simultaneously. For example, 
a fine turquoise necklace is a physical object and a work of art as well as a 
form of weath, a source of social prestige, the reward of industriousness, and 
an esthetic satisfaction. A Zuni rain dance is a technical procedure, a religious 
observance, an esthetic production, a way to keep the community cheerful and 
co-operative, and so on. Instrumentalities, then, fit into the value system 
through their relation to more general value principles. There is considerable 
diversity among cultures in the definition of specific means to satisfy values. 
Cultural contrasts not visible in general values like “knowledge”’ or ‘“‘posses- 
sions” become clear when instrumentalities are taken into account. 
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B. THE PHILOSOPHICAL CONTEXT OF THE VALUE 
SYSTEM OF THE RAMAH NAVAHO* 

5. Metaphysical Concepts. In its most general terms, the universe for the 
Navaho may be described as a network of causally interrelated events and 
entities, full of dangers for the unwary and uninformed, but capable of 
harmonious ordering. The natural order, of which men are an integral part, 
comprehends all occurrences and beings, and the greatest conceivable good 
is the harmony of the whole. 

The various entities in the world are differentiated according to the 
kinds and amounts of power they exert: each thing is what it does. Preoccupa- 
tion with what and where things are happening is apparent in the elaboration 
of place names and other appurtenances of spatial location. The latter is also 
associated with motion as a constant theme of discourse (Astrov 1950; Hoijer 
1951). Attention to the specific, concrete, and sensory results in a marked 
discreteness in preception. 

No being in the universe has absolute power over the rest, though a 
hierarchy of powers varying with situations is detectable. A certain democracy 
prevails, because positions and prerogatives in the hierarchy are variable. The 
gods have been tricked by beggar boys; a ceremonial practitioner may force an 
unwilling ghost to leave the hogan of his beloved relatives; human beings, as 
patients in a ceremonial, can achieve a state of special and sacred holiness 
(divin). 

The term “binary monism” is proposed to refer to a pervasive tendency in 
Navaho metaphysics to represent the world as a unity of contrasting elements 
(Reichard 1950:8). The hierarchy of powers represents a dualism of safety 
and danger, i.e., of good and bad for man. Relevant distinctions, however, 
are more a matter of quantity than kind. In general, the more powerful an 
entity is for good, the greater its potentiality for harm. A singer of an im- 
portant chant may also be a “big witch,” and a ceremony with great power to 
cure is at the same time a serious threat and must be approached with caution. 
More broadly, harmony in the universe is balanced by the pervasiveness of 
threats to well-being. No more simplistically uniform than other philosophical 
systems, however, that of the Navaho does not extend the proclivity for 
balance to every corner of reality. The beneficent Changing Woman is always 
kindly in her relation to mankind, disorder is always fearful. 

Both unity and contrast are manifested in Navaho ontology. It is monistic 
in the sense that all the beings who populate the universe have the same basic 
structure and components. Turquoise, corn, and rain are “persons,” as are the 
evil forces abroad in the world, and they are reacted to as such. But it is a 
binary monism because all entities—whether supernaturals, natural phenom- 
ena, objects, animals, plants or men—have both a material aspect and an es- 
sence.? In human beings, the mind and body form a single unit, but what the 
Navaho call the “inner form” is separable and continues to exist after death 


* This section draws heavily on Kluckhohn (1949), Premises in single quotes are from this 
source. Cf. also Reichard 1950, 3-142. 
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in an uneasy, disembodied state (Haile 1943:67). The essence is superior to 
the flesh, but the two are compatible and indispensable elements in the con- 
stitution of all things. 

The belief that nature is knowable and to some extent controllable through 
knowledge is inherent in any but a mystical metaphysics. For the Navaho, 
the importance of preserving harmony in nature provides the rationale for an 
intense conviction that ‘knowledge has power.’ The myths, songs, and rituals 
are in effect manuals of instruction for the conduct of relations of men with 
each other, with natural forces, and with the supernaturals who have charge of 
the flow of benefits and dangers. 

Underlying the formulas, techniques and ceremonies is a Karma-like prin- 
ciple of total, automatic determinism. The origin legends describe a time before 
relations among events were fixed. Prior to the emergence from the four under- 
worlds and the destruction of life-threatening monsters, the supernaturals 
were unreliable and arbitrary. The acquisition of chants and rites coincides 
with the rise of order out of chaos: the caprice of the gods appears to vary in- 
versely with men’s knowledge of means to control the environment. Once this 
knowledge was obtained, its conservation became a moral as well as a physical 
imperative. 

Consistent with the conception of automatic connections between human 
behavior and the larger order of events is the principle that letter-perfect per- 
formance is the only efficacious means to desired ends. This cannot be inter- 
preted as implying a flat rejection of novelty, given the history of Navaho hor- 
rowing and artistic creativity. Technical or ritual innovations are acceptable, 
but only when accompanied by a full set of directions for use, their worth 
proved by experience, and their contents modified to fit the traditional pat- 
tern. 

The details of the operation of the causality principle are for the most part 
familiar from discussions of prescientific empiricism, with a number of dis- 
tinctively Navaho phrasings evident. Automatic determinism applies to all 
entities and events, without respect for person, time or place, for intention or 
inadvertence. Supernaturals, corn, men, and sand-paintings are equally con- 
strained by it. Causal efficacy is possessed by good and bad thoughts, words, 
dreams, feelings, and overt actions. As objects of great power for good or ill, 
words and the knowledge they embody are especially subject to strict regula- 
tion. ‘All statements are to be taken literally.’ Correctly executed, rituals and 
songs can compel the supernaturals to grant in actuality what is suggested in 
symbols. By the same token, any error or untoward event can disturb the pre- 
carious balance of the entire universe. 

Two familiar principles of “symbolic causation” are also found, ‘the part 
stands for the whole’ and ‘like causes like.’ They are especially marked in 
rituals, but also occur in secular contexts. Causal power is possessed by even a 
fragment of a totality: a witch can make someone ill if he has so much as a nail 
paring to work with. A principle of contamination of like by like, possibly 
modeled on experiences with recurrent epidemic diseases, holds with respect 
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both to good and bad influences. For example, the benefits of the Blessing 
Way accrue to the patient, to everyone present at the sing, to all the Navaho, 
and indeed ¢o all human beings, but with diminishing force as one moves away 
from the source. 

Like most other peoples, the Navaho ascribe ultimate power to the super- 
human but assume the blame for the evils that befall them. Death is not merely 
a biological fact, nor poverty only lack of skill or luck. Illness or other mis- 
fortunes are clues that disorder prevails. In general, the assignment of causes 
is on the basis of ‘post hoc ergo propler hoc,’ and etiology is usually established 
after the fact. A diagnostician is called in to help memory uncover the past 
error or malevolent being responsible. Failures in what appear to be properly 
conducted activities are not regarded as exceptions or miscarriages in the in- 
evitable causal lines. Rather, they are the results of “‘antagonistic causes.” 
The ubiquitvus witch, a violation of a taboo, or a death in the vicinity may 
abrogate the good effects contemplated from pursuing the prescribed course of 
action. Whatever happens at any time to any “person,” human or otherwise, 
must have a cause, a rationale. Although wise old Navahos confess ignorance 
of many things, the number and variety of causally efficacious entities and 
causal principles afford adequate opportunity to find some psychologically 
satisfying explanation for almost any event. 

6. Logic and Epistemology. The pragmatic and empirical tendency of 
Navaho reasoning excludes mystical experiences, authoritarian dicta, and un- 
controlled conjecture from the knowledge system. Discourse is oriented to 
literal-minded, concrete and detailed reporting by the linguistic structure. 
‘Every subjective experience must have its demonstrable correlate in the 
sense world.’ Speculative ideas are therefore literally without meaning, and 
at the same time entail the dangers of taking liberties with words and thoughts. 

The empiricism of Navaho epistemology extends even to ideas handed 
down by the Holy People. These may be regarded as hypotheses until first- 
hand experience establishes their validity. The tendency to withhold judgment 
pending confirmatory evidence appears in statements of the form, “My father 
told me about that [taking care of sheep, the effects of alcohol, the existence of 
Holy People who look after good men], but I did not believe it; then I saw it 
worked out that way.” 

As is to be expected, scepticism and empiricism are prevented from becom- 
ing disorganizing by numerous devices, defined by contemporary logicians as 
fallacies. Positive confirming instances, but not negative ones, are counted 
as evidence. Acceptance of a hypothesis may then have to be delayed—perhaps 
forever—until confirmation occurs, but once confirmed it is forever proof 
against invalidation. Thus, when a ceremony fails after its effectiveness has 
been confirmed by long experience, retrospective analysis can easily disclose 
some antagonistic causal factor to explain the failure. Further protection of 
beliefs against disproof is accomplished by the presence of rituals to offset in 
advance the predicted ill effects of taboo violations. Some of the sanctions for 
violations reinforce this position: there is an understandable reluctance to test 
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hypotheses which threaten illness, death, or madness. That taboos are never- 
theless subject to empirical evidence is indicated by increasing violations of 
the prescribed mother-in-law avoidance, and this may also be related to in- 
creased incestuous marriages. The example of white American neighbors estab- 
lishes the fact that one can with impunity look upon one’s wife’s mother. In 
general, however, the intellectual system of the Navaho is protected by the 
simple and almost universal expedient of placing it beyond the reach of in- 
validation. 

Since ‘events, not [objects,] actors or qualities, are primary,’ Navaho logic 
shows expectable variations of the Aristotelian pattern. The linguistic struc- 
ture and cultural orientations effectively preclude assertion or generalization 
by predicating qualities of objects, as in nonscientific English and other Indo- 
European languages. Not objects and their attributes, but events and con- 
crete sensory details make up the constituent classes of most statements to 
which the laws of logic are relevant. Objects are classified by obvious physical 
characteristics, but when referred to as total entities, ‘the Aristotelian laws of 
‘identity’ and ‘excluded middle’ are only weakly and not consistently observed 
in Navaho thinking” (Kluckhohn 1949: 368). Situations, contexts, and events 
are definite, whereas the qualities attributed to objects are likely to vary from 
one situation to another. 

The most common types of communication in ordinary discourse are the 
serial narrating of events; giving instructions, explanations, and advice; and 
deliberating to settle a course of action. The “if . . . then” form of proposition 
appears with great frequency, particularly in instruction and deliberation; 
e.g., “If you take care of your property, you will have something, and people 
will respect you.” The postulates of the belief system and value premises are 
easily identified by discovering what reasons or consequences are considered 
sufficient to terminate regress in a series of if . . . then propositions. 

Judgment and generalization, following the linguistic guide-lines, proceed 
by the placement of events into concrete situational contexts and according to 
consequences. To the question, “Is drinking good or bad?” the unacculturated 
Navaho has no easy answer. If he knows that a man came by his wine without 
straining his financial resources and that on the specific occasion under dis- 
cussion the drinking made him feel good, then drinking is good. But if a man 
sold some of his family’s sheep and drank to the point of aggressiveness, then 
drinking is bad. What would appear to an English-speaking person as in- 
consistencies of judgment from one instance of “drinking”’ to another are valid 
and consistent when each case is related to its context and consequences as the 
appropriate axes of generalization. The judgments that wastefulness is bad 
and enjoyment good are pragmatically and situationally applied, in accordance 
with the actional, consequential and contextual character of Navaho gen- 
eralization patterns. 

7. Psychology. Navaho ethnopsychology and social psychology should in- 
clude a description not only of human nature but also of supernaturals and 
other “persons.” Attention will be centered on human psychology, but with 
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appropriate adjustments the description applies equally to all entities to which 
personality is ascribed. 

The conception of basic human nature is somewhat like that of Confu- 
cianism: men are assumed to be a mixture of good and bad. Natural biological 
impulses are not considered evil. On the other hand, the ghosts of even the 
best of men are bad. A simple fatalism accounts for individual differences of 
character. At birth, one of the “four winds” enters the body and determines 
what sort of personality will develop. If it is the Good Wind, a man will be 
honest, have good thoughts, and do what is right. The Happy Wind makes 
people cheerful, good-natured and in all respects good. Should the Bad Wind 
enter, life will be a series of blunders, accidents and petty misfortunes. The 
Mad Wind is especially dreaded, for its effect is to produce a mean man, the 
worst of all possible types. 

The assumption of the essential innocence of human wishes, impulses and 
desires in all but a few deviants is reflected in a permissive attitude toward 
them. Within the limits set by kinship obligations and taboos, whatever is 
wanted may legitimately be pursued. Within the limits set by practicality and 
the conditions of harmonious interpersonal relations, whatever means are 
available may be employed to obtain what is wanted. There is a comple- 
mentary disposition to give what is asked, but individuals are also free to 
withhold and refuse. In practice, the behavior of adult Navahos is strongly 
patterned as to what is a reasonable and proper request to make of another 
person who bears a particular social relationship to the asker. 

The well-being of the extended family is primary, but it is adjusted to in- 
clude respect for individual personalities and their privacy. ‘Human relations 
are premised upon familistic individualism.’ Doing for others is compatible 
with, and perhaps equivalent to, gaining benefits for oneself. Self-interest and 
altruism are therefore compatible orientations (cf. Ladd MS.). 

It is assumed that all beings are rational. Persuasion is therefore the ap- 
propriate means of influencing behavior in most situations. Reasonableness 
and skill in persuasion are particularly important in view of the fact that una- 
nimity is the dominant principle of decision-making. Lengthy discussions are 
the rule. Views and the reasons for them are exchanged in quiet voices until 
all agree. Ways of manipulating the unanimity pattern exist: by absenting 
himself, an important participant can effectively cancel any decisions arrived 
at without him. On the other hand, an individual who holds out for no appar- 
ent reason when all others have reached agreement risks ostracism or other 
punitive treatment. Majority rule patterns are becoming increasingly com- 
mon as acculturation proceeds, and an attenuated authoritarian situation pre- 
vails when the advice of a headman or ceremonial practitioner is given ex- 
traordinary weight. However, negative sanctions attend any effort to assume a 
unilateral authoritarian role, and the use of coercive measures also lies outside 
the cultural pale. The compulsive power of rituals and of a request repeated 
four times are the high points of resort to extraordinary pressures. These may 
be interpreted as soliciting an appropriately reasonable response to a petition 
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phrased in formulistic terms to signalize the extremity of the need. In practice, 
a nice balance seems to be maintained between self-interest and agreeability 
to community decisions, between applying pressures and yielding to them. 

The emphasis upon reasonableness and persuasion is reinforced by a great 
concern with knowledge, skill, and learning. Parental duties include teaching 
basic social, religious, and technical skills to the young. Payment must be 
made to teachers outside the immediate family; otherwise, knowledge is only 
“stolen” and cannot be used efficaciously. Because instruction in a nonliterate 
culture involves numerous details and constant repetition until letter-perfect 
performance is achieved, there is a great expenditure of effort on both sides. 
Learning ability and interest are assumed to vary with individuals. Apart 
from intelligence, the chief determinants of what anyone is likely to learn in- 
clude the amount of knowledge he thinks he needs, what he thinks himself 
able to learn, the age at which he considers himself ready to acquire various 
technical or ritual skills, and the fee he can afford to pay. Over and above basic 
socialization, it is not generally thought necessary to teach a skill until it is 
requested. Misfortune is frequently explained in these terms: “He did not 
know what to do; nobody told him.” If one is fortunate and has learned things, 
life will be safe and pleasant; if one does not have the requisite knowledge, 
mistakes and misfortunes are inevitable. 


C. THE VALUE SYSTEM OF THE RAMAH NAVAHO 


8. Value-Premises. The Navaho characterize the order of the universe as 
an ideal realizable in experience through correct performance. The value sys- 
tem, too, is expressed in terms of “practical ideals’ and realism. Viewed from 
without, the Navaho pattern resembles its axiological counterparts in Western 
philosophy, for example, Mill’s utilitarianism and Dewey’s instrumentalism. 
Like these systems, it is a eudaemonistic ethic, oriented to a this-worldly 
happiness as the over-all goal of the values system, empirically based, prag- 
matically phrased, and geared to consequences as the basis of value judgments. 
Correction, compensation, and the neutralization of evils, rather than punish- 
ment or retribution, motivate the Navaho system of sanctions and moral in- 
struction. Hope and fear, not categorical commands or authoritarian sup- 
ports, underlie the operation of rules of conduct. 

Generalizations are only infrequently verbalized in Navaho culture. How- 
ever, the “first principles” of value judgments and value-influenced actions 
can be constructed by analysis of situational decisions, reasons offered for 
doing or avoiding various actions, and comments on the course of events. The 
value premises have in substance already been given or suggested in the 
philosophical concepts, and are here restated and supplemented to form the 
basis of the value system. 

(I.) The universe is a network of causally interrelated events and entities, 

full of dangers for the unwary and uninformed but capable of harmonious 

order. 
[a] The beings that fill the universe are “persons,” similarly consti- 
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tuted of matter and essence and differentiated according to the kinds 
and amounts of power they exert. 

[b] The order of things shows a balance of safety and danger, good and 
bad, male and female. All are parts of reality. 

[c] Each event and action affects the entire order of things, following 
an automatic-mechanical determinism. 

(II.) Right knowledge, speech, and action are necessary to maintain or 

restore harmony. 

[a] The sacred legends provide the knowledge necessary for order. 
Curing illness is the primary function of ceremonials. 

[b] Only correct performance is efficacious. 

lc] Reasoning and generalization are focused on events, situational 
contexts and the consequences of actions. 

|d] Sensory experience is the tes: of knowledge. 

(III.) The well-being of individuals is coextensive with that of the group 

and is the specifically human expression of harmonious order. 

[a] Harmonious interpersonal relations are the primary objective of ac- 
tions. 

|b] ‘Human relations are premised upon familistic individualism.’ 
[c] Within the limits set by kinship obligations and taboos, whatever 
is wanted may legitimately be pursued. 

[d) Whenever permissible and possible, requests are granted. 

le] Interpersonal relations are predicated on the assumption that all 
beings are rational. In most situations, persuasion is the appropriate 
means of influencing behavior, unanimity the proper basis of group 
decisions. 

(IV.) Harmony in the universe is the greatest good. 

[a] The valuable encompasses what would in English be designated 
as the beautiful, the morally good, the blessed, the orderly, the effica- 
cious, the pleasurable, and the essentially real, the esthetic factor 
dominant in the ideal range. 

|b] Misfortunes are the symptoms and consequences of disorder. 
[c} Moderation is proper in all actions. 

[d] Evaluation is guided by practicality and a realistic appraisal of 
human nature. 

In brief, the value system postulates a properly balanced order of the uni- 
verse as the greatest good, control by means of correct performance, achieve- 
ment of well-being and safety for the People as the over-all goal, and a per- 
vasive, esthetic-like quality in values and actions as the chief valuational 
element. There is not even a reasonably adequate equivalent term for the 
latter concept in the familiar European languages. The Navaho word “héz6nt” 
best conveys the quality of the essential character of value in the culture. It 
connotes simultaneously religious, esthetic, practical and hedonic good. The 
Blessing Way ceremonial, 462¢- j#, is in this sense the epitome of value for the 
Navaho. Since their philosophy follows where experience leads, however, the 
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ugly and unsafe are also part of the harmonious order. Negatively valued in 
themselves, they are nevertheless occasions for the ceremonials by means of 
which evils are controlled and through which great positive value is experi- 
enced. 

A controlling theme in the working-out of value in experience is moderation. 
Too much, even of a good thing, is out of keeping with harmonious order. At 
the same time, it is dangerous and in “‘poor taste,”’ in a serious ethico-esthetic 
sense: a loud voice cannot express the beauty of a song (McAllester, 1954: 63- 
73); even though verbal facility is good, a person who talks too much will 
surely begin to say bad things; sexual pleasure is desirable, but too much 
makes a person weak and an object of ridicule. 

The meaning of terms in the basic Navaho value vocabulary is affected by 
the interpenetration of different varieties of value. In music, sand paintings, 
jewelry and rugs, the esthetic has a saliency associated with especial concern 
for design and for harmonious relations among elements. At the same time, 
these esthetic activities have religious, economic and recreational values in 
what are essentially single units of experience. Actions and experiences, not 
objects as special art products, are the focus of esthetic evaluation. Conversely, 
esthetic judgment is perfectly appropriate to a large flock of sheep or a well- 
conducted ceremonial, and a picture of a sere landscape or a scrawny horse 
cannot be pretty, no matter how nicely colored it may be or how well the 
spaces are disposed (cf. Mills 1953). 

The esthetic component directly affects the meaning of moral goodness. 
“Virtue” has a sense more closely akin to the Greek conception of it as “‘ex- 
cellence” than to middle-class respectability. Similarly, meanness, wickedness 
and malice are objectionable not only because they are bad, but also because 
they are indisputably ugly. In the context of Navaho modes of evaluation, 
it would be difficult to give meaning to the notion of something “useless but 
pretty” or “beautiful but bad.” 

The ethically proper, like the esthetically valuable, is multivalent. It is 
directly related to and dependent upon practicality, beauty, pleasure, and the 
peculiarities of circumstances. Two aspects of ethical value may be distin- 
guished: “common decency” towards anyone, relative or stranger; and 
“duty,” the proper fulfillment of obligations towards those with whom one 
has particular familial relationships (Kluckhohn, personal communication). 
There is, however, no general term for “good” as an abstract idea. Anything 
that is good is good for something, not in general or for its own sake. Similarly, 
rightness in an action consists of getting good results, i.e., promoting well- 
being and harmony. Certain kinds of actions such as lying or stealing are dis- 
couraged on principle, but these are not bad ‘‘in themselves.” Rather, given 
human psychology, the discovery of an untruth or a theft is almost certain to 
evoke hostility and thus disturb group harmony. As in most practical and 
particularistic ethics, “unethical” treatment of strangers is morally acceptable 
when it nets a gain in in-group harmony or welfare. In general, Navaho judg- 
ments of goodness and rightness, and of their opposites, depend not only on 
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the general premise that harmony is the ideal state of affairs, but also on the 
balance of benefits and losses calculated for each concrete situation. 

9. Focal Values. From explicit statements and other relevant data, it is 
inferred that the channels through which the value premises are realized are: 
family, knowledge, health, possessions, and enjoyment of life. These positive 
value foci constitute an interdependent set, as seen from the circularity of their 
rationales. It is good to have a family, for then in case of need, a sing will be 
provided to restore health; if one has a family and health, all can work to- 
gether to acquire possessions. Having these, one can have a good time and can 
pay for knowledge of how to control the environment, thus assuring health 
and the accumulation of property. Negatively, a poor man cannot insure him- 
self or his family against want, or pay for learning or ceremonials needed to 
preserve health. Without these he is not strong and cannot work; if he cannot 
work, the circle is completed, for he will have nothing. Each of the focal val- 
ues is “‘good in itself” and at the same time inextricably linked with the others. 
Whatever promotes them is thereby good and right, and whatever diminishes 
them is bad, wrong, and dangerous. 

The limitations of human capacities and the pervasiveness of malignant 
influences in the world necessitate a constant struggle to preserve order. The 
lexicon of dangers and disorders in a culture as subject as the Navaho to 
numerous and pervasive fears provides many negatives of the focal values: 
loneliness, isolation, disruption of interpersonal relations, and unfavorable 
gossip; ignorance, error, and lack of skills; illness, weakness, accident, and 
misfortune; an unprepossessing appearance; inability to pay for necessities or 


enjoyment. 


Additional negative focal values include incest and witchcraft, dreaded 
above all else. There is also fear of things pertaining to the dead—corpses, 
graves, and ghosts—fear of extremes of any sort, of lightning and whatever it 
touches, and of various tabooed objects, actions and places. Acute uneasiness 
is evoked if these things are even mentioned. Illness is the most frequently 
feared consequence of exposure to them. Death, deformity, insanity, drought, 
and other misfortunes for which no more specific etiology is available are 
attributed to violating taboos or to the machinations of witches. To some ex- 
tent, preventive and corrective ceremonials take the edge off the fear en- 
gendered by exposure to these disvalued entities and actions, or at least can 
reduce unrelieved terror to various shades of fear, anxiety, and malaise. To 
cope with the multiplicity of evils requires the full panoply of positive focal 
values, implemented by a ritual system directed primarily at preserving or 
restoring health, and by the traditional rules of conduct. 

10. Directives. Rules of performance, avoidance, and permission link the 
value system with the premises and focal values on one side and actual be- 
havior on the other. Directives are by and large permissively and hypotheti- 
cally phrased, and are frequently accompanied by explanatory clauses—“‘if 
you do this, then such-and-such a result may follow’—that specify super- 
natural, social, and psychological rewards and punishments. These are sum- 
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marized in their most general form in the focal values. The measure of the 
seriousness of do’s and don’ts is only partly given by the associated sanctions. 
For the most part, moral judgments take account of situational factors in 
applying general consequential rules. What is very much wanted may there- 
fore prevail over what is feared, or the practical advantage of an action may 
overbalance its undesirability on other counts. Consequently, the operation of 
directives in the regulation of conduct is conditioned by particular circum- 
stances as well as by rules and sanctions. The resultant behavior varies from 
responses of extreme fear to disregard of the most horrendous consequences. 

The all-inclusive directive for action is ‘Maintain orderliness.’ It is inter- 
preted as perpetuating the inherited tradition, and is governed in its specific 
expressions by the importance of moderation. Three aspects of the general 
directive may, for convenience, be distinguished: positively, it is a rule en- 
joining correct performance in all activities, religious or secular; negatively, 
it is a rule to avoid or neutralize evils; and, applied specifically to human af- 
fairs, it favors whatever actions promote harmonious interpersonal relations 
and discourages whatever disrupts them. 

In its application to ceremonials, the directive to correct performance is 
especially rigorous. Any unpleasantness—an error in recitation, quarreling, 
unorthodox singing, a death in the vicinity—may invalidate the proceedings. 
Hence, the singer is responsible not only for his own part in the sing but also 
for the propriety of the patient and all others present. 

For day-to-day behavior in secular contexts, positive and negative sanc- 
tions are brought to bear which guide individual actions towards self-develop- 
ment, familistic goals, and community respect. Young people are advised: 
“Work hard and don’t be lazy, so you will have something. Then you can help 
your family, and you can have a good time.” “Learn things so you will know 
how to take care of your property.” “Look after your property, don’t gamble 
or waste it, or you will get poor and people might laugh at you or say bad 
things about you, and your family will be shamed.” “Think about things so 
you can do everything right and make pretty things. Then people will respect 
you and ask you to help them. And you will make more money.” 

Doing things right also requires physical toughness and psychological 
control and concentration. Children are teased, so that they will learn to tol- 
erate psychological discomfort. Nostalgic recollections of older Navahos refer 
to the days when children were required to roll in the snow or run long races 
in the summer heat, “‘so we could stand things, so we could be brave.” Per- 
sonal overindulgence is discredited, and young people are warned that if they 
lose their tempers or get drunk, “people will think you’re crazy (mean, foolish, 
wild), or they may laugh at you.” 

In its negative formulation, the injunction to preserve orderliness carries a 
warning against dealings with strangers, exposure to unfamiliar or disorderly 
situations, and violations of taboos. Generally, ‘in the presence of danger, do 
nothing or escape.’ By definition, any situation is dangerous for which tradi- 
tion provides no tested way of responding. If people are behaving badly, one 
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should ignore them or go somewhere else: ‘“‘We didn’t like them, so we just 
went home.” To questions about strange ideas, unpleasant subjects, or con- 
jectural happenings, the response is silence or, “I don’t know anything about 
that.” If a person is ignorant of the correct techniques of even the simplest 
chore, he should ask someone to teach him, for it is unsafe to risk the possible 
consequences of amateur performance. 

In addition to the threats of strangers and the unfamiliar, there is also the 
risk of stumbling upon any one of a multitude of dangerous objects. Taboos 
condition a host of activities about which minute and detailed information 
must be learned. The general rule of action is again to get away as soon as 
possible, and not even to think about it. If one knows the whereabouts of a 
cow struck by lightning, a hogan in which someone has died, or a grave, it is 
best to give them a wide berth. If the property and bodies of the dead are not 
properly disposed of, the nocturnal visits of their ghosts may be expected. For 
this reason, and because one may be suspected of being a witch, one does 
not walk about at night. Also, quarreling or having sexual intercourse within 
four days after a ceremonial may invalidate it; tying knots during pregnancy 
without untying them as soon as possible will cause difficult labor; making 
cat’s cradles during the summer displeases the snakes, and so on. The en- 
vironment is shot through with dangerous situations, but evils are not over- 
come by frontal attack. They should be anticipated, and avoided or neu- 
tralized. 

Applied specifically to interpersonal relations, maintaining order means, 
‘get along well with everyone.’ Primarily, this refers to fulfilling kinship 
obligations, but in the ideal case the principle is to ‘act to everybody as if they 
were your own relatives.’ Familial relationships define the gradient of re- 
sponsibility, authority, economic co-operation, and solidarity, but there is 
wide latitude in applying the rules (Aberle 1954). Whether joking relation- 
ships should be “‘rough”’ (include sexual references) or ‘“‘nice’’ (chiefly, jokes 
about family connections, physical prowess, and skill) and the appropriate 
degree of bashfulness when relatives meet depend upon kinship. Mother-in- 
law avoidance is the only strict pattern of its kind in the culture, with a pen- 
alty of blindness for those who violate it. A mild avoidance holds for the sister- 
in-law, presumably to reduce the risk of adultery, and between brothers and 
sisters, the latter increasingly effective as they grow older. Brother-sister and 
parent-offspring sexual relations and marriage into the clan of either parent 
are defined as incestuous. Amid the complexities of Navaho evaluation ac- 
cording to the merits of each case, violations of the incest taboo, especially 
parental clan exogamy, are not unheard of. If a preventive Moth Way cere- 
monial is not performed, the penalty that may be expected is “losing your 
mind and running into the fire,”’ to which is added the weight of community 
censure, ridicule, and possible suspicion of witchcraft. 

Within the community defined by frequent face-to-face relationships, the 
directives build towards mutual nurturance and concern. Cheerful discharge 
of familial obligations and doing things for others are encouraged, even though 
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the actions may not accord with individual inclination. In the choice of a 
marriage mate, giving food for a sing, going out to watch the sheep, or helping 
to build a hogan, “Do what your family want you to do, so you will get along 
well and nobody will have to scold you.” “If you have lots of property, even 
though you worked hard for it, help your relatives. Then you won’t have too 
much. People [witches] won’t make you sick or take it away from you.” 

For relatives and nonrelatives alike, the young are told, “Do what people 
ask you to do, so they will like you and maybe help you sometime. Or help 
them just to do things for them.” “Be polite. Don’t talk rough or be mean or 
people might say bad things about you.” The golden rule is not explicitly 
formulated, but it is tacitly assumed that people will not do to others what 
they would not like done to them. Respect for individual personality, posses- 
sions, and rights of privacy applies to children as well as adults. The princi- 
ple of compensatory and corrective remedies for any kind of disorder also ap- 
plies to interpersonal relations. “If you do something wrong and people find 
that out, you better make friends with them again. Give back what you took 
away or pay them with property.” In the aboriginal pattern, material compen- 
sation was acceptable even for murder as well as for injuries to persons or 
property. The formalized fourfold request continues an effective device to ob- 
tain an admission of guilt. Except for crimes under U. S. government jurisdic- 
tion, agreement between the families involved determines the amount of dam- 
ages to be paid. 

In fact though not in explicit theory, the import of directives governing 
social behavior undergoes modification as the frame of reference of evaluation 
shifts (cf. section 8 above). Lying, stealing, cheating, trickery and deceit are 
unequivocally inappropriate within the family. If the victim is a stranger, 
disapproval is much diminished, and in the case of traditional enemies, the 
sanction is reversed and the actions warmly approved. Trickery and deceit 
are reported in the myths as having been used with impunity in dealings with 
the supernaturals. They are not special moral problems until they cause hard 
feelings and invite retaliation, thus starting the chain reaction which results 
in disorder. In keeping with this pragmatic and situational orientation, sharp 
differences are not found in the range of applicability of directives according 
to age, sex, or status. For the most part, variation depends upon individual 
abilities and characteristics in the interplay of costs and gains in life situations. 

11. Character. The Navaho model of personal excellence encouraged by 
socialization and social control mechanisms may be summarized as: a knowl- 
edgeable, well-spoken, agreeable, industrious, responsible character and a 
comely, attractive appearance. When the circumstances are favorable, this 
ideal is realizable in the ordinary course of events. It accommodates equally 
both moral virtue and enjoyment of pleasure. The conditions for its attain- 
ment include a natural endowment of physique and intelligence, good parents 
and a good family, and the constant exercise of the virtues to establish them 
firmly. 

““Meanness” epitomizes the disvalued personality, exemplified in the ill- 
tempered, cruel, destructive individual who lacks self-control, is lazy, irre- 
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sponsible, and prodigal with his ownand his family’s property. Extreme poverty 
or wealth, an ill-natured and unfortunate old age, and living in isolation make 
for suspicion of witchcraft. Gossip, ridicule, and rejection, unfavorable dis- 
crimination in the disposition of gifts and advantages, and withholding re- 
spect are the probable reactions to disapproved personalities. Shame, em- 
barrassment, loneliness, anxiety and the discomfort of family pressures to 
mend one’s ways reinforce external, social sanctions. In the myths, bad char- 
acters sometimes accomplish heroic deeds, but in the ordinary course of events, 
exceptions to the rule that virtue is rewarded and vice punished are recognized 
only after the fact. 

There is a premium on ‘quiet, inner strength,’ necessary and desirable in 
dealing with the inevitable hardships of life. Dignity and self-control are 
therefore important marks of good character. The tradition teaches also a 
sense of natural piety and mutual nurturance among all beings: gratitude is 
expressed towards the deer for providing food, and this is matched by a 
rationalization that the deer takes great joy in being able to help the Navaho, 
“his children.” The conscientious preservation of physical strength to work 
and mental strength to learn are rewarded by assuring the enjoyment of life’s 
pleasures, the inner satisfaction that comes with the capacity to serve others, 
and the prestige that accrues to those who “live right” and whose accumulated 
experience can regularly be tapped for the good of others. 

Practical and esthetic evaluations supplement the moral worth of per- 
sonal excellence. The ability to speak fluently and intelligently ranks high, 
as reflected in the fact that ‘‘na-i’d-ni-,”” Headman, means “talker” or 
“speaker.” Social approval is accorded individuals who have letter-perfect 
command of rites and songs for curing, who can increase the size of their flocks, 
or make pretty designs in rugs or jewelry. The production of double-woven 
rugs from patterns that exist only in the weaver’s mind, and the conduct of 
nine-day ceremonials requiring memorization of vast quantities of verse and 
ritual indicate that the ideals of accomplishment and skill are realized, and 
not infrequently. 

We may summarize as follows the Navaho virtues and vices (which have 
heightened significance vis-a-vis the family). 


VALUED DISVALUED 


Harmonious inter personal relations 


politeness meanness 
cruelty 
a non-aggressive attitude quarrelsomeness 
violence 
courtesy (especially polite speech) “talking rough” 
generosity stinginess 
helpfulness withholding assistance 
doing what one is asked to do being unobliging 
minding one’s own business troublemaking 
gossip 
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respect for individuals 
dependability 
responsibility 
hospitality 

sociability 

honesty 


dignity 
self-control 
moderation 


reasonableness 
fluency of speech 


modesty (bodily) 
modesty (personal) 


physical strength 


personal attractiveness 


courage 
competence 
creativity 
sense of humor 


productiveness 
industriousness 
respect for property 


religious and technical skills, especial verbal 


ability 
a good memory 
learning things 


listening to good advice 
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an authoritarian attitude 
undependability 
irresponsibility 

surliness 

lying 

stealing 

adultery 


Physical and psychological health 


“‘craziness”’ 
bad temper 
drunkenness 
overindulgence in sex 
loud talking 
obduracy 
foolishness 
dullness 
shamelessness 
brashness 
boastfulness 
weakness 
illness 
foolishness 
ugliness 
deformity 
clumsiness 
cowardliness 
ignorance 


being a poor sport 
rebelliousness 
self-assertiveness 


Care of property 


laziness 


destruction of property 
loss of property through carelessness, 
gambling, being tricked, etc. 


Intellectual virtues and defects 


ignorance 


dullness 

unwillingness to learn 
helpfulness 

willfulness 
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conforming to tradition 


teaching one’s children well irresponsibility 
prestige due to skills a ee 
wisdom (in mature years) senility 


ability to make pretty things, to give advice, to ———— 
think things out 


12. Valued and Disvalued Entities. The line is not sharply drawn in this 
part of the value system between what is wanted or desired and what is desira- 
ble in a normative sense. The satisfaction of more general values is the chief 
reward, and the relevant negative sanctions are disappointment, frustration, 
and discontent at the psychological level, and disapproval, ridicule, and rejec- 
tion at the social level. Some of the instrumentalities have already been pre- 
sented, with the directives and virtues and vices to which they are relevant. 
Additional details, although by no means an exhaustive inventory, will con- 
nect the relatively abstract features of the value system with material culture 
and behavioral data. 

Associated with the value of possessions, individually or family owned, 
are various material and nonmaterial goods, variously designated as “hard,” 
“soft,” “flexible,” etc. (Hobson 1954). Knowledge and skills are defined as 
property, and a man may therefore count himself rich if he knows many things, 
even though he may have little else. Acquisitive values are satisfied by such 
commodities as the following: 

material goods: clothing; jewelry; horses and wagons; automobiles and 

pick-up trucks; sheep, corn, and other items in the food-supply; hogans 
for shelter and for ceremonials; tools required for agriculture, jewelry- 
making, weaving, etc.; farm and rangeland; money; and the parapher- 
nalia of ceremonial practice. 

skills: technological skills ((herding, riding, cooking, weaving, etc.); 

ceremonial skills (curing, singing, hand-trembling—the latter is acquired 
as a “gift”? but is a skill in its application). 

non-material goods: songs, rituals, verbal ability, wisdom, intelligence, etc. 

Fertility is highly valued, at least in part as a means to increasing property. 
The proper care of sheep is enjoined not only to conserve what one has but 
also because each ewe “‘contains’”’ many more sheep to come. If one ewe dies, 
her owner also loses the many lambs she might have provided. Sex is an 
economic asset of women, and men must pay for sex rights. In general, pro- 
ductivity is a good thing. Conversely, all states and signs of poverty, sterility, 
and carelessness with whatever can produce more of its kind are emphatically 
disvalued. 

The value of affiliation is dependent upon social acceptability in the family, 
among one’s friends, and by sex partners of one’s choice. These, in turn, are 
spelled out in the details of “having a good time.” Geographica! mobility and 
freedom of movement are of especial value as a source of pleasure. Some of the 
things most worth having come through traveling about, telling about one’s 
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trip at the hogan of a relative some miles distant, and, at least in the good old 
days, returning home with handsome gifts and there again enjoying intimacy 
and talk. Sociability is closely related and can be realized by attending and 
sponsoring sings, working with relatives, and participating in games. Playing 
practical jokes, teasing, drinking, dancing, and the enjoyment of sex, are also 
sources of pleasure which it is permissible to seek and which are counted among 
the good things of life. The amenities—polite speech and good manners—also 
add to the enjoyment of human society. The means with which to realize the 
interdependent values of affiliation, enjoyment, mobility and sociability— 
money, some form of transportation, presentable clothing—are requisite 
instruments and therefore valued. Conversely, deformity or ugliness with the 
consequent likelihood of sexual and social rejection, clothes so poor that one 
would be ashamed to be seen at a sing, and a bad temper which alienates 
friends, are both misfortunes and vices, closing off the channels which lead to 
the realization of the good life. 

13. Summary. The general characteristics of the value system of the 
Ramah Navaho as described above (Section 8) form a pattern dominated by 
realizable, practical ideals, with this-wordly happiness the central concern. The 
value system is empirically based, specific and concrete in its phrasing, and 
geared to consequences. Correction, compensation and the neutralization of 
evils are the principles of its operation. Evaluation, actions and sanctions are 
for the most part situationally determined. The value premises establish as the 
greatest good a properly balanced order in the universe, with the well-being 
and safety of the People as the over-all goal. Correct performance is the chief 
means of maintaining order, and the basic value concept, héZ6nf, is multi- 
valent and predominantly esthetic in tone. The positive focal values, family, 
knowledge, health, possessions and enjoyment of life, are interpreted through 
directives calling for the maintenance of order and the avoidance of strange 
and dangerous situations, and at the interpersonal level, getting along well 
with everyone. The positive characterological model calls for dignity, quiet 
inner strength, skill, linguistic fluency, self-control and beauty of bearing and 
appearance, among numerous other virtues; the negatively regarded charac- 
teristics of ill-temper, cruelty, destructiveness, irresponsibility and lack of 
control define the ‘“‘mean”’ individual and may give rise to witchcraft gossip. 
Finally, both material and nonmaterial goods are required to realize the goals 
of the value system. These include both property and skills, secular and reli- 
gious, and various highly regarded states, especially fertility, mobility, socia- 
bility, sensual pleasures and the amenities. 

Thus, to belong to a large and amiable family, to know how to get along 
well with others, to have good fields and large flocks, to be strong and healthy, 
to know how to keep and increase what one has, to work and to enjoy oneself, 
to know how to fend off the dangers that beset men, to have nice things and to 
be able to create beautiful objects and preserve harmonious relations with 
men and the powers that control the world, and at last to grow into wisdom 
and dignity in old age—this is the lot of the fortunate, the reward of those who 
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live as the Old People taught, the hope of those who wish for a better life than 
they have. 

While a considerable number of additions might still be made to the value 
system of the Ramah Navaho, the major components have been presented, 
as far as the current inquiry permits. Although individual variations were not 
examined and the various changes that have taken place were not given special 
attention, it is known that there are Navahos who value wealth for the sake of 
prestige and success rather than as a means to family well-being and a full 
life. Others have accepted the notion of their neighbors that women are inher- 
ently inferior to men; some that sex, drinking and gambling are inherently 
vicious rather than good or bad according to their effect. Control over cere- 
monial knowledge is gradually being lost. Although not an adequate substi- 
tute, white American hospitals and doctors are now often included among the 
means useful for restoring health, at least for “white diseases.” Some young 
Navahos are turning from the Squaw Dance to jitterbug. Their increasingly 
competent command of English carries their conceptions of the good, the true 
and the beautiful far from the notions of their parents and grandparents. But 
for most Navaho, including many young members of the group, and for the 
Ramah Navaho in particular who have been the chief object of this study, 
the way of the Old People still remains in large part the model by which be- 
havior is governed and the way the good life is defined. 

An analysis of the results of the value-orientations questionnaire recently 
completed (Kluckhohn and Romney in F. Kluckhohn and others, in press) 
reaches the following conclusions regarding the contemporary state of values 
among the Ramah Navaho: 


From the perspective of other studies of Navaho culture and Navaho 
values, the most striking findings of the present research are these: 

1) The evidence that the dominant values have stood up this long and to 
this degree under attack. 

2) The lack of clear-cut generational patterns. 

3) Good indications to the directional dynamisms of the present system, 
i.e., towards individualism, future time, mastery over nature. 


14. Conclusion. Current literature in the behavioral sciences and philosophy 
bears witness to the variety of ways in which values can be approached. The 
plethora of definitions and the multiplicity of theories are intimidating. By 
some accounts, values are virtually coextensive with all of culture, if not all of 
human behavior; to study values is then to study everything. By others, the 
vagueness and ambiguity of the notion signify its utter meaninglessness; to 
study values is then to study emotive nonsense. Fortunately, it is not neces- 
sary to choose between an all or none conception of values. By the same token, 
there is no need to choose between a theory that would place values in the spot 
occupied by economics or sex in monocausal determinisms, and a tough- 
minded reductionism that deals with values by defining them as something 
else or as nothing at all. What has been emerging from recent studies is not 
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so much a middle course between these extremes as a change in method and 
aspiration. Starting from a broad base of descriptive data and a set of flexible 
guiding hypotheses, one may proceed by easy stages from a verified position 
at a low level of abstraction to a general theory of values. It is less dramatic 
but nonetheless more promising, at least in respect to providing knowledge 
about values and possibly also in the resolution of the philosophical and 
methodological puzzles that have long beset values research. 

Because a descriptive approach to value theory is subject to correction by 
constant recourse to research experience, it cannot at any point enjoy certifi- 
cation as final. To the extent that focused values research is relatively untried, 
only the smallest degree of reliability can be claimed for the first approxima- 
tions attempted. What has been proposed above is clearly at the lowest de- 
scriptive level. It presents one method for reconstructing a cultural value sys- 
tem through classifying values according to their level of generality. The 
scheme itself (sections 3 and 4) can be applied to description in other ways 
than that used here (cf. DuBois 1955-56). In the present instance, the chief 
consideration was the utility of the scheme and mode of description for ex- 
ploratory cross-cultural comparisons, for mapping differences in patterns of 
evaluation according to varying definitions of life situations, and for formulat- 
ing hypotheses relating values to other elements in culture.* It is clear that 
the results to date must be regarded as hypothetical, and the need for refine- 
ment and modification is also evident. At the same time, it can be said that as 
long as conceptual control is maintained by treating values as one among a 
number of significant variables in human behavior, the results of the compara- 
tive study of cultural value systems justify decisively the continuation of the 
inquiry. 


NOTES 


* This paper and the research on which it is based are part of the Comparative Study of 
Values in Five Cultures Project of the Laboratory of Social Relations, Harvard University, sup- 
ported by the Rockefeller Foundation, Social Science Division. The writer wishes to acknowledge 
her debt to the participants in this project whose field work and theoretical efforts have been 
used and, more especially, for help and guidance, to Professors Clyde Kluckhohn, Evon Z. Vogt 
and Cora DuBois. 

' The model for the classificatory scheme has drawn heavily upon Clyde Kluckhohn and 
others (1952), Talcott Parsons and Edward A. Shils (1952) and, in addition, on Florence Kluck- 
hohn (in press), Evon Z. Vogt (1955), and Robert Redfield (1953). For a list of the monographs, 
papers and other research materials used, see frontmatter, Smith and Roberts (1954). Exhaustive 
use was also made of the field note files of the Comparative Study of Values in Five Cultures 
Project at Harvard University. 


? The notion of “essence” from Greek metaphysics is probably a better approximation to 
Navaho conceptualization than “spirit” or “soul.” 

3 Descriptions of the value systems of the Navahos, Zunis, Spanish Americans, Mormons 
and Texans as well as cross-cultural comparisons and hypotheses relative to values will appear in 
the first of the closing volumes of the Comparative Study of Values in Five Cultures Project now 
in preparation, Evon Z. Vogt and John M. Roberts, eds., The Peoples of Rimrock: A Comparative 
Study of Value Systems (tentative title). 
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The American Indian in Transition: Reformation 
and Accommodation' 


FRED W. VOGET 


University of Arkansas 
INTRODUCTION 


TTEMPTSat conserving culture forms expressiveof theold life have proved 

a persistent and recurrent theme in native adjustment to Europeans 

and their culture. American Indian efforts of this kind are commonly classified 

as nativistic movements, which Linton (1943:230) defined as “any conscious, 

organized attempt on the part of a society’s members to revive or perpetuate 
selected aspects of its culture.” 

Linton offers a typology of nativistic movements based on an end-means 
formulation. Thus, “magical revivalism” is designed to “recreate the total 
situation in which the ancestors lived . . . [or at least] those aspects of the 
ancestral situation which appear desirable in retrospect” (p. 232). “Rational 
revivalism,”’ since it grows largely out of pervasive and durable frustrations, 
makes use of elements symbolic “of a period when the society was free or, in 
retrospect, happy or great’’ (p. 233). ‘“‘Perpetuative rational’? movements ex- 
press a need for “‘social solidarity’’; in these the ‘‘elements selected for perpetu- 
ation become symbols of the society’s existence as a unique entity” (ibid.). 

Anthropologists have for the most part described nativistic movements 
in the social context of dominance-submission. For the subordinated groups 
there is a sense of deprivation and frustration, producing a psychological con- 
figuration in which precipitate anxiety and durable hostility direct individuals 
toward nativistic protest. This apparently is the view of Linton (1940, 1943), 
and one which can be fitted readily into the more general anthropological 
thesis of social and cultural disorganization (DuBois 1939; Kroeber 1925; La 
Barre 1938; Lesser 1933; Nash 1937). Let us call this native-oriented protest, 
exemplified by the California and Plains Ghost Dances and the teachings of 
the “‘Delaware”’ and “Shawnee” prophets (Mooney 1896), dynamic nativism, 
or revivalistic nativism after Linton. 

The reverse of the contra-acculturative protest can be found in a passive 
resistance or apathy to the beliefs, values and practices that may be imposed 
or indoctrinated by the dominant society. While the frustrative-aggressive 
affect is important here, as in dynamic nativism, the disorganizing and re- 
straining effects of a pervasive anxiety so predominates that at best a passive 
or adjustive nativism emerges. In such instance, compulsive hostility and 
anxiety seem to immobilize individuals, setting them adrift between two 
cultural worlds. To personalize for the moment, we may say that the passive 
nativist lingers over his adjustment, but he is not fond of it nor does he under- 
stand it. He presents the front of an indifferent habitué, punctuating his life 
with spontaneous seizures of immediate satisfactions wherever they may be 
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found—sometimes from the scrap heap of the past, but often from the 
momentary inducements of the conquest society. Out of this psychological 
context, transitional-adaptive forms may arise, but they barely meet the 
standards for physical survival and offer a “watered stock” of aboriginal 
beliefs and practices.” 

While passive nativism may retard and gradualize acculturative effects, 
it can hardly be considered a creative process, actively contributing transi- 
tional forms that provoke reflection and instill a sense of meaning to life. On 
the other hand, it is not easy for dynamic nativists to assume a critical, even 
deprecatory, attitude toward the ways of the past. Yet the American Indian 
has done exactly this. He has not only created social movements that bring a 
new meaning to life, but in so doing he also has assumed an attitude of critical 
appraisal toward the past. 

To this creative effort, aimed at achieving a new life-meaning and realiza- 
tion of self, we may apply the term reformative nativism. In contrast with 
dynamic and passive nativism, reformative nativism is a relatively conscious 
attempt on the part of a subordinated group to attain a personal and social 
reintegration through a selective rejection, modification, and synthesis of 
both traditional and alien (dominant) cultural components. No synthesis, of 
course, is ever so consciously conceived or programmed that it falls directly 
in midstream. The weight of form, meaning, function, and principle (Linton 
1936, 1940; Barnett 1942) may fall to either the native or dominant alien side. 
But the total configuration admits “separates” (Redfield 1941), and blends 
single and dual form-meanings, old and new functions, and ancient and modern 
principles—all of which suggest an accommodation rather than purism or 
apathy. 

How and under what conditions some American Indians have arrived at a 
creative reformation are problems of vital interest to the study of accultura- 
tion. Reformative efforts in the face of alien conquest are not peculiar to the 
native inhabitants of the Americas. Reformation is a state of mind and activity 
that can lay hold upon a “‘complex” society as readily, perhaps more easily 
and effectively, than upon a “simple” society, as witness the movement led 
by Gandhi. Partial or suggestive answers to these broad questions will emerge 
below, but the major problem is of another order: namely, to describe the 
special characteristics of the reformative movement among American Indians. 
Three religious movements, each associated with a different culture region, 
can be used advantageously in this typological effort: Gaiwiio or the “Great 
Message”’ of the Iroquois, Peyotism in the Plains, and Shakerism in the Pacific 
Northwest. A comparative survey and conceptualization of the major char- 
acteristics of each of these movements follows. 


PROPHETIC REVELATION AND LEGITIMACY 


Each of the reformative religions begins with a special revelation traceable 
to a Creator-God. In point of content the revelation emphasizes a new way 
that God has devised for his Indian children. If Indians will but accept God’s 
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plan, life will be better; the Indian will maintain his race, strengthen the bonds 
of his kinship, and remain culturally distinct amid the throngs of whites that 
threaten his very existence. At long last, he may even gain the victory. 

The revelation also conveys the suggestion of a “chosen people” complex, 
which, as Nehru (1941) observed, is the unique discovery of all who are 
dominated, yet possess the will to resist. The enhancement of self-esteem that 
follows is a part of the problem of legitimacy and a concerted effort at equaliz- 
ing the roles of the two conflicting groups. The logic is simple but effective. 
God has created both the white and the Indian races. God has given each his 
separate “‘Way.” Since this is so, God loves the Indian equally, and perhaps 
now favors him more than the conquering white. 

In this way, members of the reformative movement legitimize their beliefs 
and practices vis-A-vis the dominant group, and in so doing they also legiti- 
mize the self.* The innovation, however, must also compete in the market- 
place of tradition and conservatism. For the illiterate reformer, direct com- 
munication with God provides an unassailable base for new belief and act in 
the absence of a written word. Literate Indians, on the other hand, may use 
the Bible itself as a means of scriptural defense as well as for enlightenment 
on God’s new Indian way. When used for enlightenment, the Scriptures are 
used both defensively against his white brothers and offensively against his 
less acculturated fellows for purposes of leadership and prestige.‘ 

The unassailable power and authority of the Creator-God is so vital 
to the renascent reformers that they seem to draw closer to Him. Leaders and 
laity alike seek to personalize the relationship with God, and strive to speak to 
Him directly or through special intercessors.® 

Why a personal God emerges and assumes such a prominent role for the 
Indian in this reformative phase of acculturation is a challenging problem. 
Psychologically, a sense of helplessness may pressure the individual to rely on 
a commanding and protecting figure. Sociologically, the tendency may be tied 
to individualizing trends in tribal societies undergoing change within the 
Western framework.*® 


HEALING THE BODY 


Healing plays a vital and continuing role in reformative movements like 
Gaiwiio, Peyotism, and Shakerism. Indian preoccupation with health has a 
realistic base in fact, for the vital statistics of every family convey the poignant 
urgency of the struggle for life. To have one’s health restored miraculously 
by the agent of a benevolent deity awakens hope and prepares the ground for 
faith. There are diseases, too, which the Indian knows are his alone, and only 
his kind possesses the knowledge and skill that heal. 

From the viewpoint of culture change, however, the main significance of 
healing rests with the attitude toward new and old techniques. What is new 
is not simply an addition to the tribal repertoire; on the contrary, the new 
technique supersedes the old.’ Traditional cures are outmoded and even dan- 
gerous to society, for they are practised by those now known to be perverted 
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by false beliefs and wicked aims. Inevitably, then, the reformative leader and 
his followers are brought into conflict with the tribal shamans and upholders 
of the ancient ceremonies, who must either be converted or destroyed. 


ANTI-NATIVISM 


The critical eye with which followers of Gaiwiio, Peyote, and Shakerism 
view the past distinguishes them immediately from dynamic nativists, who 
idealize the past and seek to restore it. An important point at issue is whether 
reformist anti-nativism is selective or whether it ranges the whole field of an- 
cient life. 

Attitudes toward the past expressed by leaders of reformative movements 
are helpful in answering this question, although in the final analysis “actions 
must speak louder than words.” From Handsome Lake, the Seneca prophet 
of Gaiwiio, we hear that the ancients knew a life that was good, but it was im- 
perfect and incomplete because they knew God incompletely (Parker 1913: 56). 
Through revelation the Creator had now revealed Himself truly to His people. 
The people must rid themselves of any beliefs and practices, old or borrowed, 
that contradicted God’s program. 

Similar assertions of imperfection in the ancient life are found in the state- 
ments of John Rave, the Winnebago Peyotist. Peyote taught Rave that “only 
God is Holy” and he was happy to report that after taking peyote “people 
throw aside all the (evil) ceremonies that they were accustomed to perform 
before” (Radin 1923:393, 395). Shakers of the Pacific Northwest took an 
equally antagonistic stand with regard to ancient beliefs and ceremonies 
(Gunther 1949:48; Collins 1950:403; Mooney 1896, letter of Rev. Myron 
Eells). 

It would seem, however, that American Indian reformists, while attacking 
traditional beliefs and practices which are out of harmony with the projected 
order, are inclined to concentrate upon special institutions. Of these, witch- 
craft and shamanism receive the brunt of the attack. But if a more tolerant 
view may be taken toward religious ceremonies that perform a more public 
function, it does not mean that reformists are staunch supporters of tra- 
ditional ceremony. They do not simply impart an ethical basis to old beliefs 
as Deardorff (1951:102-103) maintains Handsome Lake accomplished for 
the Seneca and other Iroquois. On the contrary, reformative leaders and fol- 
lowers seek to modify and program selected aspects of traditional and bor- 
rowed ceremonialism, according to their own frame of reference. This is what 
Handsome Lake did when he both added the Strawberry Feast and included 
traditional festivals like New Year’s, Maple, and Green Corn in the Gaiwiio 
repertoire. This is what Peyotists and Shakers have also done in their Native- 
Christian ceremonies. Reformists, then, do not simply fall into the harness of 
the past, armed with some new interpretations—they reorganize the past 
selectively in relation to the known present. 

It is not easy to capture the intent and meaning of “the present” held by 
reformists, although it is evident that the changes which have occurred must 
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imply a distinctive frame of reference. Some basic assumptions that seem to 
enter into the new thought are: (1) people suffer disease and experience want 
because they have drifted away from God and are leading “‘bad” lives; (2) 
the ways of the past have failed and it is no longer possible to return to them; 
(3) a new way, divinely led, is necessary if the Indian is to be freed from disease 
and want; (4) God wants the Indian to remain physically and culturally dis- 
tinct from the conquerors, so the new way must make use of basic Indian beliefs 
and practices; and (5) some of the ways of the alien conquerors may be in line 
with the new life planned for Indians. 

The outcome of the present-mindedness of reformists is rejection of the 
tribal ceremonial, for the most part, and hastening of its passing (Skinner 
1915: 725-726). Like Fox Peyotists, reported by Joffe (1940:315), reformists 
are more inclined to assert the falsity of ancient belief than to affirm its ve- 
racity. 

CHARACTER AND MORALITY 

The founders and important leaders of reformative movements seem to 
share a deep sense of unworthiness which they are not above expressing pub- 
licly in guilty self-recrimination. They voice a poignant longing to be trans- 
formed by the inner light of the Creator’s goodness. And they further assume 
that other people do or should experience the same sense of evil and the desire 
to be regenerated (Gunther 1949:38; Deardorff 1951:90-91; Parker 1913: 20- 
26; Radin 1923:393-394, 398; Petrullo 1934: 84). 

Actually, the personal lives of reformative leaders seem to hold a dual sig- 
nificance for their followers. In the first instance the conflict, sorrow, and 
humiliation of their lives helps establish a sympathetic bridge with those who 
have shared similar experiences. In the second instance, the leader stands forth 
as a person transfigured in body and in character. Of the two, the symbolism 
of the regenerate body is the more basic and immediate attraction, but it is 
not the sole end. Handsome Lake admonished his listeners with the Creator’s 
displeasure at such things as abortion, infanticide, adultery, parental neglect, 
gossip, theft, greed, drunkenness, sorcery, card playing, and dancing to the 
fiddler’s tune (Parker 1913). Of Slocum’s Shakers, minister Eells, by no means 
a friend of the movement, had to admit that the “‘system has led its followers 
to stop drinking, gambling, betting, horse racing, the use of tobacco, and the 
old style incantations over the sick’”’ (Mooney 1896:749). Peyotists are also 
interested in sin and character, despite La Barre’s minimizing of their im- 
portance, although some may be more preoccupied with healing than with a 
personal moral change. However, the point is that the two traits, healing and 
morality, are inseparable components of reformative movements like Gaiwiio, 
Peyotism, and Shakerism, despite differences in tribal and local emphasis. 
The words of the Delaware, Elk Hair, a strongly native-oriented Peyotist, 
bear this out. 

“T pray to God and to Peyote in order to get a clear mind and be good before I 


leave this world. . . . I must pray to Peyote to make my mind good and clear. God has 
told me to get ready so that I can go where there is only goodness.”’ (Petrullo 1934: 47). 
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PROSELYTING FOR GOD 


Some reformative movements die within the lifetime of the prophet- 
innovator and never get beyond the tribal boundaries, as in the case of Kolas- 
kin (Ray 1936) and Kanakuk (1900, 1896). On the other hand, Peyotism has 
united peoples both in the Plains and the Great Basin in a common religion, 
and has penetrated some groups in the Southwest, notably the Navaho (La 
Barre 1938:109-123; Stewart 1944). Shakerism began among Puget Sound 
Salish and gradually moved eastward and southward to include peoples in 
culturally related Northwest California and in the culturally distinct Plateau 
area (Gunther 1949:42-48; Spier 1935). Gaiwiio alone has been confined to 
the Iroquoian subregion of the Northeast, spreading from the Seneca to all 
tribes of the Confederacy with the exception of the Oneida (Deardorff 1951: 
80, 99-100, Note 10). 

The transfer of the new religions to other areas is not the result of simple 
contact diffusion. The leaders themselves seem impelled to carry the message 
far and wide. Turned back at the “gate’”’ to heaven, Shaker prophet John 
Slocum reported that he was sent back to earth with a message from God. 
Specifically, “he must explain to the people that gambling, drinking, and In- 
dian doctoring were bad; that they must learn to pray before eating or going 
to bed and after getting up each morning; that they must cross themselves on 
all these occasions; that they must confess their sins; and that they must go 
to church on Thursdays and Sundays” (Barnett 1953:5). Handsome Lake’s 
“messengers” pointed out the smoking tomb of a man whom God had previ- 
ously selected to carry his message, and then admonished: “So now to you, 
therefore, we say, proclaim the message that we/messengers of the Creator/ 
give you and tell it truly before all people” (Parker 1913: 26). 

Peyotists alone do not seem to have received a divine injunction of the 
order of Slocum and Handsome Lake, but leaders like Wilson, Rave, and even 
the unscrupulous Washo-Paiute innovator, Lancaster, taught and preached 
the new way because of the good which they hoped to bring their people 
(Speck 1933:549; Radin 1923: 393-394; Stewart 1944:71). Indeed, the history 
of Peyotism in the Plains and Intermontane area is marked by the many little- 
known men who took it upon themselves to travel from tribe to tribe with the 
new religion.® 

As the reformative movement develops a more formal structure, the organi- 
zation established under the articles of incorporation begins to assume a 
greater role in the proselyting program. Ministers licensed by the Shaker 
Church go forth to convert and to establish new churches (Gunther 1949: 60 
66). Local charters are used to affiliate Plains tribes with the Peyotist Native 
American Church, organized in 1918 (La Barre 1938: Appendix 9). Gaiwiio 
worshippers may not possess a formal charter of incorporation, but they do 
possess a relatively uniform scripture in the traditions of the Great Message, 
and they are inclined to accept the direction of the council situated at Tona- 
wanda, long time residence of Handsome Lake and center of Iroquois conser- 
vatism (Deardorff, 1951:99). 
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Reformative missionary activity carries important cultural implications, 
since it stimulates intertribal contacts and promotes a sense of brotherhood 
among Indians. Presently it would seem that the universalistic qualities of 
reformative movements facilitates a sympathetic identification with other 
Indians. This quality of mind and feeling may eventuate in a Pan-Indian 
movement quite comparable to those now operating in Asia, India, and 
Africa.® 


HOLY PLACES 


Sacred shrines are so common to organized religions that the problem of 
similar developments among Indian reformists has special historic interest. 
Although the birthplaces of the reformative prophets are not held in special 
veneration, holy places or centers for instruction have developed. Thus 
Tonawanda is considered the locus for Gaiwiio, Oklahoma is the best place to 
learn about Peyotism, and Mud Bay is the setting for an annual commemora- 
tive ceremony by the Shakers. Organizational functions may account for much 
contemporary interest in these locations, but the members also seem to feel 
that at some time during their lives they should pay a visit to the center.!° 


STATUS INNOVATIONS 


The attention which reformists pay to social status is one of the most vital 
and striking characteristics of the movement. This is not to say that they are 
openly aggressive or in conflict over status positions. On the contrary, re- 
formists seem to be passively egalitarian. But behind this placid screen of 
equality lies a concern with personal recognition, an effort to get before the 
public and to be approved. The theme of separate but equal recognition is 
voiced in Peyote meetings when leaders cite individual members by name in 
the opening prayer. It is found in the separate but equal performance of 
Shaker members in the dance and curing rite. It shows up in Gaiwiio in the 
multiplying of statuses that in some ways duplicate those of the ancient coun- 
cil of the League. 

Preoccupation with personal social status seems to echo personal concern 
with the self, physically and morally. Social status is not so much a comple- 
ment to physical and moral becoming, however, as it is a summation and com- 
pletion of the self. For reformative young men in a sense are second gen- 
eration, who consider the old social order past recall and who find themselves 
overshadowed by the giant personalities of the past. With men possessed of 
aboriginal qualifications in control of the lingering political and ceremonial 
systems, youths must purchase their way to position or face the uneasy route 
that leads to the society of their conquerors. Their striving for social recog- 
nition is related to the breakdown of the old social order, which is manifest in 
three ways: (1) loss in the actual number of statuses; (2) functional obsoles- 
cence of the old social instruments for achievement; and (3) capitalizing of 
status in terms of purchase. In seeking a solution to this dilemma, people 
strive to integrate the self in a social order that is characteristically different 
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from the past, with new and controllable instruments for personal achieve- 
ment. 

In building their new social order, reformists may do one of three things: 
(1) redefine the old statuses in the new socioceremonial context; (2) produce 
an entirely new set of statuses; or (3) redefine some old statuses and introduce 
some new ones. Each of these attempts at reorganization can be illustrated 
from our three reformative movements. 

The social organization of Shakerism is an excellent example of the intro- 
duction of new statuses, largely drawn from American society. The new sta- 
tuses are administrative in character, and were formally adopted when the 
Shaker Church was organized in 1892. At this time a “headman” and seven 
“elders” were elected, and five “ministers” were appointed and given cer- 
ized to include “a bishop, five elders, a secretary, and an organizer, all elected 
for a term of four years” (Collins 1950:409). While the stimulus for a Shaker 
organization modeled on the Presbyterian Church can be attributed in part 
to the persecution to which the Shakers were then subject and to advice of 
white friends, the fact that there was “much talk about sending out minis- 
ters’’ even at the initial meeting indicates that the members conceived their 
roles to be much different from those existing in aboriginal times. 

In contrast to Shakerism, Gaiwiio offers a social organization based on a 
functional redefinition of Iroquoian ceremonial and political systems to accord 
with the requirements of the new religion. Holder of a sachemship himself, 
Handsome Lake sought to infuse new substance into the hereditary system by 
recalling popular responsibility to the chiefs of his day. This he accomplished 
by teaching that the Creator had “appointed” chiefs to “do good for the 
people.” Both the “‘religious leaders and the chiefs must enforce obedience to 
the teachings of Gaiwiio.” Finally, the people must accept Handsome Lake 
as their supreme leader and teacher, which they apparently did in a com- 
mon assembly, when “all the people... with one accord acclaimed that 
Ganio’daiio’ should lead them...” and the title of Sedwagowane, “chief 
leader, or our great teacher,”’ was conferred upon him (Parker 1913:41, 44, 
53). 

It is apparent that Handsome Lake did not consciously seek to substitute 
new statuses for old. Rather, he accepted the social order as it existed and 
strove to fuse it with Gaiwiio. In some localities this resulted in a dual system 
of chiefs, one set political and the other set religious. In other instances, the 
leaders of Gaiwiio performed dual roles, religious and political (Deardorff, 
personal communication). 

Peyotism seems to illustrate the third alternative, a combination of old 
statuses in a new ceremonial context together with new statuses, largely ad- 
ministrative, modeled on the dominant society. Thus, functional counterparts 
to the Peyotist ‘‘road chief” or “peyote chief,” “drum chief,” “fire chief,” 
“water woman,” and the like, can be found in native Plains ceremonial, but it 
is apparent that the reformative nexus gives them a special distinctiveness. In 
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some cases, notably among the more acculturated prairie tribes, the peyote 
chief openly assumes the role of a minister, employing lengthy sermons on 
morality and calling upon members to rid themselves of their sins. At times, 
as in the case of the Oto, Koshiway, he may perform “marriages and baptisms 
and conduct... funerals...” (La Barre 1938:168). Some of the more 
acculturated Peyotists have even attempted to affiliate with local Christian 
denominations (Radin 1923:395, 421; Stewart 1941:305). 

The introduction of new administrative statuses entered the Peyotist 
structure in 1918, when the Native American Church incorporated. La Barre 
(1938:171) reported some 24 tribes with Native American Church charters in 
1936, each contributing an annual levy to the national organization. Each 
tribe also sent two delegates to an annual convention, which functioned pri- 
marily as a political action committee for preserving ‘their constitutionally 
guaranteed right of religious freedom.” But Peyotists have not stopped with 
the formal organization of the church and the missionary program. The at- 
tractiveness of the American committee and club model has led to special 
men’s and women’s fraternities and “auxiliaries.”’ 


POLITICAL PROGRAM 


The development of a political program within the reformative frame- 
work is actually the legal aspect of the whole problem of legitimacy, referred 
to above. Harassed and threatened by ministers and local authorities, re- 
formists have sought the legal protections which the alien society normally 
extends individual citizens and groups. This has meant the employment of 
friendly whites and lawyers to draw up the articles of incorporation. 

The struggle for the right to worship as Indians in the Indian way has also 
expanded the opportunities of acculturated Indians, who nevertheless may 
continue to identify with their own people. These younger and more literate 
men enter into conventions like that of the Native American Church in order 
to program the political pressures and their direction in such a way that the 
“constitutionally guaranteed right of religious freedom” may be expressed. 

This definition of rights within the alien legal structure probably hastens 
the rate of covert change. Immediately, however, the emergence of a tribal, 
and even a national, pride in “being Indian” acts as a brake to change in “In- 
dian” forms and practices. Some of the more acculturated even begin to argue 
for autonomous Indian states, pointing to the nation-status of the tribes when 
original treaties were negotiated. External pressure and the pressure of ac- 
culturated individuals who voice their Indian ancestry with pride must both 
be counted as factors in the distinctive structure and political direction of the 
reformative movement. 


SCHISMS 


Differences in belief, form, and practice which have strained and some- 
times split tribal communities have been reported in each of these three re- 
formative movements. How shall these differences be interpreted? Are they 
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simply “doctrinal” disputes, comparable to the minor differences that fre- 
quently separate Christian denominations and sects? Are they simply the 
political-prestige rivalries between individuals and families expectable in dis- 
organized societies? Or do these points of difference reflect basic attitudes 
towards the past, the present, and a future represented by the dominant so- 
ciety? 

American anthropologists generally seem to consider Peyotist and Shaker 
dissensions and disputes over form and reinterpretation as surface phenomena. 
The proliferation of ceremonial variants, the shifting memberships, and the 
hostile opposition of particular families to specific ceremonial forms are cited 
as evidence that schisms are “‘matters doctrinal but not essential.” Yet on these 
“doctrinal” matters, some of La Barre’s informants assumed a rather positive 
stand. In 1932, War Eagle wrote La Barre (1938:161) that “it will be a bless- 
ing to the world when all the Quapaws and what few Delawares.. . prac- 
ticing the Christian-adulterated Wilson rite will change [to the standard 
peyote rite].” Shakers seem to differ with equal vehemence on the inclusion 
or exclusion of Christian elements such as the Bible and preaching." 

Since some forms and meanings that are drawn from American society 
are usually admitted in ostensibly conservative Peyote and Shaker ceremonies, 
it would appear that doctrinal issues alone were at stake. However, the dis- 
putants themselves usually pose the problem in terms of a pure, or relatively 
pure, Indian versus a diluted, even foreign, ceremony. This suggests that indi- 
viduals like La Barre’s correspondent have a model which they try to follow, 
and that the differences polarized by the respective type-models are deep- 
rooted and persistent. This could mean that a nuclear membership exists for 
each model despite the transient membership that passes, with seeming in- 
difference, between the opposing types. These nuclear memberships would 
represent different levels of acculturation, distinguishable by separate trait 
complements, but perhaps more importantly by different social and cultural 
experiences and attitudes. 

With the aid of nuclear memberships, elsewhere categorized as Native, 
Native-Modified, and Euroamerican-Modified (Voget 1951), the recurrent 
and enduring opposition between so-called “conservatives” and “‘progres- 
sives” is clarified.” In certain instances, as among the Delaware, all three 
memberships may be involved in the development of the new religious move- 
ment, but the treatment in each case is somewhat distinctive."* On the whole, 
however, it is the Native-Modified and Euroamerican-Modified who con- 
tribute most to the origin and development of the reformative movement. 
Through their joint efforts a simple healing rite is transformed and made the 
basis for an Indian renascence. In time, the two groups split on fundamental 
issues that involve the social and cultural persistence of the Indian. But while 
the Native-Modified group may succeed in its effort to purify the ceremony of 
alien-dominant forms introduced by Euroamerican-Modified individuals, 
form-reinterpretations and the moral and character functions attributable to 
the latter are not entirely lost." 
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ROLE AND FATE OF THE REFORMATIVE MOVEMENT 


Reformative movements are relatively stable and enduring developments 
when compared with the short life of “Ghost Dances” and other revivalistic 
movements. Gaiwiio is more than 150 years old, and both Peyote and Shak- 
erism are fully half as old. The durable quality of reform movements suggests 
a fulfillment of long term needs. In time, however, the movements lose in mem- 
bership until only a small proportion of the Indian population remains within 
the fold. This in turn suggests that people redefine their needs or the techniques 
which they find useful, or both. In time, too, reformative members appear as 
perpetuatois of ‘things Indian’ and come to symbolize not only the “‘past”’ 
but stubborn conservatism as well. In this guise the reformative movement 
can probably endure indefinitely. However, at this stage the creative force of 
the movement is spent, and lingering members may even withdraw from pub- 
lic contact and envelop themselves in shroud of secrecy.” 

While American Indian reform movements may be expected to weaken 
and to fall out of step with the psychological and emotional needs of the ma- 
jority, yet they perform a number of important functions in the continuing 
development and adjustment of the Indian. By providing Indians with a 
legitimate base for the evaluation of Indian ways, a new dignity and self- 
confidence emerges. The sense of inferiority and unworthiness which grips the 
Indian gives way to a bolder and more confident outlook, and he is enabled 
to face contemporary issues without immobilizing anxiety. The Indian may 
be said to experience a kind of renascence in body and in “spirit.” The uni- 
versalistic quality of the reformative movement also extends the social and 
cultural experiences of individuals, stimulating a feeling of being an Indian 
rather than the member of a particular tribe. It is upon this affect-base that 
a nationalistic Pan-Indianism seems now to be emerging, with regional con- 
gresses to unite those sharing similar cultural backgrounds. Extension of the 
self also seems to produce a more accommodative frame of reference that 
makes for syncretic forms, beliefs, and practices. 

Reformative movements thus pave the way for a more secular, pragmatic, 
and accommodative adjustment. Reformation appears to be an essential 
phase in the growth and experience of American Indian minorities, which be- 
gins with defense of the old life with military action and passes to efforts at 
reviving the past with ritual and the assistance of a commanding supernatural 
figure. As in the case of Hindu efforts at reform and revival of Hindu culture 
during the nineteenth century, American Indian reform movements are the 
beginning of a Great Awakening (Sheean 1949: 299-363). 


NOTES 


1 Funds contributed by the Committee on Research, University of Arkansas, are gratefully 
acknowledged. 

? MacGregor’s (1946) description of Pine Ridge Sioux acculturation illustrates the general 
tone of passive or adjustive nativism, although it is doubtful whether it encompasses a majority 
of the Sioux. See in this connection Barnett’s (1941: 161) description of the Yurok half-breed and 
Thurnwald’s (1935:389-390) description of the partially-detribalized native of East Africa. 
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3 The classic statement on legitimacy belongs to Quanah Parker: “The White Man . . . goes 
into his church house and talks about Jesus, but the Indian goes into his tipi and talks fo Jesus” 
(Simmons MS, cited by La Barre 1938: 166). 

‘ Albert Hensley, the Winnebago, is an excellent example of a person who attempted to 
capitalize on his knowledge of English and of the Bible in order to achieve a position of prestige 
and leadership, an attempt, incidentally, that failed (Radin 1923). However, efforts to use the 
Scriptures are a recurrent feature in reformative movements (Collins 1950:407; La Barre 
1938: 162-166). Use of the Scriptures to validate and elucidate “old time” ceremonials like the 
Sun Dance in the Plains is also progressing (Shimkin 1942 and 1952; Voget 1953). 

5 The emergence of the Creator as a commanding figure in Indian consciousness probably 
begins under revivalistic or dynamic nativism, as Du Bois (1939:138) concluded in her study of 
the California Ghost Dance. This conclusion is substantiated by the teachings of other prophets 
who sought to restore the past (See Spier 1935 and Mooney 1896 on Smohalla; Heckewelder 1876 
on the “Delaware Prophet”; Mooney 1896 on the “Shawnee Prophet”’). But if revivalistic nativ- 
ism starts Indians along the road that leads to the Creator as a dominant and highly personal figure, 
the process seems to be completed in reformative movements. The personal quality of the man- 
God relationship was put simply and directly by Crashing Thunder in his statement, “I have seen 
God” (Radin 1926:180-181). 

6 Individualization as a consequence of deculturation has been emphasized frequently (e.¢., 
Redfield 1941, 1953; Mead 1932; Thompson and Joseph 1951; Barnett 1941; Thurnwald 1935, 
and Useem 1945). Interesting post-reserve examples of individuation (a quantifying of social 
recognition by a prescribed pattern) are the proliferation of “hand game” ceremonials among 
the Pawnee (Lesser 1933), the wholesale purchase of “medicine bundles” among the Blackfoot 
(Wissler 1912), and the apparent increase in “Tobacco Chapters” among the Crow (Lowie 1919). 

7 Handsome Lake ordered the dissolution of Iroquoian curing societies, with appropriate 
ceremony (Parker 1913:114). Collins (1950:405) states that “One of the most important ways in 
which the Shaker church replaces the guardian spirit religion is its provision for curing the sick.” 
Further, in power contests staged in the Church “or at any meeting,” Shakers “pit their spirit 
power” against “shamans and others” who must accept Shaker membership or suffer sickness, 
perhaps death, through withholding of the captured spirit. For Peyote, see La Barre (1938:114 
ff.) for summary data on tensions and conflicts within a number of Plains tribes. (Also Opler 1940: 
194; Stewart 1944:72; Elkin 1940:242). 

® See Stewart (1944) for a brief summary of the well-travelled proselyter in the Plains and 
Great Basin regions. Stewart concludes that the “crucial factor in Washo-Paiute Peyotism” 
rested in the individual proselyter, to whom he attributed a predominant exploitative motive 
(94-95). La Barre’s minimizing of the economic motive, except in the case of certain leaders such 
as John Wilson, appears more congruent with the facts than does Stewart’s view. 

® Revivalistic movements like the Ghost Dance initiate intertribal sympathy, just as they 
deepen the sensitivity of followers to matters of character and morality. Reformative movements 
continue the trends, enlarge upon them, and develop them. It is doubtful, however, that Peyotism 
and the other reformative movements can be counted as special aspects of Pan-Indianism, as 
Newcomb (1955: 1042-1044) seems to imply. Pan-Indianism, as it is now emerging, seems too 
secular to find a vital place for the ethico-religious solution that movements of reform offer. 

10 Gosiute Peyotists in Utah, according to Malouf (1942:102), had “the desire . . . to some 
day visit the Oklahoma area. It is in Oklahoma that the cult is supposed to have originated. ‘In 
Oklahoma they know peyote and they know how to use it.’” At Caughnawaga it was evident that 
Gaiwiio followers anticipated the time when they could attend the Tonawanda convention. In a 
personal communication Gunther observed, ““Mud Bay is the ‘shrine’ and there is a meeting there 
on July 4 every year. For many years Oakville was a secondary center because Bishop Peter 
Heck, the titular head of the church, and George Jack, the secretary, lived there.” 

1 The recorded history of Gaiwiio does not allow a definite conclusion regarding the presence 
or absence of dissensions based on interpretation and form. Tradition does take note of differences 
in the “code,” for a meeting was convoked in the sixties to establish a uniform text (Parker 
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1913:7). Deardorff (1951:99) emphasizes diversities in the teaching of the ‘“‘code,” some of which 
imply a greater or lesser incorporation of Christian form and meaning, but he concludes that they 
are not sufficient to produce schisms. 

2 For conceptualizations that express intrasocietal differentiation based on acculturative 
effects, see Little (1948) and Spindler and Goldschmidt (1952). For treatments based on a differ- 
ential in community acculturation, see Nash (1937), Redfield (1941), and Thompson and Joseph 
(1951). 

'8 In 1936 the Delaware possessed three basic models: (1) the tribal-oriented ceremony of 
Elk Hair, (2) the “Enoch Hoag ‘moon,’” considered “more ‘pure’ and aboriginal’ than the 
“Wilson ‘moon,’ ” and (3) the “Wilson ‘moon’ ” which drew more heavily than the other two on 
Christian form and meaning (Petrullo 1934; La Barre 1938: 161). 

4 For Gaiwiio there can be little doubt that Iroquoian forms are predominant, but with a 
strong moralistic tone that involves confession. In 1938, La Barre was of the opinion that Peyotist 
trends were away from ceremonies heavily infiltrated with Christian forms and meanings. On the 
other hand, Gunther (personal communication, 1954) states that “The ‘Bible’ Shakers are. . . 
taking over” and that “in some places” they are “linked with the Pentecostal Mission.” The 
question which arises immediately is whether the trend toward a more Indian or a more Christian 
model reflects a differential in acculturation, areally and intra-areally? Within the Plains Peyote 
area an intra-areal differential is suggested, for the strongest Christian influences seem to occur 
among the prairie tribes, presumably the more acculturated of Plains societies. 

8 The secrecy here expressed applies to Indians as well as whites—anyone who does not 
belong. An air of secrecy and outright withdrawal characterized Gaiwiioists at Caughnawaga 
(Voget 1951). Reports about Plains Peyotists (Mead 1932; Petrullo 1934) suggest that withdrawal 
trends were appearing there. The secrecy of conservative nativists is well-known to ethnographers, 
and it is not unlikely that withdrawal is a terminal response in the decline of a culture complex 
or institution. 
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Revitalization Movements 


ANTHONY F. C. WALLACE 


University of Pennsylvania 


INTRODUCTION 


EHAVIORAL scientists have described many instances of attempted 

and sometimes successful innovation of whole cultural systems, or at 
least substantial portions of such systems. Various rubrics are employed, the 
rubric depending on the discipline and the theoretical orientation of the re- 
searcher, and on salient local characteristics of the cases he has chosen for 
study. “Nativistic movement,” “reform movement,” “‘cargo cult,”’ “religious 
revival,” “messianic movement,” “utopian community,” ‘‘sect formation,” 
“mass movement,” ‘social movement,” “revolution,” “charismatic move- 
ment,” are some of the commonly used labels. This paper suggests that all 
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‘these phenomena of major cultural-system innovation are characterized by a 


uniform process, for which I propose the term “‘revitalization.”’ The body of 
the paper is devoted to two ends: (1) an introductory statement of the concept 
of revitalization, and (2) an outline of certain uniformly-found processual 
dimensions of revitalization movements. 

The formulations are based in major part on documentary data, mostly 
published. Library research on the project began in 1951 with a study of the 
new religion initiated by Handsome Lake, the Seneca prophet, among the 
nineteenth century reservation Iroquois. The Handsome Lake materials being 
unusually ample (a number of manuscript journals and diaries were found) 
provided a useful standard with which to compare the various other move- 
ments which have since been investigated. Our files now contain references to 
several hundred religious revitalization movements, among both western and 
nonwestern peoples, on five continents. These represent only a small portion, 
gathered in a quick preliminary survey of anthropological literature. An earnest 
attempt to collect all revitalization movements described in historical, anthro- 
pological, and other sorts of documents, would without question gather in 
thousands. Movements on which we have substantial data include: in North 
America, the Handsome Lake case (Seneca, 1799-1815), the Delaware Prophet 
(associated with Pontiac, 1762-1765), the Shawnee Prophet (associated with 
Tecumseh, 1805-1814), the Ghost Dance (1888-1896), and Peyote; in Europe, 
John Wesley and early Methodism (1738-1800); in Africa, Ikhnaton’s new 
religion (ancient Egypt), the Sudanese Mahdi (the Sudan, 1880-1898), and 
the Xosa Revival (South Africa, 1856-1857); in Asia, the origin of Christianity, 
the origin of Mohammedanism (c610-650), the early development of Sikkhism 
(India, c1500-c1700), and the Taiping Rebellion (China, 1843-1864); in 
Melanesia, the Vailala Madness (New Guinea, c1919-c1930); in South 
America, a series of terre sans mal movements among the forest tribes, from 
early contact to recent times.! 

Accordingly, the formulations presented here are in an intermediate stage: 
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a species has been recognized and certain characteristics (selected, of course, 
in the light of the author’s theoretical interests) described, after the fashion 
of natural history. More abstract descriptions, in terms of the interaction of 
analytic variables, can only be suggested here, and other papers will present 
details of the dynamics of the revitalization process. 


THE CONCEPT OF REVITALIZATION 


A revitalization movement is defined as a deliberate, organized, con- 
scious effort by members of a society to construct a more satisfying culture. 
Revitalization is thus, from a cultural standpoint, a special kind of culture 
change phenomenon: the persons involved in the process of revitalization 
must perceive their culture, or some major areas of it, as a system (whether 
accurately or not); they must feel that this cultural system is unsatisfactory; 
and they must innovate not merely discrete items, but a new cultural system, 
specifying new relationships as well as, in some cases, new traits. The classic 
processes of culture change (evolution, drift, diffusion, historical change, ac- 
culturation) all produce changes in cultures as systems; however, they do not 
depend on deliberate intent by members of a society, but rather on a gradual 
chain-reaction effect: introducing A induces change in B; changing B affects 
C; when C shifts, A is modified; this involves D .. . and so on ad infinitum. 
This process continues for years, generations, centuries, millennia, and its per- 
vasiveness has led many cultural theorists to regard culture change as essen- 
tially a slow, chain-like, self-contained procession of superorganic inevitabilities. 
In revitalization movements, however, A, B, C, D, E. . . N are shifted into a 
new Gestalt abruptly and simultaneously in intent; and frequently within a 
few years the new plan is put into effect by the participants in the movement. 
We may note in passing that Keesing’s assessment of the literature on culture 
change (1953), while it does not deal explicitly with the theoretical issue of 
chain-effects versus revitalization, discusses both types. Barnett (1953) frankly 
confines his discussion to innovations of limited scope in the context of 
chains of events in acceptance and rejection. As Mead has suggested, cul- 
tures can change within one generation (Mead 1955); and the process by 
which such transformations occur is the revitalization process. 

The term “revitalization” implies an organismic analogy.? This analogy is, 
in fact, an integral part of the concept of revitalization. A human society is 
here regarded as a definite kind of organism, and its culture is conceived as 
those patterns of learned behavior which certain ‘“‘parts” of the social organ- 
ism or system (individual persons and groups of persons) characteristically 
display. A corollary of the organismic analogy is the principle of homeostasis: 
that a society will work, by means of coordinated actions (including “cultural”’ 
actions) by all or some of its parts, to preserve its own integrity by maintain- 
ing a minimally fluctuating, life-supporting matrix for its individual members, 
and will, under stress, take emergency measures to preserve the constancy of 
this matrix. Stress is defined as a condition in which some part, or the whole, 
of the social organism is threatened with more or less serious damage. The per- 
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ception of stress, particularly of increasing stress, can be viewed as the common 
denominator of the panel of “drives” or “instincts” in every psychological 
theory. 

As I am using the organismic analogy, the total system which constitutes 
a society includes as significant parts not only persons and groups with their 
respective patterns of behavior, but also literally the cells and organs of which 
the persons are composed. Indeed, one can argue that the system includes 
nonhuman as well as human subsystems. Stress on one level is stress on all 
levels. For example, lowering of sugar level (hunger) in the fluid matrix of the 
body cells of one group of persons in a society is a stress in the society as a 
whole. This holistic view of society as organism integrated from cell to nation 
depends on the assumption that society, as an organization of living matter, 
is definable as a network of intercommunication. Events on one subsystem 
level must affect other subsystems (cellular vis-a-vis institutional, personal 
vis-a-vis societal) at least as information; in this view, social organization 
exists to the degree that events in one subsystem are information to other 
subsystems. 

There is one crucial difference between the principles of social organization 
and that of the individual person: a society’s parts are very widely inter- 
changeable, a person’s only slightly so. The central nervous system cells, for 
example, perform many functions of coordinating information and executing 
adaptive action which other cells cannot do. A society, on the other hand, 
has a multiple-replacement capacity, such that many persons can perform 
the analogous information-coordination and executive functions on behalf 
of society-as-organism. Furthermore, that regularity of patterned behavior 
which we call culture depends relatively more on the ability of constituent 
units autonomously to perceive the system of which they are a part, to receive 
and transmit information, and to act in accordance with the necessities of 
the system, than on any all-embracing central administration which stimu- 
lates specialized parts to perform their function. 

It is therefore functionally necessary for every person in society to main- 
tain a mental image of the society and its culture, as well as of his own body 
and its behavioral regularities, in order to act in ways which reduce stress at 
all levels of the system. The person does, in fact, maintain such an image. This 
mental image I have called “the mazeway,”’ since as a model of the cell-body- 
personality-nature-culture-society system or field, organized by the indi- 
vidual’s own experience, it includes perceptions of both the maze of physical 
objects of the environment (internal and external, human and nonhuman) 
and also of the ways in which this maze can be manipulated by the self and 
others in order to minimize stress. The mazeway is nature, society, culture, 
personality, and body image, as seen by one person. Hallowell (1955) and 
Wallace (1955 and 1956) offer extended discussions of the mazeway and the 
related concepts of self, world view, and behavioral environment. 

We may now see more clearly what “revitalization movements” revitalize. 
Whenever an individual who is under chronic, physiologically measurable 
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stress, receives repeated information which indicates that his mazeway does 
not lead to action which reduces the level of stress, he must choose between 
maintaining his present mazeway and tolerating the stress, or changing the 
mazeway in an attempt to reduce the stress. Changing the mazeway involves 
changing the total Gestalt of his image of self, society, and culture, of nature 
and body, and of ways of action. It may also be necessary to make changes 
in the “‘real’’ system in order to bring mazeway and “reality” into congruence. 
The effort to work a change in mazeway and “‘real’’ system together so as to 
permit more effective stress reduction is the effort at revitalization; and the 
collaboration of a number of persons in such an effort is called a revitalization 
movement. 

The term revitalization movement thus denotes a very large class of phe- 
nomena. Other terms are employed in the existing literature to denote what I 
would call subclasses, distinguished by a miscellany of criteria. “‘Nativistic 
movements,” for example, are revitalization movements characterized by 
strong emphasis on the elimination of alien persons, customs, values, and/or 
materiel from the mazeway (Linton 1943). “Revivalistic’” movements empha- 
size the institution of customs, values, and even aspects of nature which are 
thought to have been in the mazeway of previous generations but are not now 
present (Mooney 1892-93). “Cargo cults” emphasize the importation of alien 
values, customs, and materiel into the mazeway, these things being expected 
to arrive as a ship’s cargo as for example in the Vailala Madness (Williams 
1923, 1934). “Vitalistic movements” emphasize the importation of alien ele- 
ments into the mazeway but do not necessarily invoke ship and cargo as the 
mechanism.® ‘‘Millenarian movements” emphasize mazeway transformation 
in an apocalyptic world transformation engineered by the supernatural. 
“Messianic movements” emphasize the participation of a divine savior in 
human flesh in the mazeway transformation (Wallis 1918, 1943). These and 
parallel terms do not denote mutually exclusive categories, for a given revitali- 
zation movement may be nativistic, millenarian, messianic, and revivalistic all 
at once; and it may (in fact, usually does) display ambivalence with respect 
to nativistic, revivalistic, and importation themes. 

Revitalization movements are evidently not unusual phenomena, but are 
recurrent features in human history. Probably few men have lived who have 
not been involved in an instance of the revitalization process. They are, fur- 
thermore, of profound historical importance. Both Christianity and Moham- 
medanism, and possibly Buddhism as well, originated in revitalization move- 
ments. Most denominational and sectarian groups and orders budded or split 
off after failure to revitalize a traditional institution. One can ask whether a 
large proportion of religious phenomena have not originated in personality 
transformation dreams or visions characteristic of the revitalization process. 
Myths, legends, and rituals may be relics, either of the manifest content of 
vision-dreams or of the doctrines and history of revival and import cults, the 
circumstances of whose origin have been distorted and forgotten, and whose 
connection with dream states is now ignored. Myths in particular have long 
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been noted to possess a dream-like quality, and have been more or less specula- 
tively interpreted according to the principles of symptomatic dream interpre- 
tation. It is tempting to suggest that myths and, often, even legenc's, read 
like dreams because they were dreams when they were first told. It is tempting 
to argue further that culture heroes represent a condensation of the figures of 
the prophet and of the supernatural being of whom he dreamed. 

In fact, it can be argued that all organized religions are relics of old re- 
vitalization movements, surviving in routinized form in stabilized cultures, 
and that religious phenomena per se originated (if it is permissible still in this 
day and age to talk about the “origins” of major elements of culture) in the 
revitalization process—i.e., in visions of a new way of life by individuals under 
extreme stress. 


THE PROCESSUAL STRUCTURE 


A basic methodological principle employed in this study is that of event- 
analysis (Wallace 1953). This approach employs a method of controlled com- 
parison for the study of processes involving longer or shorter diachronic se- 
quences (vide Eggan 1954 and Steward 1953). It is postulated that events or 
happenings of various types have genotypical structures independent of local 
cultural differences; for example, that the sequence of happenings following a 
severe physical disaster in cities in Japan, the United States, and Germany, 
will display a uniform pattern, colored but not obscured by local differences 
in culture. These types of events may be called behavioral units. Their uni- 
formity is based on generic human attributes, both physical and psychological, 
but it requires extensive analytical and comparative study to elucidate the 
structure of any one. Revitalization movements constitute such a behavioral 
unit, and so also, on a lower level of abstraction, do various subtypes within the 
larger class, such as cargo and revival cults. We are therefore concerned with de- 
scribing the generic structure of revitalization movements considered asa behav- 
ioral unit, and also of variation along the dimensions characteristic of the type. 

The structure of the revitalization process, in cases where the full course 
is run, consists of five somewhat overlapping stages: 1. Steady State; 2. Period 
of Individual Stress; 3. Period of Cultural Distortion; 4. Period of Revitaliza- 
tion (in which occur the functions of mazeway reformulation, communication, 
organization, adaptation, cultural transformation, and routinization), and 
finally, 5. New Steady State. These stages are described briefly in the following 
sections. 

I. Steady State. For the vast majority of the population, culturally recog- 
nized techniques for satisfying needs operate with such efficiency that chronic 
stress within the system varies within tolerable limits. Some severe but still 
tolerable stress may remain general in the population, and a fairly constant 
incidence of persons under, for them, intolerable stress may employ “deviant” 
techniques (e.g., psychotics). Gradual modification or even rapid substitution 
of techniques for satisfying some needs may occur without disturbing the 
steady state, as long as (1) the techniques for satisfying other needs are not 
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seriously interfered with, and (2) abandonment of a given technique for re- 
ducing one need in favor of a more efficient technique does not leave other 
needs, which the first technique was also instrumental in satisfying, without 
any prospect of satisfaction. 

Il. The Period of Increased Individual Stress. Over a number of years, indi- 
vidual members of a population (which may be “primitive” or “civilized,” 
either a whole society or a class, caste, religious, occupational, acculturational, 
or other definable social group) experience increasingly severe stress as a result 
of the decreasing efficiency of certain stress-reduction techniques. The culture 
may remain essentially unchanged or it may undergo considerable changes, 
but in either case there is continuous diminution in its efficiency in satisfying 
needs. The agencies responsible for interference with the efficiency of a cul- 
tural system are various: climatic, floral and faunal change; military defeat; 
political subordination; extreme pressure toward acculturation resulting in 
internal cultural conflict; economic distress; epidemics; and so on. The situa- 
tion is often, but not necessarily, one of acculturation, and the acculturating 
agents may or may not be representatives of Western European cultures. 
While the individual can tolerate a moderate degree of increased stress and 
still maintain the habitual way of behavior, a point is reached at which some 
alternative way must be considered. Initial consideration of a substitute way 
is likely, however, to increase stress because it arouses anxiety over the possi- 
bility that the substitute way will be even less effective than the original, and 
that it may also actively interfere with the execution of other ways. In other 
words, it poses the threat of mazeway disintegration. Furthermore, admission 
that a major technique is worthless is extremely threatening because it implies 
that the whole mazeway system may be inadequate. 

III. The Period of Cultural Distortion. The prolonged experience of stress, 
produced by failure of need satisfaction techniques and by anxiety over the 
prospect of changing behavior patterns, is responded to differently by different 
people. Rigid persons apparently prefer to tolerate high levels of chronic stress 
rather than make systematic adaptive changes in the mazeway. More flexible 
persons try out various limited mazeway changes in their personal lives, at- 
tempting to reduce stress by addition or substitution of mazeway elements 
with more or less concern for the Gestalt of the system. Some persons turn to 
psychodynamically regressive innovations; the regressive response empirically 
exhibits itself in increasing incidences of such things as alcoholism, extreme 
passivity and indolence, the development of highly ambivalent dependency 
relationships, intragroup violence, disregard of kinship and sexual mores, ir- 
responsibility in public officials, states of depression and self-reproach, and 
probably a variety of psychosomatic and neurotic disorders. Some of these 
regressive action systems become, in effect, new cultural patterns. 

In this phase, the culture is internally distorted; the elements are not har- 
moniously related but are mutually inconsistent and interfering. For this rea- 
son alone, stress continues to rise. “Regressive” behavior, as defined by the 
society, will arouse considerable guilt and hence increase stress level or at 
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least maintain it at a high point; and the general process of piecemeal cultural 
substitution will multiply situations of mutual conflict and misunderstanding, 
which in turn increase stress-level again. 

Finally, as the inadequacy of existing ways of acting to reduce stress be- 
comes more and more evident, and as the internal incongruities of the maze- 
way are perceived, symptoms of anxiety over the loss of a meaningful way of 
life also become evident: disillusionment with the mazeway, and apathy 
toward problems of adaptation, set in. 

IV. The Period of Revitalization. This process of deterioration can, if not 
checked, lead to the death of the society. Population may fall even to the 
point of extinction as a result of increasing death rates and decreasing birth 
rates; the society may be defeated in war, invaded, its population dispersed 
and its customs suppressed; factional disputes may nibble away areas and seg- 
ments of the population. But these dire events are not infrequently fore- 
stalled, or at least postponed, by a revitalization movement. Many such move- 
ments are religious in character, and such religious revitalization movements 
must perform at least six major tasks: 

1. Mazeway reformulation. Whether the movement is religious or secular, 
the reformulation of the mazeway generally seems to depend on a restructuring 
of elements and subsystems which have already attained currency in the 
society and may even be in use, and which are known to the person who is to 
become the prophet or leader. The occasion of their combination in a form 
which constitutes an internally consistent structure, and of their acceptance 
by the prophet as a guide to action, is abrupt and dramatic, usually occurring 
as a moment of insight, a brief period of realization of relationships and oppor- 
tunities. These moments are often called inspiration or revelation. The refor- 
mulation also seems normally to occur in its initial form in the mind of a single 
person rather than to grow directly out of group deliberations. 

With a few exceptions, every religious revitalization movement with 
which I am acquainted has been originally conceived in one or several hallu- 
cinatory visions by a single individual. A supernatural being appears to the 
prophet-to-be, explains his own and his society’s troubles as being entirely or 
partly a result of the violation of certain rules, and promises individual and 
social revitalization if the injunctions are followed and the rituals practiced, 
but personal and social catastrophe if they are not. These dreams express: 
1. the dreamer’s wish for a satisfying parental figure (the supernatural, 
guardian-spirit content), 2. world-destruction fantasies (the apocalyptic, 
millennial content), 3. feelings of guilt and anxiety (the moral content), and 
4. longings for the establishment of an ideal state of stable and satisfying 
human and supernatural relations (the restitution fantasy or Utopian con- 
tent). In a sense, such a dream also functions almost as a funeral ritual: the 
“dead” way of life is recognized as dead; interest shifts to a god, the com- 
munity, and a new way. A new mazeway Gestalt is presented, with more or 
less innovation in details of content. The prophet feels a need to tell others of 
his experience, and may have definite feelings of missionary or messianic obli- 
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gation. Generally he shows evidence of a radical inner change in personality 
soon after the vision experience: a remission of old and chronic physical com- 
plaints, a more active and purposeful way of life, greater confidence in inter- 
personal relations, the dropping of deep-seated habits like alcoholism. Hence 
we may call these visions “personality transformation dreams.’”’ Where there 
is no vision (as with John Wesley), there occurs a similarly brief and dramatic 
moment of insight, revelation, or inspiration, which functions in most respects 
like the vision in being the occasion of a new synthesis of values and meanings. 

My initial approach to the understanding of these visions was by way of 
psychoanalytic dream theory. This proved to be of some use in elucidating the 
meaning of the vision. From an analysis of its manifest content and from the 
circumstances of the dreamer’s history and life situation, it is possible to make 
more or less plausible interpretations of the nature of the prophet’s personal 
preoccupations and conflicts. But conventional dream theory was designed 
to explain the conflicts represented in ordinary night dreams. Prophetic visions, 
while essentially dream formations, differ in several respects from ordinary 
symptomatic dreams: they often occur during a waking state as hallucinatory 
experiences, or in an ecstatic trance rather than in normal sleep; they impress 
the dreamer immediately as being meaningful and important; the manifest 
content is often in large part rational and well considered intellectual argu- 
ment and cogent moral exhortation; and recollection of them is in unusually 
rich detail. This brings to mind Fromm’s position (1951), that many dreams 
are not so much symptomatic of unconscious neurotic conflict as insightful 
in a positive and creative sense. But this additional consideration did not 
seem adequately to account for the most remarkable feature of all: the trans- 
formation of personality, often in a positive therapeutic sense, which these 
dreams produced. Prophetic and ecstatic visions do express unconscious con- 
flict; they sometimes reveal considerable insight, but they also work startling 
cures. 

We therefore became interested in pursuing the dynamics of personality 
transformation dreams. As a type of event, they would seem to belong to a 
general clinical category of sudden and radical changes in personality, along 
with transformations occurring in psychotic breaks, spontaneous remissions, 
narcosynthesis, some occasions in psychotherapy, “brainwashing,” and shock 
treatments. There are, incidentally, some interesting similarities between the 
physical state of prophets and converts in the vision-trance, and patients un- 
dergoing shock (Sargant 1949, 1951). Physical stress and exhaustion often 
seem to precede the vision-trance type of transformation, and it seems prob- 
able that chemical substances produced in the body under stress may be im- 
portant in rendering a person capable of this type of experience (Hoffer, 
Osmond, and Smythies, 1954). The relationship of this sort of sudden per- 
sonality change to slower maturational processes, on the one hand, and to 
what happens in rites of passage, on the other, should be points of interest to 
social scientists generally. 
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Nonclinical analogues of the prophet’s personality transformation vision 
appear in severai contexts: in accounts of individual ecstatic conversions and 
experiences of religious enthusiasm; in the guardian spirit quest among Ameri- 
can Indians and elsewhere; and in the process of becoming a shaman, which 
is similar in many cultures all over the world. Conversion, shamanism, and 
the guardian-spirit vision seem to be phenomena very similar in pattern. All 
three of these processes are distributed globally; in many cultures all three are 
normal phenomena; all involve persons who are faced with the opportunity 
(if not necessity) of assuming a new cultural role and of abandoning an earlier 
role in order to reduce stress which they will not be able to resolve if they 
stand pat. A precipitating factor in many cases is some sort of severe physical 
stress, such as illness, starvation, sleeplessness, or fatigue. After the vision 
experience, the individual is often able to assume a new role requiring increased 
or differently phrased emotional independence. In the vision experience, he 
has invented a fictitious, nurturing, parent-like supernatural figure who satis- 
fies much of his need for authority and protection; thus he is presumably able 
to loosen emotional ties to certain cultural objects, roles, and persons, and to 
act without undue inhibition and anxiety. Inconvenient wishes are displaced 
onto a fictitious but culturally sanctioned supernatural pseudo-community, 
leaving the personality free for relatively healthy relationships to the real 
world. An essential function of the vision is that the demands for energy made 
by transference wishes are minimized by displacement onto supernatural ob- 
jects which can in fantasy be perceived as uniformly supporting and protective. 

Inasmuch as many prophets were suffering from recognizable and admitted 
mental disorders before their transformation, which they achieved by means 
of a type of experience (hallucination) that our culture generally regards as 
pathological, the relevance of psychopathology to the vision experience needs 
to be explored. We have under way some observations on the case histories 
of a series of persons in a state mental institution who have been known to 
attendants for their excessive religiosity.‘ This survey, which we hope to ex- 
tend to include interview materials, is not complete, but I can summarize our 
initial impressions. Chronic schizophrenics with religious paranoia tend to 
believe that they are God, Jesus, the Virgin Mary, the Great Earth Mother, 
or some other supernatural being. Successful prophets, on the other hand, 
usually do not believe that they are the supernatural, only that they have 
communicated with him (although their followers may freely deify them). 
Prophets do not lose their sense of personal identity but psychotics tend to 
become the object of their spiritual longing. 

There are in this institution several persons who were hospitalized during 
the course of an experience which resembles in many respects the process of 
becoming a prophet. A man, burdened with a sense of guilt and inadequacy, 
and sensible of the need to reform his life, has a religious conversion in which 
he sees God or hears his voice; thereafter he displays a changed and in some 
ways healthier (or at least less rapidly deteriorating) personality; he under- 
takes an evangelistic or prophetic enterprise which is socially inconvenient to 
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spouse, relatives, employer, warden, or other closely associated persons; he is 
thereupon certified as insane and hospitalized. Such frustrated prophets, being 
unable any longer to satisfy important human needs and suffering the obvious 
disapproval of the community, may also lose confidence in their relationship to 
the supernatural pseudo-community. They cannot return to their preconver- 
sion state because the hospital situation makes anything remotely approaching 
normal cultural and social participation impossible. Many therefore take the 
emotionally logical but unfortunate next step, and become the guardian spirit. 

At this time, then, we would tentatively conclude that the religious vision 
experience per se is not psychopathological but rather the reverse, being a 
synthesizing and often therapeutic process performed under extreme stress by 
individuals already sick. 

2. Communication. The dreamer undertakes to preach his revelations to 
people, in an evangelistic or messianic spirit; he becomes a prophet. The 
doctrinal and behavioral injunctions which he preaches carry two fundamental 
motifs: that the convert will come under the care and protection of certain 
supernatural beings: and that both he and his society will benefit materially 
from an identification with some definable new cultural system (whether a 
revived culture or a cargo culture, or a syncretism of both, as is usually the 
case). The preaching may take many forms (e.g., mass exhortation vs. quiet 
individual persuasion) and may be directed at various sorts of audiences (e.g., 
the elite vs. the down-trodden). As he gathers disciples, these assume much of 
the responsibility for communicating the ‘good word,” and communication 
remains one of the primary activities of the movement during later phases of 
organization. 

3. Organization. Converts are made by the prophet. Some undergo hyster- 
ical seizures induced by suggestion in a crowd situation; some experience an 
ecstatic vision in private circumstances; some are convinced by more or less 
rational arguments, some by considerations of expediency and opportunity. 
A small clique of special disciples (often including a few already influential 
men) clusters about the prophet and an embryonic campaign organization 
develops with three orders of personnel: the prophet; the disciples; and the 
followers. Frequently the action program from here on is effectively adminis- 
tered in large part by a political rather than a religious leadership. Like the 
prophet, many of the converts undergo a revitalizing personality transforma- 
tion. 

Max Weber’s concept of “charismatic leadership” well describes the type of 
leader-follower relationship characteristic of revitalization movement organi- 
zations (1947). The fundamental element of the vision, as I have indicated 
above, is the entrance of the visionary into an intense relationship with a 
supernatural being. This relationship, furthermore, is one in which the prophet 
accepts the leadership, succor, and dominance of the supernatural. Many 
followers of a prophet, especially the disciples, also have ecstatic revelatory 
experiences; but they and all sincere followers who have not had a personal 
revelation also enter into a parallel relationship to the prophet: as God is to 
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the prophet, so (almost) is the prophet to his followers. The relationship of the 
follower to the prophet is in all probability determined by the displacement 
of transference dependency wishes onto his image; he is regarded as an un- 
canny person, of unquestionable authority in one or more spheres of leader- 
ship, sanctioned by the supernatural. Max Weber denotes this quality of un- 
canny authority and moral ascendency in a leader as charisma. Followers defer 
to the charismatic leader not because of his status in an existing authority 
structure but because of a fascinating personal “power,” often ascribed to 
supernatural sources and validated in successful performance, akin to the 
“mana” or “‘orenda” of ethnological literature. The charismatic leader thus is 
not merely permitted but expected to phrase his call for adherents as a demand 
to perform a duty to a power higher than human. Weber correctly points out 
that the “‘routinization” of charisma is a critical issue in movement organiza- 
tion, since unless this “‘power”’ is distributed to other personnel in a stable in- 
stitutional structure, the movement itself is liable to die with the death or 
failure of individual prophet, king, or war lord. 

Weber, however, is essentially discussing a quality of leadership, and one 
which is found in contexts other than that of revitalization movements. In 
consequence, his generalizations do not deal with the revitalization formula it- 
self, but rather with the nature of the relationship of the early adherents to 
their prophet. Furthermore, there is a serious ambiguity in Weber’s use of the 
charisma concept. Weber seems to have been uncertain whether to regard it as 
an unusual quality in the leader which is recognized and rationalized by his 
adherents, or whether to regard it as a quality ascribed to the leader by 
followers and hence as being a quality of their relationship to him, determined 
both by the observed and the observer in the perceptual transaction. We have 
used it to denote the libidinal relationship which Freud described in Group 
Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego (1922). 

It would appear that the emotional appeal of the new doctrine to both the 
prophet and his followers is in considerable part based on its immediate satis- 
faction of a need to find a supremely powerful and potentially benevolent 
leader. For both the prophet and his followers, this wish is gratified in fantasy 
(subjectively real, of course); but the follower’s fantasy is directed toward the 
person of the prophet, to whom are attributed charismatic properties of leader- 
ship (Weber 1946, 1947). 

4. Adaptation. The movement is a revolutionary organization and almost 
inevitably will encounter some resistance. Resistance may in some cases be 
slight and fleeting but more commonly is determined and resourceful, and is 
held either by a powerful faction within the society or by agents of a dominant 
fore‘gn society. The movement may therefore have to use various strategies 
of adaptation: doctrinal modification; political and diplomatic maneuver; and 
force. These strategies are not mutually exclusive nor, once chosen, are they 
necessarily maintained through the life of the movement. In most instances 
the original doctine is continuously modified by the prophet,who responds to 
various criticisms and affirmations by adding to, emphasizing, playing down, 
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and eliminating selected elements of the original visions. This reworking makes 
the new doctrine more acceptable to special interest groups, may give it a 
better “‘fit” to the population’s cultural and personality patterns, and may take 
account of the changes occurring in the general milieu. In instances where 
organized hostility to the movement develops, a crystallization of counter- 
hostility against unbelievers frequently occurs, and emphasis shifts from 
cultivation of the ideal to combat against the unbeliever. 

5. Cultural Transformation. As the whole or a controlling portion of the 
population comes to accept the new religion with its various injunctions, a 
noticeable social revitalization occurs, signalized by the reduction of the per- 
sonal deterioration symptoms of individuals, by extensive cultural changes, 
and by an enthusiastic embarkation on some organized program of group ac- 
tion. This group program may, however, be more or less realistic and more or 
less adaptive: some programs are literally suicidal; others represent well con- 
ceived and successful projects of further social, political, or economic reform; 
some fail, not through any deficiency in conception and execution, but because 
circumstances made defeat inevitable. 

6. Routinization. If the group action program in nonritual spheres is effec- 
tive in reducing stress-generating situations, it becomes established as normal 
in various economic, social, and political institutions and customs. Rarely 
does the movement organization assert or maintain a totalitarian control over 
all aspects of the transformed culture; more usually, once the desired trans- 
formation has occurred, the organization contracts and maintains responsibil- 
ity only for the preservation of doctrine and the performance of ritual (i.e., it 
becomes a church). With the mere passage of time, this poses the problems of 
“routinization” which Max Weber discusses at length (Weber 1946, 1947). 

V. The New Steady State. Once cultural transformation has been accom- 
plished and the new cultural system has proved itself viable, and once the 
movement organization has solved its problems of routinization, a new steady 
state may be said to exist. The culture of this state will probably be different 
in pattern, organization or Gestalt, as well as in traits, from the earlier steady 
state; it will be different from that of the period of cultural distortion. 


VARIETIES AND DIMENSIONS OF VARIATION 


I will discuss four of the many possible variations: the choice of identifica- 
tion; the choice of secular and religious means; nativism; and the success- 
failure continuum. 

1. Choice of Identification. Three varieties have been distinguished already 
on the basis of differences in choice of identification: movements which profess 
to revive a traditional culture now fallen into desuetude; movements which 
profess to import a foreign cultural system; and movements which profess 
neither revival nor importation, but conceive that the desired cultural end- 
state, which has never been enjoyed by ancestors or foreigners, will be realized 
for the first time in a future Utopia. The Ghost Dance, the Xosa Revival, and 
the Boxer Rebellion are examples of professedly revivalistic movements; 
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the Vailala Madness (and other cargo cults) and the Taiping Rebellion are 
examples of professedly importation movements. Some formulations like 
Ikhnaton’s monotheistic cult in old Egypt and many Utopian programs, deny 
any substantial debt to the past or to the foreigner, but conceive their ideology 
to be something new under the sun, and its culture to belong to the future. 

These varieties, however, are ideal types. A few movements do correspond 
rather closely to one type or another but many are obvious mixtures. Hand- 
some Lake, for instance, consciously recognized both revival and importation 
themes in his doctrine. It is easy to demonstrate that avowedly revival move- 
ments are never entirely what they claim to be, for the image of the ancient 
culture to be revived is distorted by historical ignorance and by the presence 
of imported and innovative elements. Importation movements, with pro- 
fessed intentions to abandon the ancestral ways, manage to leave elements of 
the ancestral culture intact, if unrecognized, in large areas of experience. And 
movements which claim to present an absolutely new conception of culture are 
obviously blinding themselves to the fact that almost everything in the new 
system has been modeled after traditional or imported elements or both. 
Although almost every revitalization movement embodies in its proposed new 
cultural system large quantities of both traditional and imported cultural 
material, for some reason each movement tends to profess either no identifica- 
tion at all, a traditional orientation, or foreign orientation. This suggests that 
the choice of identification is the solution of a problem of double ambivalence: 
both the traditional and the foreign model are regarded both positively and 
negatively. 

Culture areas seem to have characteristic ways of handling the identification 
problem. The cargo fantasy, although it can be found outside the Melanesian 
area, seems to be particularly at home there; South American Indian prophets 
frequently preached of a migration to a heaven-on-earth free of Spaniards and 
other evils, but the promised-land fantasy is known elsewhere; North Ameri- 
can Indian prophets most commonly emphasized the revival of the old culture 
by ritual and moral purification, but pure revival ideas exist in other regions 
too. Structural “necessity” or situational factors associated with culture area 
may be responsible. The contrast between native-white relationships in North 
America (a “revival” area) and Melanesia (an “importation” area) may be 
associated with the fact that American Indians north of Mexico were never 
enslaved on a large scale, forced to work on plantations, or levied for labor in 
lieu of taxes, whereas Melanesians were often subjected to more direct coercion 
by foreign police power. The Melanesian response has been an identification 
with the aggressor (vide Bettelheim 1947). On the other hand, the Ameri- 
can Indians have been less dominated as individuals by whites, even under 
defeat and injustice. Their response to this different situation has by and large 
been an identification with a happier past. This would suggest that an im- 
portant variable in choice of identification is the degree of domination exerted 
by a foreign society, and that import-oriented revitalization movements will 
not develop until an extremely high degree of domination is reached. 
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2. The Choice of Secular and Religious Means. There are two variables in- 
volved here: the amount of secular action which takes place in a movement, 
and the amount of religious action. Secular action is here defined as the manip- 
ulation of human relationships; religious action as the manipulation of rela- 
tionships between human and supernatural beings. No revitalization move- 
ment can, by definition, be truly nonsecular, but some can be relatively less 
religious than others, and movements can change in emphasis depending on 
changing circumstances. There is a tendency, which is implicit in the earlier 
discussion of stages, for movements to become more political in emphasis, and 
to act through secular rather than religious institutions, as problems of 
organization, adaptation, and routinization become more pressing. The Taip- 
ing Rebellion, for instance, began as religiously-preoccupied movements; op- 
position by the Manchu dynasty and by foreign powers forced it to become 
more and more political and military in orientation. 

A few “purely” political movements like the Hebertist faction during the 
French Revolution, and the Russian communist movement and its derivatives, 
have been officially atheistic, but the quality of doctrine and of leader-follower 
relationships is so similar, at least on superficial inspection, to religious doctrine 
and human-supernatural relations, that one wonders whether it is not a distinc- 
tion without a difference. Communist movements are commonly asserted to 
have the quality of religious movements, despite their failure to appeal to a 
supernatural community, and such things as the development of a Marxist 
gospel with elaborate exegesis, the embalming of Lenin, and the concern with 
conversion, confession, and moral purity (as defined by the movement) have 
the earmarks of religion. The Communist Revolution of 1917 in Russia was 
almost typical in structure of religious revitalization movements: there was a 
very sick society, prophets appealed to a revered authority (Marx), apocalyp- 
tic and Utopian fantasies were preached, and missionary fervor animated the 
leaders. Furthermore, many social and political reform movements, while not 
atheistic, act through secular rather than religious media and invoke religious 
sanction only in a perfunctory way. I do not wish to elaborate the discussion 
at this time, however, beyond the point of suggesting again that the obvious 
distinctions between religious and secular movements may conceal funda- 
mental similarities of socio-cultural process and of psychodynamics, and that 
while all secular prophets have not had personality transformation visions, 
some probably have, and others have had a similar experience in ideological 
conversion. 

Human affairs around the world seem more and more commonly to be 
decided without reference to supernatural powers. It is an interesting question 
whether mankind can profitably dispense with the essential element of the 
religious revitalization process before reaching a Utopia without stress or 
strain. While religious movements may involve crude and powerful emotions 
and irrational fantasies of interaction with nonexistent beings, and can occa- 
sionally lead to unfortunate practical consequences in human relations, the 
same fantasies and emotions could lead to even more unfortunate practical 
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consequences for world peace and human welfare when directed toward people 
improperly perceived and toward organs of political action and cultural 
ideologies. The answer would seem to be that as fewer and fewer men make 
use of the religious displacement process, there will have to be a corresponding 
reduction of the incidence and severity of transference neuroses, or human 
relationships will be increasingly contaminated by character disorders, neu- 
rotic acting out, and paranoid deification of political leaders and ideologies. 

3. Nativism. Because a major part of the program of many revitalization 
movements has been to expel the persons or customs of foreign invaders or 
overlords, they have been widely called “‘nativistic movements.” However, the 
amount of nativistic activity in movements is variable. Some movements— 
the cargo cults, for instance—are antinativistic from a cultural standpoint 
but nativistic from a personnel standpoint. Handsome Lake was only mildly 
nativistic; he sought for an accommodation of cultures and personalities rather 
than expulsion, and favored entry of certain types of white persons and 
culture-content. Still, many of the classic revivalistic movements have been 
vigorously nativistic, in the ambivalent way discussed earlier. Thus nativism 
is a dimension of variation rather than an elemental property of revitalization 
movements. 

A further complication is introduced by the fact that the nativistic compo- 
nent of a revitalization movement not uncommonly is very low at the time of 
conception, but increases sharply after the movement enters the adaptation 
stage. Initial doctrinal formulations emphasize love, co-operation, understand- 
ing, and the prophet and his disciples expect the powers-that-be to be reason- 
able and accepting. When these powers interfere with the movement, the 
response is apt to take the form of an increased nativistic component in the 
doctrine. Here again, situational factors are important for an understanding 
of the course and character of the movement. 

4. Success and Failure. The outline of stages as given earlier is properly 
applicable to a revitalization movement which is completely successful. Many 
movements are abortive; their progress is arrested at some intermediate point. 
This raises a taxonomic question: how many stages should the movement 
achieve in order to qualify for inclusion in the category? Logically, as long 
as the original conception is a doctrine of revitalization by culture change, 
there should be no requisite number of stages. Practically, we have selected only 
movements which passed the first three stages (conception, communication, 
and organization) and entered the fourth (adaptation). This means that the 
bulk of our information on success and failure will deal with circumstances of 
relatively late adaptation, rather than with such matters as initial blockage of 
communication and interference with organization. 

Two major but not unrelated variables seem to be very important in deter- 
mining the fate of any given movement: the relative “realism” of the doctrine; 
and the amount of force exerted against the organization by its opponents. 
“Realism” is a difficult concept to define without invoking the concept of 
success or failure, and unless it can be so defined, is of no use as a variable 
explanatory of success or failure. Nor can one use the criterion of conventional- 
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ity of perception, since revitalization movements are by definition unconven- 
tional. While a great deal of doctrine in every movement (and, indeed, in every 
person’s mazeway) is extremely unrealistic in that predictions of events made 
on the basis of its assumptions will prove to be more or less in error, there is 
only one sphere of behavior in which such error is fatal to the success of a 
revitalization movement: prediction of the outcome of conflict situations. If 
the organization cannot predict successfully the consequences of its own moves 
and of its opponents’ moves in a power struggle, its demise is very likely. If, 
on the other hand, it is canny about conflict, or if the amount of resistance is 
low, it can be extremely “unrealistic” and extremely unconventional in other 
matters without running much risk of early collapse. In other words, probabil- 
ity of failure would seem to be negatively correlated with degree of realism in 
conflict situations, and directly correlated with amount of resistance. Where 
conflict-realism is high and resistance is low, the movement is bound to 
achieve the phase of routinization. Whether its culture will be viable for long 
beyond this point, however, will depend on whether its mazeway formulations 
lead to actions which maintain a low level of stress. 


SUMMARY 


This programmatic paper outlines the concepts, assumptions, and initial 
findings of a comparative study of religious revitalization movements. Re- 
vitalization movements are defined as deliberate, conscious, organized efforts 
by members of a society to create a more satisfying culture. The revitaliza- 
tion movement as a general type of event occurs under two conditions: high 
stress for individual members of the society, and disillusionment with a 
distorted cultural Gestalt. The movement follows a series of functional stages: 
mazeway reformulation, communication, organization, adaptation, cultural 
transformation, and routinization. Movements vary along several dimensions, 
of which choice of identification, relative degree of religious and secular empha- 
sis, nativism, and success or failure are discussed here. The movement is usu- 
ally conceived in a prophet’s revelatory visions, which provide for him a satis- 
fying relationship to the supernatural and outline a new way of life under 
divine sanction. Followers achieve similar satisfaction of dependency needs in 
the charismatic relationship. It is suggested that the historical origin of a great 
proportion of religious phenomena has been in revitalization movements. 


NOTES 


1 The Handsome Lake project, supported largely by a Faculty Research Fellowship of the 
Social Science Research Council, with supplemental funds from the Behavioral Research Council 
and Committee for the Advancement of Research of the University of Pennsylvania, has served as 
a pilot study, and the larger investigation is now largely financed by the National Institute of 
Mental Health (U.S. Public Health Service), Grant M-883, with supplemental funds from the 
American Philosophical Society and the Eastern Pennsylvania Psychiatric Institute. I should like 
to express my appreciation to Sheila C. Steen (who has been the “field director” of the project, 
responsible for much of the empirical research and participant in conceptual formulation), and 
to research and clerical assistants Josephine H. Dixon, Herbert S. Williams, and Ruth Good- 
enough. Persons whose comments and suggestions on the first draft of this paper have been of 
value in its revision include Margaret Mead, Theodore Schwartz, Walter Goldschmidt, A. I. 
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Hallowell, David F. Aberle, Betty S. Wallace and Ward Goodenough. The Handsome Lake move- 
ment will be described in detail in a book the writer is now preparing. For other treatments now 
in print, see Parker, 1913; Deardorff, 1951; Voget, 1954; and Wallace, 1952a and 1952b. 

? This article is not the place to present a general discussion of the notions of order and field, 
function and equilibrium, the organismic analogy, the concept of homeostasis, and certain ideas 
from cybernetics, learning and perception, and the physiology of stress, which would be necessary 
to justify and fully elucidate the assumptions on which the revitalization hypothesis is based. See 
however, Wallace 1953, 1955, and 1956 for further development of the holistic view and more 
extended discussions of the mazeway concept. 

* After we had coined the term “revitalization movement,” we discovered that Marian Smith 
in an article on the Indian Shakers (Smith 1954) uses the closely related term “vitalistic move- 
ments” (“a vitalistic movement may be defined as ‘any conscious, organized attempt on the part 
of a society’s members to incorporate in its culture selected aspects of another culture in contact 
with it’ ”). However, she uses this term for what I would call nonnativistic revitalization move- 
ments with importation (rather than revivalistic) emphasis. 

* T should like to express my appreciation to Dr. Arthur P. Noyes, Superintendent, and Drs. 
Warren Hampe and Kenneth Kool of the staff of Norristown (Pa.) State Hospital, for their assist- 
ance in making this survey possible. 
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A Nativistic Movement in Western Siberia 


LAWRENCE KRADER 


American University 


x May 1904 an Altai Turk’ named Chet or Chot Chelpan (Russianized as 
Chelpanov) received a vision in which there appeared to him a white horse 
carrying a rider dressed in white. This rider announced the imminent return 
to earth of Oirot Khan, who would lead the Altai Turks to freedom from the 
Russians and re-establish the ancient Oirot khanate. The natives along the 
Chuya River in the Altai were deeply stirred by news of this vision. They be- 
lieved that a living god had appeared among them; this belief quickly as- 
sociated itself with the already existent local legend that there still remained 
in distant places a few principalities of the fallen empire of Chingis Khan, and 
that in one of them lived Oirot Khan, the last descendant of the great Khan 
Chingis. It was also connected with a second legend, that in the 18th century a 
prince of the Altai, Shunni, had led his people into Russian domination and 
promised to return and free them if they were not happy in their new state. He 
had returned twice, the first time in the 1870’s. His return was associated with 
a change in the shape of the high peaks of the Altai. In 1900 such a change 
had taken place, possibly as a result of an avalanche, and a Mongol lama had 
announced himself as the returning Oirot Khan. Nothing came of this, how- 
ever, because the Russian regime acted swiftly and expelled him from the 
Altai. 

Between May and July of 1904, there was great activity as a result of 
Chot’s proclamation. The people in the Chuya valley left their homes and 
went to a mountain meeting place which was kept carefully hidden from the 
Russians and from the Christianized Altai Turks as well. The main road con- 
necting western Mongolia and southern Siberia passes through the valley of 
the Chuya, whence its name, Chuiskii trakt, and the region therefore has more 
than local importance. The Russians in the Altai feared the hand of Japanese 
agents in their midst (Bakai 1926: 118-119). 

The mcvement led by Chot Chelpan forms part of the nativistic responses 
to western impact which are reported in several parts of the world. The Cargo 
Cults, the Vailala madness and various wartime movements in New Guinea; 
the Earth-Lodge cults and the related Ghost Dance cult which swept over 
native North America during the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries; 
the Handsome Lake worship of the early nineteenth century Seneca; all these 
form part of the general body of nativistic movements. Similar developments 
have been reported in Africa and South America. Nor is the world of high 
cultures free of them: Linton has mentioned the Celtic revival of Ireland. 

The movement in the Altai Mountains at the beginning of the 20th cen- 
tury should be added to the literature on nativism. It is known as Burk- 
hanism. Like most of the others, it sought to revive a selected aspect of the 
past culture, a short-lived empire; like many others, it made a cult of this ex- 
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trapolated aspect of the bygone way of life. The Messianic element is un- 
mistakable. The acculturative impact of western (chiefly Tsarist Russian) 
culture on the Altai Turks is seen in the presence of undoubtedly Christian 
motifs in the movement, despite the rejection of the west by these Turks. 
The movement was quasi-religious, quasi-political: the reaction to accultura- 
tion and conquest by a dominated group against the conquerors. It was a dis- 
tinctly revivalistic movement and a mystical one (Linton 1943). So far, a 
classical set of characteristics. 

The striking element in the Altai nativism, and one which gives its par- 
ticularity, is the tremendous complexity of cultural influences. The very em- 
pire which the natives sought to revive through means which were at once 
mystical and politically efficient or rational was not their own, but that of 
another people, the Mongol Kalmuks, by whom the Altai Turks had been 
subjugated in the eighteenth century. The natives of the Altai are in a kind 
of refuge area, but it is at the same time one which had often been involved in 
greater political, religious or economic developments. Various kinds of Chris- 
tian elements already mentioned are to be found in this movement, as well as 
Lamaist influences. The influence of northern Buddhism was pronounced. The 
very name of Burkhanism is a mark of this influence, since Burkhan is the 
Mongol name for the Buddha. 


CULTURAL AND HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The Altai Turks’ aboriginal subsistence was herding and hunting, and this 
is still the basic pattern in those mountain areas which have not been sub- 
jected to Russian acculturation. They raise herds of sheep, goats, cattle and 
horses on the alpine pastures of the Altai, and have resisted the introduction of 
farming. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, two great historical 
movements took place in the Altai. In the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries the Russians established themselves in the region. In the seven- 
teenth century the Dzungarian Federation was formed of a number of Western 
Mongol peoples who called themselves collectively Oirat (allies), and who were 
designated as Kalmuks by the Russians and Kazakhs-Kirgiz. They fought the 
Manchu dynasty and were finally defeated and crushed in the 1750’s. Before 
their ultimate defeat, however, they had subjugated several of the Turkic 
peoples of the Altai. The Russians therefore identified these latter as Kal- 
muks. But recognizing that they were different from the Mongol Kalmuks, the 
Russians called the Altai Turks Mountain or White Kalmuks (see above), 
confusing a social unit with the political unit of which it was a part. When the 
Manchu dynasty of China conquered the Dzungarian Federation they also 
claimed hegemony over the subject peoples of that federation, and this brought 
them into territory which the Russians claimed as their own. The conflict was 
temporarily resolved by an agreement between China and Russia whereby 
the Altai Turks paid tribute to both powers. Both the Chinese and the Rus- 
sians collected tribute from the Chuya Altaians as late as 1866, when the 
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Altai territory became Russian alone. It has remained Russian to this day 
(Radloff 1893, I:250, or since 1865—ibid.: 257). 

The Altai Turks are organized into a number of patrilineages, identified 
by territory and ruled by senior men of substance and respect. They elect a 
chieftain among them, but rarely has any one chieftain been able to extend 
his influence over all the Altai Turks. A smaller unit, usually 40 tents, was 
ruled by a demiichi (ruler of 40). The unit and the leader are Kalmuk-Mongol 
concepts and terms by origin, and are clearly the result of contact. 

There are no sharp distinctions among the different subgroups of the Al- 
taians, identified as they are by the territory they occupy. Among a group of 
lineages occupying a common territory, one lineage may be known as the 
“white bone” or aristocratic lineage, with concomitant dominating position. 
The territorial groupings are somewhat fluid. Telengit live along the Chuya 
River in the western Altai, and call themselves Chui-kizhi (Chuya men). 
Other groups live along neighboring streams. They sometimes move if sub- 
sistence conditions are poor, joining another group either temporarily or per- 
manently. Demographically, the Altai Turks have proved to be in a strong 
position; they numbered 20,273 in 1897 and had increased to 30,063 by 1926, 
the last date for which exact information is available. 

Part of the difficulties of these people is that their territory is good for 
farming, or at least was judged so by missions of the Russian Orthodox Church 
(Bakai 1926:124). Asa result, the Altaians lost lands through outright seizure 
and through legal proceedings. It was those Altaians who resisted conversion 
who suffered losses. 

During the nineteenth century the Altai Turks were proselytized from 
another direction. Lamas of the northern Buddhist faith appeared among 
them and attempted to win them over from shamanism. (An account of their 
aboriginal shamanism is given in Radloff 1893, II:ch. 1.) The Buddhist 
proselytization took on a political meaning in the 1850’s and again in the 
1880’s when lamas from western Mongolia (the country of the Oirats) sov tht 
to unify the Altai Turks and re-establish the kingdom of the Oirot Khan 
(Potapov 1933:181-182). The symbol Oirot Khan needs elucidation. By the 
nineteenth century it was forgotten by many that the Altai Turks had been 
conquered and subjugated by the Oirat federation; moreover, Oirot (with the 
vowel change) was transformed from the name of a state to the name of a man. 
The idea now persisted that Oirot Khan had unified the peoples of the Altai 
and that he would return, re-unite them, and liberate them from the Russians. 
The political aspiration took on a religious character. 


THE NATIVISTIC MOVEMENT 


In the early summer of 1904 Chot preached the new religion. One of his 
accounts of the vision was that his daughter had been herding her flocks on 
the steppe when two maidens came to her. They told her, “Tell your yurt 
(tent, family) that we will appear this night in your yurt, and that they 
should go to another.” The girl returned but kept her news to herself. That 
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night her father felt a great impulse to leave his yurt and go to the neighbors. 
On his leaving, twin rainbows appeared and behind them the heavenly 
maidens. They required the young shepherdess to pray to her household idols. 
This she could not do without the participation of her elders (by virtue of the 
impurity of their sex, females can perform only certain prescribed religious 
rites). The heavenly maidens then caused the idols to tumble into the fire. Her 
neighbors called Chot’s daughter mad, but upon a thunderclap the maidens 
reappeared and proclaimed that the people would all be punished if they did 
not believe the sign. They also foretold the imminent establishment of the 
Altai khanate. 

At this time, Chot Chelpan preached the religion of the new god Burkhan; 
his listeners numbered in the hundreds as he preached political unity under 
one ruler. He created a prayer, “Thou my Burkhan dwelling on high, thou 
my Oirot descending below, deliver me from the Russians, preserve me from 
their bullets.” The Russian administration began to fear the strength of the 
movement and sealed the border with Mongolia, cutting off both trade and the 
movement of lamas. There were rumors among the Russians thut 30,000 
Chinese troops were gathering to attack the Altai. The Altaians were exhorted 
by their leaders to buy powder, shot, tea, and yellow and blue cloth. For this, 
the rich Altaians gave money to the poor. An Altaian rising was feared (Bakai 
op. cit.:118, 121-122). 

Some fifteen years after the event an eye-witness told the ethnographer 
Anokhin his version: In July 1904, Chot Chelpan announced that a vision 
had appeared to him. A rider dressed in white and riding a white horse ap- 
peared; behind this rider appeared two others. The first rider spoke in a 
language unknown to Chot; the two behind interpreted h:: words. “I was and 
will be forever and ever. I am the chief of the Oirots, which I proclaim to you, 
for the time is near. Thou, Chot, art a sinful man, but thy daughter is innocent. 
Through her I shall announce to all Altaians my commandments.” 

The commandments of the new religion were the following: 


1. Do not smoke tobacco, but if you cannot control this habit, then let 
the tobacco be mixed with two parts of birch bark. 

. Kill all cats and henceforth never permit them in your yurts. 

Do not chop down living ttees. 

Do not swallow the blood of animals. 

Upon meeting, each man is to say yakshi (good) to the other and is not 

to ask what is new, as you have done heretofore. 

6. Each morning and each evening sprinkle milk upwards and in all four 
directions. 

7. Set up within your yurts, at the doors and in the front parts of your 
yurts, four birch censers and four small birches. 

8. Burn heather (juniper?) in the censers. 

9. Do not offer one another a pipe of tobacco on meeting, but offer a 

sprig of heather (juniper) and say at that time, yekshi. 
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10. Burn the drums of the shamans because they are not from god, but 
from Erlik. 


11. Do not eat from the same pot with a Christian, or with a converted 
Altaian. 

12. Do not become friends with a Russian and do not call them Orus 
(Russian), but call them chichke put (thin legs). 

13. The high northern white mountain; you must incline your heads 
toward it. But the time is come when the white mountain is no longer 
your Lord. 

14. Once we were all under the Oirots. Now we will be at one with them. 
We will look on the Russians as on our enemies. Soon their end will 
come, the land will not accept them, the earth will open and they will 
be cast under the earth. 

15. If anyone has Russian money, spend it quickly on powder, shot, even 
on Russian wares, and what remains of the money after the purchases, 
bring it to me. 

16. We will regard the sun and the moon as our brothers. 

17. Hang on small birch trees ribbons of five different colors as a sign of 
the presence on earth of the five chief peoples and the five chief re- 
ligions. 

18. Do not hide from me even a kopeck. Those who hide it will sink into 
the earth as the Russians (Anokhin 1927: 163-164). 


Of the eighteen commandments and proscriptions, the first, fifth and ninth 
deal with personal habits of the Altaians under the new religion. The tenth 
and thirteenth have an explicit anti-shamanist import. The second, third, 
fourth, sixth, seventh, eighth, sixteenth and seventeenth deal with general 
prescriptions and proscriptions. The eleventh, twelfth, fourteenth, fifteenth 
and eighteenth are explicitly anti-Russian; such sentiments are also in a num- 
ber of others indirectly or by allusion, as will be seen in the notes to the list 
below. 

The list of commandments affords a valuable insight into the nature of the 
nativistic movement. There is clear evidence of Christian influence in the very 
idea of a list of commandments. Islam has a similar conceptual scheme, but Is- 
lam has had little contact with this region in recent centuries. Shamanism 
makes few proclamations of this order. Lamaist dogmatic utterances usually 
take other forms than a list of commandments. The influence of Christianity 
may be seen also in the choice of an innocent girl, i.e., a virgin to bear the 
message of the new faith. 

1. Largely a prescription of personal habit. But far from being absolute 
and rigid, there is a certain permissiveness for those who cannot control the 
habit. Tobacco smoking had a great impact on the peoples of Inner and Cen- 
tral Asia and they often went heavily in debt to Russian and Chinese trades- 
men to keep themselves in tobacco. Altaians were often deep in debt to Rus- 
sians, and a definite anti-Russian feeling is involved in this proscription. (See 
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below, comments on items 5 and 9), It is also relevant to note that members 
of the Russian sect called Old Believers had moved into the Altai during the 
19th century. They had an absolute, rigid, and non-permissive proscription on 
tobacco and smoking generally. 

2. This commandment is peculiar in that it is contrary to the tenets of 
Buddhism, which does not condone slaughter of animals. Even northern Bud- 
dhism or Lamaism permits the killing of animals only under certain con- 
ditions and only when accompanied by certain prayers and rituals. It is pos- 
sibly anti-Russian, since cats are not a familiar domestic animal of the Al- 
taians, while they are popular Russian household pets. 

3 and 4. Elements of the shamanist faith. It was forbidden to cause the 
blood of animals to flow on the ground, or for it to leave the body of the 
slaughtered beast. The cult of trees and of other outstanding features of the 
landscape is found to the south, in the steppe proper, as well as in the transi- 
tional zone between steppe and forest which includes the Altaian area. 

5. Anti-Russian. The greeting “What is new?” is a Russian locution. In- 
stead, a native formula is substituted, one which is probably not related to 
anything in the past prior to Russian contact. 

6. Shamanist in derivation; the sprinkling of milk is part of the shamanist 
ritual. The five directions, north, south, east and west, and upwards, are more 
properly not directions but orientations related to the religious cosmology, in 
which west is right (facing south), east is left, and north is behind. For five 
as a magic number, see below, item 17. 

7. The birch tree and the fire, censer and altar, are parts of the old shaman- 
ist ritual. 

8. The burning of heather (or juniper) is part of the new religion. See be- 
low, item 9. 

9. This is a part of the new cult, a rejection of the Russian derived habits 
in smoking and greeting. 

10. The shaman’s drum is the very center of the shamanist rite. Erlik is 
opposed to the god Burkhan in this commandment, and hence is parallel to 
the Christian Satan. However, in the shamanist cosmology the world is di- 
vided into good spirits and bad, dark versus light, western versus eastern. 
Erlik is the spirit who acts as judge of life and death, sending his spirit emis- 
saries for the soul of a man whose life is coming to an end. Erlik was not 
originally conceived as a devil but was more like the Hebraic Angel of Death, 
a figure which was feared for its activities but was not in itself morally evil. 
Erlik afforded a convenient parallel to the role of Satan, and was thus trans- 
ferred under the impact of Christianity. Kalachev (1896:483-484) found a 
belief in one supreme being, Kudai, whose nature was dual: Ulgen (good) and 
Erlik (evil). 

11. Clearly anti-Russian. Here the converted Altaians are grouped with 
the Russians. The Altaian converts feared the uprising of the nativists and 
their fate in such an event; one of them informed on Chot, denouncing him 
to the Russian police. 
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12. The term of opprobrium against the Russians, thin-legs, notes a physi- 
cal difference between the stocky Altaian and the rangier European. 

13. This is a proclamation that the shamanist era is now over. 

14. A historical note which takes account of the existence of the former 
Oirat federation, which once subjugated the Altaians. However, differences 
between former conqueror and subject are now forgotten in the face of a greater 
common enemy. 

15. Needs no comment. 

16. This animistic credo is exceedingly rare in this part of the world in this 
form. There are sun spirits, etc., but they are not regarded as kin, nor are they 
even on a plane with phenomena commonly regarded as kin or potential kin, 
such as other classes of spirits. Possibly Christian, as in the faith of St. Francis 
of Assisi? Possibly also Buddhist? (For parallels between medieval Christian 
and Indic thought, cf. Tucci 1940: 79-123.) 

17. The magic number five. Ribbons or streamers are a shamanist trait; 
they are also Lamaist, and generally east Asian. The five chief peoples are 
possibly the Altaians, the Mongols, the Chinese, the Russians and the Kazakhs, 

18. Needs no comment. 

Chugul, the fourteen-year-old adopted daughter of Chot Chelpan, was 
venerated by the Altaians for her role in the new religion. Although these 
societies are strongly patrilineal and even patricentered, women have an im- 
portant place in religious ritual. Women are shamans, both in their own dress 
and as transvestites; men become women through transvestitism. The religious 
roles are possibly the only ones whereby a woman can achieve a prominent 
place outside of her family. But even here, however, the most prominent and 
most powerful shamans are men. 

The vision of Chot and his daughter was imparted to the Altaians. At one 
time 4,000 natives gathered to hear them and to pray to the White Burkhan. 
In high places in the mountains, birches were put up and decorated with the 
five colors. The Altaians ceased to smoke tobacco, and substituted dried 
heather (or juniper). The sacrifice of animals was forbidden in the new religion, 
since sacrifice was closely associated with shamanism and opposed to Bud- 
dhism. There was a great ceremony of burning the drum and dress of the 
shamans. 

The disciples of the new movement were called yarlikchi, from yarlik, 
meaning decree, prescript, doctrine. The yarlik is a term of the imperial days, 
for in this way the edicts of the emperors were published. These yarlikchi were 
chosen by the people, and had no special privileges other than respect (Ano- 
khin 1927: 165-167). 


THE OUTCOME OF THE MOVEMENT 


The Russian administration decided to arrest Chot and his wife and 
daughter. When they came to his yurt they found over 3,000 natives facing 
east in prayer, but Chot himself was gone. The Russians destroyed his yurt. 
Later he was denounced and turned over to the courts by a native Altaian in 
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the service of the Russians. In the spring of 1906 he was brought to trial; he 
was defended by members of the St. Petersburg bar, one of whom was the 
Narodnik (Populist) ethnographer, D. C. Klements. No documents of this 
trial survive, but it is believed that Chot was at liberty toward the end of 
1906 (Bakai 1926:123-124). 

The disciples, yarlikchi, moved to Mongolia and formed a school for future 
worship. For many years after, the shamans lived in dread of the Burkhanists. 
There were changes in the personal habits of the Altaians as a result of the 
movement—echoes of the taboo on tobacco, and on the exchange of tobacco 
and asking for news when meeting. Many gave up tobacco entirely, and many 
also gave up Russian vodka and drank only the traditional fermented milk or 
distilled milk liquor (Anokhin 1927:167). 

The movement made a profound impression on the Russian administra- 
tion. At the time of the movement, Russia was faced with the Japanese war in 
the east, and with the 1905 revolution in various parts of the empire. The 
maneuverings of Japanese agents working either directly or through Mon- 
golian lamas was feared both by Russians living in the Altai and by the Rus- 
sian administration. 

The Russian revolutionaries, on the other hand, associated Burkhanism 
with a liberation movement of a nationalist order related to the 1905 revo- 
lution. This view dominated Soviet thought until the early 1930’s. The official 
view has reversed of late, and the movement is again attributed to Japanese 
agents. A recent Russian version purports to have found a poem relating the 
Altai land to the land of Tokyo, and the coming of Oirot Khan to the coming 
of Yepon (Yapon?) Khan. And in this most recent version, which presents 
the official Soviet interpretation, it is the rich native Altaians who are lead- 
ing the poor away from Russia and into the alliance with Japan (Potapov 
1948:403-426. For the poem relating to Japan, no source is given.) 

Ethnographic records are sparse and many details are unclear. There is 
an evident bias in both Russian official accounts and in the ecclesiastic reports, 
as cited by Anokhin, etc. There is no doubt, however, that the movement was 
a genuine one; it evoked a broad and deep response among the native Turks of 
the Altai. It was Utopian in one sense, for the politico-religious unity it sought 
for the Altaians corresponded to no actual or existing structure among them. 
It was expressed solely in the ideological representations of Chot Chelpan and 
his followers. 

The religious and political amalgam of Burkhanism among the Altai 
Turks may be analyzed into many cultural components: the term Burkhan 
and the ultimate political aspiration are related to the Mongol culture; certain 
taboos are rooted in shamanism; Orthodox Christian influences may be seen 
in the cult element of the virgin daughter and possibly in the list of command- 
ments as such; a Christian (Old-Believer sect) trait is the prohibition on smok- 
ing, but this prohibition is not entirely Christian in spirit for it is permissive 
and not absolute. The Messianic element in the Burkhanist movement takes 
the form of a proclamation: Chot Chelpan receives a vision which foretells the 
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reappearance of an ancient leader, who will establish his kingdom again and 
free his people of foreign domination. The Messianic element appears to be 
common to many nativistic movements; it is possibly the common element in 
all, and is not specifically Christian or Judaic. The Messianic message was too 
potent to be delivered to Chot directly or by Chot directly to the Altaians. 
The god spoke in a secret language which had to be interpreted to Chot. His 
pure daughter was the instrument chosen for transmitting the message to the 
people. 
CONCLUSION 

The impact of western civilization on the native peoples of the world has 
evoked various responses. At times the response of the natives has been com- 
plicated by enfolding upon itself, by making a cult of its own past prior to 
contact, and venerating this past for itself. The cult of the native way and the 
rejection of the alien way is nativism. It is never a primary response; it neces- 
sarily occurs late in the history of contact and invasion. The cult form gives 
religious meaning to a broad defense of the native culture as a whole. And the 
religious meaning of anti-western movements in turn takes on a political 
meaning unlike that of the previous intrinsic political system for, with the 
coming of the whites, the problems of native culture have changed forever. 
Politics now takes on a new meaning, for the intruders are a permanent factor 
to be coped with. Their institutions have reshaped native political institu- 
tions in the period between the first contact and the rise of nativism. And 
religion takes on a new meaning because in nativism it is not the old gods or 
spirits or idols which are venerated, but the old culture itself, centered around 
some single aspect of it and mingled with the changes which the old culture 
has undergone. The result is an amalgam, sometimes unrecognizable from the 
viewpoint of the old, but accepted as the way by the nativists. 

Nativism has been subsumed by Linton under the general problem of ac- 
culturation. It is necessarily a conscious aspect of the broader field, because it 
represents in part a movement in thought, an attempt by the natives them- 
selves to comprehend and evaluate, whether by mystical or realistic means, 
the experience of shock and change which they have undergone. Inevitably 
it is a rejection. The movement led by Chot Chelpan in the Altai shares with 
other nativistic movements the negative value placed upon white civilization 
and idealization of the native past, whether recent or distant in time. 

Nativism is generally Messianic: the mystical nativisms are always so, and 
the more realistic ones often. The Altai movement is of the mystical variety, 
in which the cult element is of exceptional importance. All nativisms are cults, 
whether Messianic or not, mystical or not. It is only in the Messianic-mystical 
that the element of cult achieves a deeper function than in the realistic. 

There are several kinds of revivalisms, not all of them nativistic. Re- 
vivalism sometimes refers to an afflux of religious activity in a community, 
usually under evangelist direction. Sometimes such revivalism is nativistic, 
usually it is not. It is distinctly a cultist activity in either case, and it is as- 
sociated with transport of religious feeling. 
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Evangelist revivalism may be nativistic if it comes under attack from cul- 
turally foreign sources. This has never taken place among evangelist revivalist 
groups in the United States. The culture in which they are embedded is not a 
foreign one. 

Neither the cultist element nor the element of transport is associated with 
revival of another sort, such as the revival of classical learning during the 
Renaissance, or the revival of Victorian themes in 20th century literature. 

Nativistic revivals necessarily fail in their avowed purpose because they 
do not realize the degree to which the invading culture has influenced the 
social relations and social throught of the natives. The Altaian movement 
affords an excellent example of this. Chot Chelpan and his followers failed to 
understand the degree and manner in which their culture had changed. 

Nativistic movements succeed, however, to the extent that they create 
a point of crystallization for peoples stripped of their unity and identity under 
acculturation. And in this the Altai Turks succeeded. 

Their movement did not result from the activities of Japanese agents. 
There is no evidence of such activity among them at the time; even if there 
were, it could have accomplished nothing that the natives themselves were 
not prepared to undertake. Nor was it in this sense an echo, however distant, 
of the 1905 revolution in Russia. It was a veritable nativistic revival of the 
Altai Turks themselves. 

NOTES 

1 The Turks (or Tatars, as they are sometimes called) of the Altai Mountain region fall into 
several dialect-groups, which are not very stable internally. The southernmost of these is the 
so-called Altai Turks, also called Oirot, or White Kalmuks, or Altai Mountain Kalmuks. Sub- 
groups of the Altai Turks are the Telengit and the Teleut (sometimes called Télés); in the 1880’s 
a third subgroup is mentioned, the Ulan. (Radloff 1893, I:215). Later accounts no longer mention 
this group but do mention another subgroup, the Maimalar. (Ol’denburg-Rudenko 1929). 

A classification of these peoples is to be found in Schmidt (1949:73-75). He lists four groups: 

1. Southern Altai Turks or Telengut. 

2. Northern Altai Turks, including Shori, Lebedin, Kumandin, Black-Forest Tatars, 

Kuznetsk Tatars. 

3. Abakan Tatars. 

4. Soyot-Karagas, or Tuba, Uriangkhai. 

His classification is generally consistent with the schemata of those who have done field work 
in the area. However, neither the Telenget (Telengut is an alternate reading) nor the Telengit 
designate the entire group of Southern Altai Turks (here called the Altai Turks), whether Radloff 
or later analysts such as Ol’denburg-Rudenko are used as a basis. From a linguistic standpoint, 
Riasinen groups the Barabin (Baraba Tatars) together with the Altai Turks (Telenget, etc.), 
in opposition to the d-dialect (Khakas, Shori, etc.) and the z-dialect (Soyot-Karagas, etc.). 
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The Sickle-Cell Gene: Migration Versus Selection 


LOIS W. MEDNICK anp MARTIN ORANS 
University of Chicago 


HE sickle-cell trait has come to have more than a biological interest; its 


relevance has been extended by theories of racial migration developed to 

account for its distribution and frequency in various populations. The De- 

cember, 1953 issue of the American Anthropologist carried an article by Dr. 

- Ronald Singer, “The Sickle-Cell Trait in Africa,” in which the etiology and 


distribution of the disease and trait were summarized. Singer posits the origin 
of the trait in the Mt. Ruwenzori region, and explains its distribution and fer- 
quency in terms of dispersal from this point. This note is concerned with 
i subsequent research and its relevance with respect to the conclusions pre- 
vol. sented by Singer. 
Prior to 1945, most investigators were convinced that the sickle-cell 
a phenomenon was strictly a Negro trait and therefore a racial diagnostic. This 
rer. view was supported by reports that the trait occurred only among African 
Negroes, or people who had undergone Negro admixture. However, it was 
then discovered that the sickle-cell trait was relatively common in parts of 
Italy (Silvestroni and Bianco 1946) and Greece (Choremis et al. 1951). There 
is little reason to assume that the high frequencies found in these areas are the 
result of Negro admixture. The blood groups of the people in the Lake Copais 
region, who have the highest known frequency of the trait in Greece (17.7 per- 
cent), have a lower incidence of the typically Negro R, chromosome than is 
found elsewhere in Greece (Choremis et al., ibid.). Morevoer, the trait has been 
found among the so-called Veddoid peoples (Todas, Badagas and Irulus) of 
the Nilgiri region in southern India, where a frequency of 30 percent is re- 
ported for one tribe (Lehmann and Cutbush 1952). 

The situation was further complicated by the remarkably high frequency 
of the gene in widely separated areas in spite of the constant elimination of 
genes in cases dying of sickle-cell anemia. Theories of Negro migration were 
inadequate at best, since they could not account for such frequencies. Recent 

work by Allison (1954, 1955) has thrown new light on the whole problem and 
offers a convincing explanation of the frequency question. Allison’s work 

strongly indicates that there is a relationship between the incidence and fre- 

quency of the trait and the presence and severity of subtertian malaria. Allison 

subjected 30 Luo men to malaria; 15 were trait carriers and 15 non-trait car- 
| rying controls. Fourteen of the 15 controls contracted malaria; only 2 of the 
15 trait carriers got the disease, and both were milder than any case con- 
tracted by the trait-free control group. 

Although the sample was small, it is very unlikely that this result was due 
to chance. Allison’s experiment indicates that heterozygosity for the sickle-cell 
gene affords protection against and/or lessens the effects of subtertian ma- 
laria. Subsequently, Allison has found further corroboration of his conclusions. 
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Studying the life expectancy and relative fertility of the individuals with the 
anemia, he finds that these homozygous individuals have one chance in four 
of reproducing. If three-fourths of the sickle-cell anemics fail to reproduce in a 
population where the trait incidence is 40 percent (the frequency of the gene 
is .2555) the loss of genes through death would be 3/4X.065X2, or 9.8 per 
100 alleles in every generation (Allison 1955). To balance such a loss would 
require a mutation rate a thousand times greater than any estimated for man. 
Allison (ibid. 45) argues further that “such an abnormally high mutation rate 
would have to be confined not only to one or two races of mankind, but to 
isolated groups of individuals within those races.’’ Vandepitte et al. (1955: 
349) state that “these data make possible a preliminary calculation of the 
extent to which mutation may be responsible for maintaining the sickle cell 
gene. ... This maximal estimate is 1.710 per gene per generation. This 
rate, although very high by the usual standards of human mutation rates, is 
only approximately one-tenth that necessary to offset natural selection in a 
population with 25 percent sickling.”’ Natural selection is apparently the only 
mechanism capable of sustaining such a high incidence. 

Allison concludes that the occurrence of the sickle-cell trait is an instance 
of true balanced polymorphism, and the proportion of individuals in any 
population with the gene is the result of a balance between two factors: the 
severity of malaria in the region, which tends to increase the frequency of the 
gene, and the rate of elimination of the gene due to death from anemia. The 
polymorphism is balanced since the heterozygote is more fit than either 
homozygote (fitness of SC trait carrier to sickle-cell anemic, 1:.75; sickle-cell 
trait carrier to normal homozygote, 1.26:1). 

Evidence from 35 East African tribes supports Allison’s conclusions. The 
incidence of sickle-cell trait is invariably above 10 percent in those tribes suf- 
fering from malaria, and Jess than 10 percent in tribes living in nonmalarial 
areas. In Tanganyika, the Chagga, living on the slopes of Mt. Kilamanjaro, 
have no malaria and no sickling gene; their neighbors, the Taveta of Kenya, 
are in a malarial region and have a sickling frequency of 27 percent (Raper 
1954). Elsewhere in Africa, Greece, and India, the sickle-cell gene attains high 
frequencies only in regions where subtertian malaria is transmitted during 
several seasons of the year. 

Allison discusses the possibility that all populations which exhibit the 
sickle-cell gene are related. He calculates that the probability of survival of 
single sickle-cell mutation through 15 generations is 0.377 in a region where the 
selective advantage is operative, whereas the probability of survival is only 
0.113 if the gene has no selective advantage. Hence a sickle-cell mutation 
would have a reasonable chance of survival in a malarial area. In such cases, 
the possibility of independent development of the trait must be considered. 
The mutation rate from the normal to the sickle-cell condition has not yet been 
clearly fixed. It is quite possible that the gene has failed to establish itself 
in some malarial areas (S.E. Asia for example) because of an insufficient muta- 
tion rate (Allison ibid.). 
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Genes contributing to balanced polymorphism may be common, although 
their effects may not be obvious. The great differences in fitness of the three 
genotypes discussed above illustrate how significant such effects may be. 
These effects have further genetic consequences since other genes on the same 
chromosome will rise and fall in a population almost as rapidly as the sickle- 
cell gene itself. 

The probable selective advantage of the sickle-cell heterozygote in a sub- 
tertian malarial environment casts considerable doubt on previous migrational 
theories, and accounts for the high frequencies which have been observed. 
Furthermore, the selective explanation is compatible with evidence indicating 
that the trait is found in people who have not undergone Negro admixture. 
Methodologically, it demonstrates again the danger of postulating migrations 
and racial affinities on the basis of a single trait. This is especially true in 
cases where the possibility of selective advantage has not been thoroughly 
explored. 
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PROBLEMS IN GLOTTOCHRONOLOGY 


Culture as a Significant Variable in Lexical Change 
ANDREE F. SJOBERG 


Austin, Texas 
AND GIDEON SJOBERG 


University of Texas 


HE growing interest in the theory and method of lexico-statistic dating 

demands careful examination of the assumptions which underlie its proce- 
dures. The senior author,! while collecting data for a study ot Sanskrit influ- 
ences on the phonemic patterns of a number of modern languages in India, 
employed Swadesh’s revised basic word list of about 215 items.? The data 
obtained from four Dravidian languages suggest that a high proportion of the 
words in this basic list were loans from Sanskrit. The study was not initially 
concerned with glottochronology. However, it became apparent that in these 
Dravidian languages the particular pattern of word-borrowing, resulting from 
certain rather unique cultural conditions, has significant implications for the 
study of lexical change. 

Glottochronologists such as Swadesh (1952:452-63) and Lees (1953: 113- 
27) believe that there is a relatively constant rate of change in a basic vocabu- 
lary and that this phenomenon aids materially in historical reconstructions, 
e.g., aS an indicator of the time which has elapsed since related languages 
became separated from each other. Inasmuch as the method is still in its 
formative stages, Swadesh has invited comment and criticism concerning this 
interesting approach. 

At least two basic assumptions are made by those who employ this word 
list in historical linguistics. One is that it is possible to select words which are 
“universal” to all cultures. Certain limitations of this point of view have been 
expressed, and Swadesh has sought to correct some of them in his revised list. 
A second assumption, the one with which this paper is concerned, is that the 
words on this list are quite removed from the influence of cultural values and 
are therefore more likely than others to display a uniform rate of change. 
Swadesh (1952:455) speaks of “‘cultural’’ versus “intimate” vocabulary. He 
believes he is dealing with the latter. In his most recent article he writes 
(1955:124): “The reason culture terms have to be avoided is that their reten- 
tion or loss is too closely correlated with fluctuations in the cultural situation 


[Note: The Sjobergs have raised an important anthropological query with respect to glottochro 
nology, which, at the request of Mr. Tax, has been answered by Swadesh, using data supplied by 
T. N. Sreekantaiya. We print the paper, reply and data as three papers in a symposium—W.G.] 
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to serve as an index of the passage of time.” And although he qualifies this 
position somewhat a few paragraphs later, he is clearly working on the premise 
that an essentially noncultural vocabulary has been achieved. In the same 
study (1955:124) Swadesh has isolated from the total word list 100 “diagnos- 
tic’ items which he believes to be the most noncultural of all. Referring to this 
diagnostic list, he states: “Even the new list has defects, but they are relatively 
mild and few in number.” Writers in the field of glottochronology have gen- 
erally accepted this assumption of nonculturality without any real question, 
although Lees (1953) does suggest the need for an improved list consisting 
only of terms for parts of the body, apparently believing that these would be 
quite stable under varying cultural conditions. 

This paper raises some serious objections to the assumption that Swadesh’s 
present basic vocabulary is fundamentally noncultural. We are concerned 
here with some of the theoretical aspects of glottochronology rather than with 
any attempt at dating itself. The Dravidian family of languages, an important 
linguistic group in terms of the number of speakers, is a significant laboratory 
for testing the nonculturality of this word list. For these languages have been 
strongly influenced by Sanskrit, the vehicle of the Hindu religion, which 
differs from other major world religions such as Christianity or Islam in, for 
example, the emphasis it gives to “nature.” The study of a deviant case such 
as this seems essential if one is to perceive the limitations of an existing theory 
(Sjoberg 1955). 

wadesh’s basic word list was utilized with urban, educated native speakers 
of the four major Dravidian languages—Telugu, Kannada, Tamil, and Ma- 
layajam. Two persons were interviewed for Telugu and one for each of the 
other languages; all of these individuals have been studying in the United 
States. Each was asked to give his most common, everyday word for the items 
on Swadesh’s list. The table gives those terms on the basic list for which San- 
skrit loanwords appeared in three or more languages as first choice. The diag- 
nostic terms, which Swadesh believes to be the least cultural, are listed first; 
below them are items from the rest of the basic vocabulary. (Dravidian words 
are represented phonemically, not as they are written, although the two con- 
form quite closely. For the Sanskrit terms see Monier-Williams 1899.) 

As the table suggests, proportionally more Sanskrit loanwords appear on 
the diagnostic list than on the supplementary list, a fact which runs counter 
to Swadesh’s view that the diagnostic list is the least influenced by culture. 
Moreover, if we consider the Sanskrit loanwords obtained for any one of 
these languages alone, the amount of Sanskritization becomes even more 
apparent. For example, one Telugu speaker gave a word derived from San- 
skrit as his first choice for 18 of the 100 diagnostic items; the other Telugu 
speaker gave 20 out of 100. The situation for MalayaJam was about the same. 
In these instances the degree of Sanskritization in the supplementary list is 
somewhat less. Of course, consideration only of first choices understates the 
influence of Sanskrit upon the Dravidian languages; in a large number of 
cases Sanskrit loanwords were given as secondary choices. And in the written 
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SANSKRIT LOANWORDS IN FOUR DRAVIDIAN LANGUAGES 


ENGLISH SANSKRIT TELUGU KANNADA TAMIL MALAYALAM 
“Diagnostic” Words 
1. bird paksin pakti hakki patti paké 
2. blood rakta raktamu rakta irattam raktam 
3. cloud megha méghamu mégha mégam mégham 
4. earth bhimi bhimi bhimi bhimi bhimi 
5. foot pada padamu — padam pidam 
6. heart hridaya hrudayamu hridaya irudayam hrudayam 
1 
7. man purusa, purusudu? manusya manusyan purusan 
manusya manisi 
8. meat mansa mamsamu madmsa maimisam mimsam 
9. moon éandra éandrudu éandra éandiran éandran 
10. mountain parvata parvatamu parvata — parvvatam 
11, night ratri ratri ratri ratri ratri 
12. person manusya manusyudu* manusya — manusyan 
manisi 
13. star naksatra nakéatramu nakéatra natéattiram nakéatram 
14, sun sirya siryudu sirya siriyan siryan 
“Non-Diagnostic” Words 
15. animal jantu, pranin, jantuvu prani prani mrugam 
mriga® 
16. far dira diramu dira diram — 
17. husband __bhartfi bharta purusan‘ bharttava 
18. river nadi nadi nadi nadi nadi 
19. sky akaSa akisamu akaSa — akasam 
20. wife bhary4, bharya -—— manaivi bharyya 
manavi or 
manavi® 
21. woods aranya, vana —— aranya vanam vanam 
22. year varsa, vatsara samvatsaramu_ varsa varusam varsam 


1 One Telugu speaker did not give a Sanskrit loanword here. 
? In these instances the two Telugu speakers supplied different Sanskrit loanwords. 


* Although in Malayalam mrugam is a general term for animal, the Sanskrit mriga has the 
narrower meaning of “wild animal.” 


‘From the Sanskrit puruga (man). 


5 It is unclear whether the Tamil manaivi is derived from the Sanskrit mdnavi (woman) or 
from mandvi (wife of Manu). 


language even greater Sanskritization of the so-called basic vocabulary is 
apparent. 
Numerous problems arise in determining which actually are Sanskrit 
loanwords, but we have tried to be as cautious as possible. Thus, those 
“Sanskrit” words—e.g., for “fish,” “water,” and “seed”—which were given 
by a number of speakers but which scholars such as Burrow (1945:79-120; 
1946: 1-30; 1948: 365-96) believe to have been originally Dravidian, have not 
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been considered as Sanskrit. A great deal of mutual borrowing has occurred 
between these two unrelated linguistic groups during their many centuries of 
contact, and the situation can become quite complex. For example, puspamu, 
which one Telugu speaker gave as his most common term for “flower,” is 
derived from the Sanskrit puspa, yet the latter seems to have come from the 
Dravidian—cf., e.g., Telugu pi, piivu, puvvu. This kind of pattern presents 
real difficulties for lexico-statistic dating. 

We grant that there are limitations to our data. Certainly it would be 
desirable to interview far more individuals, but the information we have 
obtained fits remarkably well with that in available materials on the Dravid- 
ian languages. Moreover, the general consistency among the four languages in 
the kind of Sanskrit terms adopted demonstrates that for the most part this 
borrowing has not been a chance process. No imagination is required to see 
that the words are derived from Sanskrit, even though they have been in- 
corporated into the Dravidian morphological system; for example, a noun is 
assigned a gender in accordance with the categories of the Dravidian languages 
rather than those of Sanskrit. The phonemic patterns of the four languages 
have been profoundly influenced by this borrowing so that there are rather 
close resemblances between the Sanskrit forms and the loanwords as they 
appear in Dravidian, a fact which points to the high prestige accorded to 
Sanskrit. Sanskrit became widely diffused over India because it was the lan- 
guage of the educated religious and ruling elite during much of Indian history. 
As the language of Hinduism it effected striking changes in the so-called basic 
vocabulary, for the Hindu religion is all-pervading, shaping not only the 
daily life of the individual but also his conception of the world about him. 
Most of the terms on the basic word list which in Dravidian have given way 
to Sanskrit—namely, those concerned with “nature’’—are at the very core of 
the cultural values of Hinduism as expressed by Indian writers themselves 
(see, e.g., Basak 1953). 

Just how long was this period of contact? The earliest relations between 
Indo-Aryans and Dravidians occurred centuries before the beginning of the 
Christian era. However, we believe that intensive linguistic borrowing may 
have been a much later phenomenon, occurring within the past 1000 or 1500 
years. But the length of contact has no real bearing on the fact that in the 
Dravidian languages under discussion the diagnostic vocabulary seems less 
culture-free than the supplementary words. Evidence also suggests that other 
divergent linguistic groups which have been in contact for similar periods have 
displayed much less borrowing in the basic vocabulary, pointing up that cul- 
ture is a significant variable, rather than “time” alone. 

The assumption that Swadesh’s basic vocabulary is relatively culture-free 
seems strongly biased in the direction of Western culture, which gives little 
emphasis to the items on this list. Any attempt to construct a list consisting 
solely of terms for parts of the body, as Lees suggests (1953), also presents 
problems for accurate dating, for it implicitly assumes that no socio-cultural 
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system has incorporated these items into its central value system and that all 
cultures emphasize body parts to approximately the same degree. 

Glottochronologists overlook cultural factors in still other aspects of their 
methodology, and these deserve mention here. Swadesh (1951:13) and Lees 
(1953:117) indicate that one should elicit the most common, everyday word. 
We have sought to do this for spoken Dravidian, but information offered by 
the interviewees indicates that some differences exist in the basic vocabulary 
of the speech of educated and noneducated persons, a situation quite in keep- 
ing with Indian social structure. For example, Lees (1953) uses educated in- 
formants from complex social orders, but does not appear to take this into 
account in his dating calculations. However, it is with respect to the glotto- 
chronologists’ use of written sources as a means of securing these basic words 
that even more significant questions arise. Just how does one here determine 
what is actually the most common term for an item? For instance, what kind 
of sources are to be considered as “‘standard” when selecting this vocabulary? 
Furthermore, glottochronologists do not always consider the fact that in a 
language the “basic vocabulary” of the written form may differ from that of 
the spoken; the four Dravidian languages studied are illustrative of this. As 
an example, is it correct to compare, as is done for purposes of dating, a modern 
speech form (e.g., French) with an “extinct” precursor (e.g., Latin) for which 
only written records remain? We doubt this. Problems such as these merit 
far greater concern than has been accorded them. 

This paper’s main purpose has been to point up certain difficulties in- 
herent in present-day glottochronology, especially with reference to the gen- 
erally assumed nonculturality of the existing basic word list. Dating per se of 
the divergence of various Dravidian languages, for example, seems removed 
from the central theme. Yet, if this were attempted, we would immediately 
be faced with a rather drastic reduction in the “usable” vocabulary on the 
diagnostic list as a result of borrowings from Sanskrit, an unrelated language. 

It should be strongly emphasized that these comments are not intended to 
suggest that glottochronology has little value. It may indeed be helpful in 
arriving at very rough approximations in linguistic dating, but more attention 
needs to be focused upon the cultural factors which can bring about distor- 
tions in dating. The general disregard of culture seems to have led many 
anthropologists and linguists into overestimating the universal applicability 
of this approach. Various elaborate statistical procedures currently employed 
in lexico-statistic dating do not seem justified until some of the more funda- 
mental issues have been resolved. 


NOTES 


1 The junior author’s contribution has been confined to aid in theoretical analysis. 
? The particular word list employed was a mimeographed sheet (n.d.) published by Swadesh. 
It differs slightly from the versions to be found in Swadesh, 1952 and 1955. 
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Some Limitations of Diffusional Change in Vocabulary 


MORRIS SWADESH 
Denver, Colorado 


apanee and Gideon Sjoberg have raised several fundamental questions 
bearing on intercultural influences in the area of ‘‘noncultural’”’ vocabu- 
lary, and on the practise of estimating time depth by vocabulary comparison. 
The present note offers some additional data on these matters. The most 
important part of this material, supplied by Prof. T. N. Sreekantaiya, Dravid- 
janist of Karnatak University, is offered in a third section of this symposium. 
He gives test vocabularies for classic Kannada and modern Mysore Kannada, 
identifies the Indic elements in the two lists, traces retentions and replace- 
ments in both borrowed and native material, dates the sound changes, and 
gives additional background information. 

It is generally recognized that the different parts of a vocabulary are 
affected in different degrees by nonlinguistic cultural change within a society, 
and by diffusional influences from neighboring cultures. This gives rise to a 
broad distinction between “cultural” and “noncultural” vocabulary, the 
first of which may be illustrated by the names of artifacts, ceremonial and 
institutional objects, kin classification and the like, and the second by body 
parts, objects of nature, pronouns and such. I have previously observed that 
“any word whatsoever may take on cultural implications” (1955:125), but 
it is possible to make approximate separations in order to compare the rate 
of change in each category and it seems apparent that “culture” terms, under 
some forms of intergroup relationship, are borrowed with considerable ease 
from neighboring peoples, while the “intimate’’ or “noncultural” vocabulary 
is by comparison little affected. This matter is not specifically taken up by 
the Sjobergs, but Sreekantaiya assures me that it applies in the main to Dravid- 
ian languages also. The Sjobergs find up to 20 percent of “Sanskrit” elements 
in their four urban Dravidian test lists, that is, in the “‘noncultural”’ vocabu- 
laries used for lexicostatistic studies, and their findings are confirmed by Sree- 
kantaiya’s 18 percent for Mysore Kannada. However, the “cultural” vocabu- 
lary contains an even higher percentage, possibly double or more. Where 
the Indic influence on Dravidian differs from the Romanic influence on English 
is in the high percentage of “noncultural” borrowings, which reduces the 
contrast between the two classifications. 

The Sjobergs as well rightly stress the differences between subcultures, 
particularly with reference to varying levels of education and as between 
urban and rural communities. Sreekantaiya confirms the existence of such 
differences in Kannada but, being familiar with rural as well as urban usage, 
is reasonably sure that it would probably change the number of Indic loans 
in our diagnostic list by only about two items, or two percent. This, in spite of 
the fact that the rural and noneducated handling of Indic phonetics is different 
from that of the urban and educated speakers, and despite great differences in 
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the number and identity of Indic loans in the cultural vocabulary. The Sjo- 
bergs report that there was a difference of 2 percent in the Indic loans used by 
two educated Telugu speakers. They do not indicate whether the difference is 
regional or associated with greater and lesser urbanization, or whether it 
represents individual fluctuations around the community norm; it might even 
be caused by differing emphases in filling out the list. Information on its exact 
nature would add to the value of this interesting example of cultural variabil- 
ity. 

One of the most vital problems of lingustic diffusion is that of the rate of 
borrowing. Did the 20 percent of Telugu loans come in at an approximately 
even rate, spread over the twenty-five or more centuries of contact with Indic, 
or largely during some short period of intensive diffusion? This question may 
be related to the communicative function of language, which tends to set a 
limit on the rate of change. Vocabulary replacement will presumably never be 
so abrupt as to separate completely the older and younger generations, or one 
social or economic class from another interdependent class. 

Internal evidence in the Sjoberg wordlists indicates that the Kannada 
borrowings must have taken place over a lengthy period. Thus, Kannada 
hakki ‘bird’, as compared with Sanskrit paksin, shows phonetic modification 
at two points, # for p in contrast to no change of the same sound in paravata 
‘mountain’, and kk for ks as against minor change or none in makcatra or 
naksaira or naksaira ‘star’. The different treatments of the sounds are evidence 
of different epochs of borrowing. Sreekantaiya has commented with refer- 
ence to hakki that the change of -ks- to -kk- implies that this word came into 
Kannada not directly from Sanskrit, but through some Prakrit dialect with 
which the speakers of Kannada (and other Dravidian languages) came into 
contact in very early times. The change from p to hk took place around the 
tenth century. 

More complete information, although still short of full detail, is obtainable 
from the comparison of classic and modern Kannada as shown in Sreekan- 
taiya’s test vocabularies. The figures for 99 items are as follows: 


Before 10th Century Since 10th Century 


Indic Loans 7 percent 10 percent 
Native Replacements 8 percent 
Total Replacements 18 percent 


This confirms the indications of phonology that the borrowings have been 
spread over many centuries, with 10 percent in the last millennium and 7 per- 
cent prior to that. These figures, however, do not tell whether the borrowings 
were made at a more or less even rate, or in a series of spurts with long inter- 
vals between them. However, the Sanskrit influence has been both great and 
continuous for many centuries, so we may provisionally take 10 percent per 
1000 years as approximately the maximum rate of diffusional replacement. 
Since I first had occasion to discuss the rate of borrowing in “noncultural” 
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vocabulary (Swadesh 1951), I have examined hundreds of test vocabularies 
and have watched for evidence of relatively rapid rates of borrowing. Yet only 
a handful of cases approach or exceed the 10 percent per 1000 years of Kannada. 

The following are some revised considerations on borrowing rates in various 
parts of the world: 

1. My earlier data on loans in English should now be replaced with Arndt’s 
more carefully assembled material, and the revised testlist (Swadesh 1955) 
should be used because it partially corrects a number of weaknesses in the old 
and represents a higher level of predictability. The factor of cultural elements 
was only one of seven considerations affecting diagnostic reliability of the 
old list. There are five or six loans from Norse (bark, die, egg, root, skin and 
perhaps big) and two from French (person, mountain). Despite the consider- 
able proportion of Romanic elements in the general and “‘cultural’’ lexicon, 
those in the “intimate” vocabulary represented in the testlist show an almost 
negligible rate of borrowing. On the other hand, there is an impressive fraction 
of Norse elements acquired in a few centuries of dwelling in adjacent villages 
or regions of England, marked by alternate periods of warfare and peaceful 
intercourse. To derive the rate of borrowing, it would be necessary to determine 
the total time of contact between the first Danish colonies in England, early 
in the ninth century, and the absorption of the last substantial Danish-speak- 
ing settlements. Arndt informs me that there are Norse inscriptions in Eng- 
land from as late as the 12th century, so Danish must have been current at 
least to that period. We may therefore infer that the Danish loans were made 
over a period of at least four centuries, and that the rate per thousand years 
might be in the neighborhood of 15 percent. This is somwehat higher than the 
Dravidian rate. 

2. Albanian has a considerable proportion of Italic, but specific informa- 
tion on rate of borrowing in the “‘noncultural” vocabulary is lacking. Eric 
Hamp, in a cursory count made a few years ago, found 7 percent of loans 
by the old testlist. I do not know the percentage by the revised list, and my 
understanding of the period of close contact is vague. I believe the rate of 
borrowing would prove to be less than the Dravidian. 

3. Hundreds of Amerindian languages have been in close contact with 
English, Portuguese or Spanish for periods up to four and a half centuries. 
In about two hundred test vocabularies examined, I find that nine-tenths have 
no borrowed elements at all, several have one or two percent, and only one 
has more than that. This instance is Mecayapan Nahuatl (Law 1955), with 
adaptations of Spanish cristiano ‘Christian’ in the dialectal meaning of ‘hu- 
man being’, or manteca for ‘grease’, and of perro, lengua, nuevo, redondo in 
their standard Spanish meanings of ‘dog, tongue, new, round’. This amounts 
to 6 percent in over four centuries of contact, or about 14 percent per 1000 
years. 

4. In Dominica there were separate men’s and women’s languages, the 
former used when adult males spoke with each other and the latter in all 
other situations. This pattern, according to native accounts, stems from an 
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invasion by Carib warriors who killed off the Arawak men and took over the 
women and children. In 1650 the men’s language was largely Carib in vocabu- 
lary, but 30 percent of the test items were derived from the women’s language; 
the latter is Arawakan, but contained 11 percent of loans from the men’s 
language. Our information on word origins is from the excellent comparative 
research of Douglas Taylor. This linguistic interpenetration took place in 
prehistoric times and its duration is therefore not known; estimates range from 
a century to three centuries. By the largest estimate, the rate of borrowing 
implied for the women’s language would be more than twice the Dravidian 
rate; for the men’s language almost six times as great. In the last three cen- 
turies the men’s language has come closer to the women’s at a very rapid 
rate by losing 42 out of 70 old Carib elements, at the same time that women’s 
speech acquired only two elements from the men’s. This tends to show that 
the Dominica men’s speech should not be regarded as an independent spoken 
language at all, but merely as an artificial variant of the women’s language. As 
such it lacks the normal stability of communal languages, and its extra- 
ordinary rate of borrowing need not be considered as part of our general 
problem. However, even the women’s speech must have had a loan rate much 
higher than usual. 

It would hardly be safe to draw more than the broadest kind of provisional 
conclusions regarding loan rates. We can say that cultural material such as 
vocabulary shows great variation in the degree to which it may be affected 
by diffusion. Some parts respond much more rapidly than others, while the 
nature of the contact relationship also plays a part. Certain aspects of culture 
may be little affected by political and economic dominance, but deeply affected 
by some forms of cultural prestige. 

The Sjoberg study shows the degree to which the borrowings of the four 
Dravidian languages overlap. All four languages borrowed the same Sanskrit 
word for bird, blood, flesh, cloud, earth, moon, night, star, and sun; and three 
of the four languages borrowed the same word for foot, mountain, and human 
being. This agreement cannot be explained by chance, but presumably can be 
traced to (a) common cultural trends, and (b) interaction of the borrowing 
groups during the process of diffiusion. Prof. Sreekantaiya feels that the latter 
has been very important in South India for many centuries. 

The tendency toward uniformity in diffusion is also found in the Spanish 
influences on Amerindian languages. Cristiano for ‘human being’ is one of the 
most frequent borrowings in Mexico; manteca or grasa may replace the native 
word for grease; and in a few Mayan languages of Guatemala alma or anima, 
‘soul’ or ‘spirit’ in Spanish, are borrowed for ‘heart’. 

The English and Dominican data, as well as the Dravidian, raise the 
question of the influence of word borrowing on the total rate of vocabulary 
replacement. A certain amount of evidence has been assembled (Lees 1953, 
Swadesh 1955) which shows an approximately constant rate of vocabulary 
replacement in the “intimate” vocabulary. This rate is the basis for the 
grottochronological method of estimating the time elapsed between two stages 
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of a single language as well as the time elapsed since the divergence of two 
related languages. The index of retention has been provisionally calculated 
at 86 percent per i000 years by the revised testlist with some variation above 
and below, even where little or no borrowing is involved. The question is, 
what is the effect of loans on the total rate of change? Will borrowed words 
add to the total changes and thereby increase the rate, or will there be an 
inhibition of other changes in proportion to the amount of borrowing? 

The Kannada data suggests that there is partial but incomplete compensa- 
tion for lexical change through borrowing. With 10 percent of borrowing in 
the last ten centuries the total replacement is neither the 24 percent expected 
by adding normal and borrowed changes, nor the standard rate of 14 percent. 
It is, rather, 18 percent, nearly half way between. No generalization can be 
drawn from this one case. Both Arndt and Taylor, in their analyses of the 
English and Dominica cases, have also concluded that an unusually large 
percentage of intimate borrowing has a definite effect on lexicostatistical rela- 
tionships. 

The Sjobergs fear that rapid rates of borrowing may destroy the value of 
the lexicostatistic testlist for making time-depth estimates. The danger is 
perhaps not as great as one might think, for borrowing appears as a serious 
factor in less than one percent of the cases thus far examined. Furthermore, 
the condition under which it occurs may prove to be definable in some way 
that forewarns the scholar to watch for skewing. Probably the most important 
caution to be observed is not to assume that extensive intimate borrowing 
takes place every time two groups come into close contact. There remains the 
problem of defining the kinds of situations in which it does happen in a manner 
that fits reality, rather than merely common sense, and of determining the 
extent to which such situations arise at different levels of societal development. 

Although the Sjobergs refer to regional differences in “cultural” and “‘non- 
cultural” vocabularies, it is more accurate to speak in terms of degree: to 
what extent is a concept “cultural” or “‘noncultural” in any place and time. 
Almost any concept is likely to have taken on special cultural significance at 
some time or other. A word is usable for a glottochronologic list not by virtue 
of being ‘‘culture-free”’ but by having a considerable usage outside of special 
cultural contexts, and culturality is only one of several criteria which affect 
the diagnostic utility of an item (see Swadesh 1955). 

I cannot agree that words should be excluded from diagnostic vocabularies 
when they are found to be subject to borrowing, nor do I belittle the need 
for careful study of the effect of diffusional and other influences upon replace- 
ment rate. On the contrary, I fully agree with the Sjobergs on the need for more 
study of control cases in all parts of the world and reflecting all kinds of cultural 
situations. 

When I first wrote on the problem of distinguishing contact similarities 
from those due to common origin, I suggested the use of a quantitative rule 
based on the supposition that the borrowing of Latin and French elements 
into English represented something of a maximum rate of acquisition (Swadesh 
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1951, p. 16). The Dravidian and other cases with much greater borrowing 
rates prove that this rule will not work in the form originally suggested. It is 
necessary to consider simultaneously whether the supposed cognates or 
loans belong to a single prehistoric time or to a succession of periods. 

The general problem of the rates of diffusion and retention of different 
aspects and features of culture, varying with the stage of cultural develop- 
ment and other factors, merit extensive study. Milke’s recent contribution 
on the general theory of cultural similarity offers a valuable theoretical and 
mathematical frame of reference for such research. It combines, I believe for 
the first time, the factors of common retention and mutual diffusion into a 
single formula. Language offers a convenient area in which some of the 
problems can be explored. 


Notes on Loans and Native Replacements in Kannada 


T. N. SREEKANTAIYA 
Karnatak University, Dharwar, India 


HE following tabulation offers specific data relative to the borrowing of 

words. The material is pertinent to the language of Kannada and is useful, 
since it is possible to obtain data from the tenth century (classical Old Kan- 
nada), as well as from the present (Kannada as current in Mysore). The 
tabulation includes six words borrowed by Kannada from Indic by the tenth 
century, an additional ten words which in the tenth century were native but 
are now replaced by Indic loans, and eight words in which former native 
terms have been replaced by other native terms. The following remarks will 
assist in interpreting the tabulation. 

The data regarding modern Mysore Kannada is reasonably certain, but the 
material pertinent to classical Kannada is somewhat uncertain. The classical 
Kannada poets, on whose writings we have principally to depend for the vocab- 
ulary, considered themselves legitimate heirs to the wealth of the Sanskrit lexi- 
con, and rifled it without any qualms. Hence, we find in classical Kannada poetry, 
both iru} and rdiri (night), both aril and naksatra (star), both toval and carma 
(skin) and so on. With regard to the last word, it should be noted that samma 
(a derivative of Sanskrit, perhaps through Prakrit) is also used. In my list 
of classical Kannada equivalents, I have given the available native Dravidian 
form and rejected the Sanskrit word, though used in Old Kannada works; but 
it is possible that naksatra, carma, etc. were also in use among the people. 

The exact form for “bark” in classical times is not recalled. The modern 
togate comes from the Sanskrit évak (skin); the Sanskrit word for “bark” was 
valka. 

In nidde-gey and nidde-madu for “to sleep,”’ the first element nidde (“‘sleep”’: 
noun) is an Indic derivative. 

The Old Kannada word for “yellow” literally means “golden colour.’”’ The 
word for “gold” (pom) is native while the one for “colour” (bagua) is an Indic 
derivative. 
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The word for “‘seed,” bija, may originally have been a loan into Sanskrit 
from Dravidian, but comes into Kannada in the historical period as a loan 
from Sanskrit. 

The word for “star” has -ks- in educated usage while -ks- is heard in 
rural areas. [The Sjobergs show it with -kc-.] 

Most of the Indo-Aryan loan words of the early period (in the tabulation) 
appear to have come into Kannada from a Prakrit source and not directly 
from Sanskrit. Prakrit (and not Sanskrit) was the language of administration 
in large parts of South India after the expansion of the Mauryan empire and 
during the rule of the Satavahanas, and continued to be for several centuries 
after the start of the Christian era. Again, varieties of Prakrit (and not 
Sanskrit) were the official languages of the Buddhist and Jain faiths. 


LOANS AND NATIVE REPLACEMENTS IN KANNADA 


Classical Kannada Modern Kannada 


Meaning (10th Cent.) of Mysore 

a. Indic loans by 10th Century 

long nididu (not Indic) or uddam udda 

human being manasa manusya 

bird pakki hakki 

bark (?) togate 

heart hrdaya, erde hrdaya, ede 

sleep nidde-gey nidde-madu 

ashes nir (not Indic) or bidi bidi 


b. Native terms in 10th Century but now replaced by Indic loans 


many palavu bahala, anéka 
seed bittu bija 

skin toval carma 

flesh adagu mamsa 

blood nettar rakta 

sun nesar strya 

moon pere candra 

star aril naksatra 
yellow pom-(banna) hajadi 

night iru] ratri 


c. Native terms replaced by native terms 


small kiridu cikka 
grease nena kobbu 
feather tippu], tuppu] gari 
know ari tiJiduké 
cloud mugil mdéda 
path polambu dari 

full nere tumba 


round battittu gundu 
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Athapaskan Kinship Systems 
HARRY HOIJER 


University of California, Los Angeles 
INTRODUCTION 


OME years ago A. L. Kroeber attempted a “tentative reconstruction of 

primitive Athabascan kinship” (Kroeber 1937:602). It was at his sugges- 
tion that this paper was written, to present as much detailed comparative data 
as are now available and perhaps to achieve a somewhat less tentative recon- 
struction. I am indebted to Professor Kroeber, both for his suggestion and for 
his aid in financing the project. Thanks are also due to Mrs. Janet Joel, who 
undertook the task of compiling, from diverse sources, the data herein pre- 
sented. 

As Kroeber pointed out in 1937, kinship systems are in part sets of words, 
and the analysis and comparison of kinship systems, with a view to determining 
their historical relationships, may well profit from comparative linguistic 
studies. It is this hypothesis I shall examine here. Specifically the problem 
may be phrased as follows: What may be learned of the proto-Athapaskan 
kinship system from a comparative-historical study of the kin terms in the 
daughter languages? 

Two procedures are employed in attacking this problem. First we have 
brought together cognate kin terms from each of the daughter languages in 
order to determine, for each set of cognates, the form and meaning of the 
original PA (= proto-Athapaskan) word. These cognate sets, numbered from 1 
to 73, are listed together in part H of the paper. It should be kept in mind that 
the reconstructions are tentative and subject to change as our data increase 
both in quality and quantity. 

The second procedure involves a comparison of the kinship categories 
represented in the daughter languages. These comparisons are summarized 
in a series of tables (numbered I to X). Each comparison yields one or more 
hypotheses as to the pattern of kin groups characteristic of PA, and so gives 
us somewhat more precise information on the PA kinship system than may 
be gained from the cognate sets alone. Numerous instances will be noted of 
similar kinship divisions in two or more languages, even when the languages 
concerned employ historically disparate kin terms. 

Following is a listing and linguistic classification of the Athapaskan lan- 
guages from which data have been obtained. Substocks are indicated by 
Arabic numbers preceding each language group. The name of the language is 
followed by its abbreviation in parentheses. Next come the names of the author 
or authors who collected the data, each name followed in parentheses by the 
abbreviation employed in our listing of the cognates. Sources used are found 
in the bibliography at the end of the paper. 

1. Tanaina (Tan), C. B. Osgood (CBO); Ingalik (Ing), C. B. Osgood 
(CBO); Anvik (Anv), E. Sapir (ES). 
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2. Tena (Tena), E. W. Chapman (EWC), Julius Jetté (JJ); Tanana 
(Tana), R. McKennan (RM). 

3. Kutchin (Kut), E. Sapir (ES), C. B. Osgood (CBO), R. McKennan 
(RM); Loucheux (Lou), E. Sapir (ES). 

4. Hare (Hare), E. Petitot (Pet); Bear Lake (BL), C. B. Osgood (CBO); 
Mountain (Mt), Dogrib (DR), E. Petitot (Pet). 

5. No data for this group available. 

6. Kaska (Kas), J. J. Honigmann (Hon); Tahitan (Tah), G. Dawson (GD); 
Tsetsaut (Tse), Franz Boas (FB). 

7. Slave (Sl), L. H. Morgan (LHM), J. J. Honigmann (Hon); Yellowknife 
(YK), L. H. Morgan (LHM); Chipewyan (Chip), F. K. Li (FKL), P. E. God- 
dard (PEG), L. Le Goff (LG). 

8. Sekani (Sek), Diamond Jenness (DJ); Beaver (Beav), P. E. Goddard 
(PEG); Sarci (Sar), E. Sapir (ES), Diamond Jenness (DJ). 

9. Carrier (Car), Irving Goldman (G), Diamond Jenness (DJ), A. G. 
Morice (AGM). 

10. Washington Athapaskan (WA), Franz Boas (FB). 

11. Tolowa (Tol), E. W. Gifford (EWG). 

12. Hupa (Hupa), E. Sapir (ES); Mattole (Mat), F. K. Li (FKL). 

13. Kato (Kato), P. E. Goddard (PEG); Wailaki (Wail), Lassik (Lass), 
Sinkyone (Sink), E. W. Gifford (EWG). 

14. Navaho (Nav), E. Sapir (ES); San Carlos (SC), Chiricahua (Chir), 
Mescalero (Mes), Jicarilla (Jic), Lipan (Lip), Kiowa-Apache (KA), Harry 
Hoijer (H). For the meanings of Apachean forms, frequent recourse was had 
to McAllister (1937) and Opler (1936, 1937, 1941). 

The following abbreviations are employed in defining kin terms: A=aunt, 
B=brother, C=child, Co=cousin, cr=cross (as in cr Co=cross cousin), 
D=daughter, F=father, f=female, G=grand (as in GF=grandfather), 
H=husband, L=in-law (as in ML=mother-in-law), M=mother, m= male, 
mn=man’s, ms=man speaking, Nc=niece, Np=nephew, O=older (as in 
OB=older brother), P=parent, pa=parallel (as in pa Co=parallel cousin), 
Sb=sibling, Sn=son, Ss=sister, St=step (as in StF =stepfather), U=uncle, 
voc=vocative, W=wife, wn=woman’s, ws=woman speaking, Y= younger 
(as in YSs= younger sister). 

In general I have quoted forms as they are written in the sources used; the 
reader is referred to these sources for a more precise definition of the phonetic 
symbols. Material quoted from my own and Sapir’s manuscripts is represented 
in the older Americanist phonetic symbols, defined in the Smithsonian Mis- 
cellaneous Collections, Vol. 66, No. 6. 


A. GRANDPARENT TERMS 


Five sets of grandparent terms are found in the Athapaskan languages; 
see terms 1-5. Two of these, 1. GF and 2. GM, unquestionably have PA proto- 
types, and a third, 3. FM (?), though less widely distributed in the daughter 
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languages, also suggests a PA form. Nos. 4 and 5 are found only in substocks 
14 and 13, respectively. 

Table I summarizes the kin sets in the daughter languages. The Arabic 
numbers within the table refer to the cognate sets 1-5. In some of the lan- 
guages PA 2 yields two separate forms, represented by 2! and 2?, respectively. 
It is clear from this table that the division GF/GM is most widely dis- 
tributed among the daughter languages; it is found in substocks 1 through 10, 
and in 12. Mat, 13. Kato, and 14. Jic, Lip. The more complex divisions of 


Extensions 
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grandparental relatives (FF/FM/MF/MM, FP/MF/MM, and FF/FM/MP) 
have very restricted distributions. The first occurs in 11. Tol, 12. Hupa, 13. 
Wail, Lass, Sink, and in 14. Chir, Mes; the second only in 14. Nav; and the 
third only in 14. SC. We conclude then that PA had only two grandparent 
terms, probably no. 1. GF and no. 2. GM. 

This conclusion is not shared by Kroeber, who argues for four PA terms, 
FF, FM, MF, MM, largely on the basis (1) of the Apachean and California 
data and (2) that the northern languages, because “the whole of America 
east of the Rockies is a region of only two (or one) GP terms,” lost two of the 
original PA stock (1937:602—3). The data here presented, however, do not 
substantiate an original stock of four PA grandparent terms. Moreover, four- 
term systems, presumably expansions of an earlier two-term system, occur 
only in five Pacific Coast languages (Mat and Kato retain the older system) 
and only in two of the Apachean group (the others have three-, two-, and 
one-term systems). Note too that the four-term systems do not employ the 
same four words; compare Kato, Wail with Tol, Hupa, Sink, and with Chir, 
Mes. This evidence argues for my conclusion rather than for Kroeber’s. 

Extensions of grandparent terms are noted for a number of languages in 
Table I. None of these are, however, frequent enough to be assumed for PA. 


B. TERMS IN THE PARENTAL GENERATION 


Five terms for F are found in the Athapaskan languages (nos. 6-10). No. 6 
occurs most frequently (it is found in every substock but 3. Kut) and is obvi- 
ously to be reconstructed for PA. No. 7, which may in origin be an alternant 
of no. 6, occurs only in 3. Kut, Lou, and 6. Tah (the stem is found in Chip 
but not with the meaning F). Nos. 8, 9, and 10 have even more restricted 
distribution. No. 8 occurs in 1. Tan and 14. Mes, Jic, Lip; no. 9 only in 14. 
Lip, KA; and no. 10 only in 14. Nav. 

The terms for M (nos. 14-20) have a more complex distribution (see 
Table II). Nos. 14, 15, 16, and possibly 17 may be reconstructed for PA. It is 
not possible to distinguish differences in meaning (for PA) between 14, 15, and 
17, but 16 may well have represented a PA vocative. This sense of 16 appears 
positively in 3. Kut, 7. Chip, 8. Beav, Sar, 12. Hupa, Mat, and possibly as 
well in 1. Tan, Anv, 4. Hare, Mt, 7. S!, 9. Car, and 10. WA. It is possible also 
that terms 14-17 may represent variants or alternants of a single PA form. 
Terms 18-20 occur too seldom to reflect PA prototypes. 

Two terms for FB (11, 12) appear to be derived from 6, 7 (F), respectively, 
by the addition of an element *-yé little (?). No. 11 may be reconstructed 
for PA; 12, restricted to 3. Kut, Lou, may not. The other FB terms, 13 and 
30, are limited to 13. Wail, Lass, Sink and 11. Tol, respectively. 

The remaining terms in the parental generation that may be reconstructed 
for PA are: 21. MSs; 22, the meaning of which, in PA, is difficult to ascertain; 
23. FSs, ML; 26. MB; 27. MB (?); and possibly 28, uncertain as to its PA 
meaning. Terms 24, 25 FSs are restricted in distribution, as are 29. MB 
(limited to 13. Wail) and 31. MB (limited to 11. Tol). 
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) | TABLE II 


TERMS FOR MOTHER 


1. Tan 14 16 16=voc (?) 
Ing 16 
Anv 16= voc (?) 
“ 2. Tena 14 16 
Tana 16 
e 3. Kut 16 17 16= voc 
it 4. Hare 14 15 16 17 16= voc (?) 
BL 14 
r } Mt 14 16 16= voc (?) 
d 6. Kas 16 
e Tah 18 
Tse 16 
7. Sl 15 16 16= voc (?) 
YK 16 
\. 8. Sek 16 
Beav 14 15 16 16= voc 
} Sar 14 16 16=voc 
6 9. Car 16 18 19 16=voc (?) 
I- 10. WA 16 17 16=voc (?) 
if 11. Tol 19 20 19=wn M 
p 12. Hupa 14 16 16=voc 
d } Mat 14 16 16= voc 
4. 13. [All langs.] 16 
14. Nav 15 
sc 
Chir 
d Mes 
Jic 15 16 15 borrowed? 
eI Lip 15 16 15 borrowed? 
KA 16 
n. 
Table III summarizes the parental generation kin groups recognized in 
. the Athapaskan languages. As in Table I, the Arabic numbers within the table 
4 refer to the cognate sets. Where the number is followed by a +, the form 
d referred to is one derived from the numbered item by the addition of an affix 
(e. g., 16-+ =16 plus a suffix). 
d It is evident from Table III that eight systems of classifying parental 
mi generation relatives occur in the Athapaskan languages (where no entry is 
A made for a language, the data are absent or insufficient). These, together with 


B \ the distribution of each, are listed below. 
A. F/FB/M/MSs/FSs/MB. In nine substocks: 1. Tan (cf. D), 2. Tana, 
3. Kut (cf. F), 4. Hare, 7. YK, 9. Car, 11. Tol, 12. Hupa, 13. Wail, Lass, Sink. 
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B. F/FB/M/A/MB. In one substock: 8. Beav (cf. F). 

C. F/M/U/MSs/FSs. In one substock: 7. Sl (cf. D, F). 

D. F, FB/M/MSs/FSs/MB. In four substocks: 1. Tan (cf. A), 6. Kas 
(cf. G), 7. Sl (cf. C, F), 14. Nav (cf. E, G), Mes (cf. H), Jic (cf. G), Lip (cf. G). 

E. F/FSb/M/MSs/MB. In one substock: 14. Nav (cf. D, G), SC. 

F. F/M/U/A. In six substocks: 1. Ing, Anv, 3. Kut (cf. A), 4. BL, 7. SI 
(cf. C, D), Chip, 8. Beav (cf. B), 12. Mat. 

G. F,FB/M,MSs/MB/FSs. In two substocks: 6. Kas (cf. D), 14. Nav (cf. 
D, E), Jic (cf. D), Lip (cf. D), KA. 

H. F/FSb/M/MSb. In one substock: 14. Chir, Mes (cf. D). 

Systems A and F are clearly the more widely distributed, with D (in four 
substocks) a not very close third. Systems B, C, E, G, and H appear in only 
one or two substocks each, which suggests that these are local, and later, de- 
velopments. 

From this survey, and from the fact that terms may be reconstructed in 


TABLE III 
Kin GROUPS IN THE PARENTAL GENERATION 


Language F FB M MSs FSs MB 
1. Tan 8 8,11 14,16 21 24, 25 26 
Ing 6 26 16 28 28 26 
Anv 6 11 14-16 21 21 11 
2. Tana 6 11 16 21 2 26 
3. Kut 7 12 16,17 21 25 26 
4. Hare 6 11 14-17 16+ 22 26 
BL 6 26 14 24 24 26 
6. Kas 6 6 16 16 2 26 
7. Sl 6 6,8 15, 16 14 22, 23 8, 26 
YK 6 11,27 16 21,2 2 27 
Chip 6 26 14-17 21 21 26 
8. Beav 6 11, 26 14-16 22 22 26 
9. Car 22 11 16, 18, 19 21 23 26 
11. Tol 6 30 20 21 36 31 
12. Hupa 6 11 14, 16 21 36+ 26 
Mat 6 32 14, 16 25 25 32? 
13. Wail 6 13 16 21 36 29 
Lass 6 13 16 21 36 26 
Sink 6 13 16 21 36 26 
14. Nav 6, 10 10, 23 15 15, 21 23 27 
Sc 6 23 15 21 23 27 
Chir 6 37 15 27,28 37 27, 28 
Mes 6 6, 37 15 15,21, 28 37 27,28 
Jic 6 6 15, 16 16 23 27 
Lip 9 9 15, 16 16 23 27 
KA 9 9 16 16 23 22 
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PA for all six kin groups, it is a reasonable hypothesis that system A represents 
the PA classification. Kroeber came to no conclusion on this point (1937:604-5, 
606). 

Though the data on the extensions of the parental generation terms are 
not enough to permit speculation on the PA system, they do indicate some in- 
teresting trends. 

1. FSs has a diversity of extensions: to ML (in 4. Hare, 6. Kas, 9. Car); to 
OSs, O f pa Co (in 11. Tol, 13. Wail, Lass, Sink); to MBW (in 13. Sink); to 
GM and mn FSsD (in 6. Kas); and to StF (in 14. Jic, Lip, KA). 

2. MSs is extended to StM (in 7. YK, 11. Tol, 13. Wail, Lass, Sink, 14. 
Nav, SC, Mes); A to StM (in 7. Chip). 

3. FB is extended to StF in 7. YK, 9. Car; FSb to StF in 14. Nav, SC. 

4, Wholly or partially self-reciprocal terminology is found in the following 
equations: 6. Kas, MB=SsSn; 8. Beav, U=Np; 9. Car, MSs=SsD, FSs=wn 
BD; 14. Nav, SC, Chir, Mes, FSb=BC; 14. SC, MSs=wn SsC, MB=SsC; 
14. Chir, Mes, MSb=SsC; 14. Jic, Lip, MB=SsC; 14. KA, MB=mn SSC. It 
is evident that the strongly self-reciprocal feature noted by Opler for his 
Chiricahua Type is of no great antiquity in the Athapaskan family (Opler 
1936; see also Kroeber 1937:606-7). 


C. TERMS IN EGO’S GENERATION 

The terms in ego’s generation that may be reconstructed for PA are: 32. 
OB; 33. OB; 34. YB; 35. possibly YB (restricted distribution); 36. OSs; 37. 
Ss (?); YSs (?); 38. YSs; 40. a term of uncertain PA meaning; 41. also of un- 
certain PA meaning; 43. cr Co (?); 45. perhaps with the meaning Ss. Terms 39 
and 44, as kin terms, are restricted to the Apachean languages; term 42 to 
14. Jic, Lip, KA; term 46 to Tol; and term 47 to KA. 

Table IV summarizes the sibling terminology of the Athapaskan lan- 
guages. In nearly all the languages cited, siblings are put in four groups, 
OB/YB/OSs/YSs, which is unquestionably also the PA system. The most 
important variant system is found in the Apachean languages where siblings 
fall into two classes: siblings of the same sex as the speaker vs. siblings of the 
opposite sex to the speaker. Note, however, that all the Apachean languages 
except Chir, Mes, have alternate systems: Nav and KA retain the PA system, 
Jic and Lip have three additional terms OB/OSs/YSb, and SC has four addi- 
tional terms OSb/Sb, and wn OB/mn OSs. Less important variant systems are 
found in 4. BL, 8. Sek, Beav, 9. Car, and 12. Hupa, where the division B/Ss 
exists with OB/YB/OSs/YSs; in 8. Sar, where wn B/mn Ss exists with 
OB/YB/OSs/YSs; and in 11. Tol, where B/mn Ss exists with OB/ YB/OSs/YSs. 

While Kroeber agrees that PA had “four terms, each specifying sex and 
seniority” (1937:603), he suggests as well that PA may have had a second 
system, as reflected in the Apachean scheme and partially in the Sar and Tol 
terms. The cognate sets do not bear out this hypothesis; the terms used in 
Apachean (nos. 39, 40) are not reconstructible in these meanings (or indeed 
in any clear-cut kinship meaning) for PA. 
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TABLE IV 
SIBLING CLASSES 
Language OB YB OSs YSs 
1. Tan 32 34(?) 36 38 
Anv 32 34 36, 37 38 
Ing 32 34 36 38 
2. Tena 32 34 36 38 
Tana 32 34 36 37 
3. Kut 33 35 36 37, 38 
4. Hare 33 34 36 37 
BL 33 33, 34 37 37 
DR 33 34 37 38 
6. Kas 33 34 37 38 
Tah 33 34 37 38 
Tse 33 35 36(?) 37 
7. Sl 33 35 36 37, 38 
YK 32 34 38 36 
Chip 32 34 36 38 
8. Sek 33, 42 34, 42 36, 45 37, 45 
Beav 32, 33 32, 34 36, 38 37, 38 
Sar 32, 40 ws 34, 40 ws 37,45 ms 38, 45 ms 
9. Car 32, 40 34, 40 36, 45 38, 45 
10. WA 32 40 36 38 
11. Tol 32, 40 34, 40 36, 41 ms 46, 41 ms 
12. Hupa 32,41 34, 41 36, 37 37, 38 
13. Kato 32(?) 34 36(?) 38 
Others 32 34 36 37 
14. Nav 32 34 36 38 
39 ms, 40 ws 39 ms, 40 ws 39 ms, 40 ws 39 ms, 40 ws 
SC 37,32 ws 38 37,32 ms 38 
39 ms, 40 ws 39 ms, 40 ws 39 ms, 40 ws 39 ms, 40 ws 
Chir-Mes 39 ms, 40 ws 39 ms, 40 ws 39 ms, 40 ws 39 ms, 40 ws 
Jic 32 42 24 42 
39 ms, 40 ws 39 ms, 40 ws 39 ms, 40 ws 39 ms, 40 ws 
Lip 32 42 22 42 
39 ms, 40 ws 39 ms, 40 ws 39 ms, 40 ws 39 ms, 40 ws 
KA 32 47 42 38 
39 ms, 40 ws 39 ms, 40 ws 39 ms, 40 ws 39 ms, 40 ws 


The classification of cousins in the Athapaskan languages reveals consid- 
erable variety. It is summarized in the following statements. 
1. All cousins are grouped with siblings in 3. Kut, 7. Sl, YK, 8. Sek, Sar, 
9. Car, 14. Chir, Mes, Lip, KA. In eight other languages (2. Tana, 6. Kas, 11. 
Tol, 13. Wail, Lass, 14. Nav, SC, Jic) only the parallel cousins are grouped 
with the siblings; the cross cousins have separate terms. Finally, in 1. Tan, 
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we find only the MSsC grouped with the siblings; all other cousins are classed 
separately. 

2. In three languages (1. Ing, 7. Chip, 13. Kato), all cousins are grouped 
under a single term and separately from the siblings. The term is different in 
each language: 27 for Ing, 40 for Chip, and 33 for Kato. 1. Tan may be put 
in this category as well, for here all cousins except the MSsC (see 1, above) 
are called by one term, 27. 

3. In 2. Tana, 6. Kas, 11. Tol, 13. Wail, Lass, 14. Nav, SC, Jic, where the 
parallel cousins are grouped with the siblings, the cross cousins are variously 
classified (see Table V). It will be noted that the six language families listed 
in Table V reveal five different classifications, one in Tana, one in Kas, one in 
Tol, one in substock 13, and a fifth in 9. Car and 14. Nav, SC, Jic. The Car 
classification here represented is an alternative; Car cross cousins may also, 
like the parallel cousins, be grouped with the siblings, according to sex and 
seniority. 

These data suggest that PA had no cousin terms but classified all cousins 
under the sibling terms according to sex and seniority. This hypothesis would 
account for our difficulty in reconstructing PA meanings for terms 40, 41 
(often but not always used as cousin terms in the daughter languages), and 
for the restricted distribution and variable meanings of term 43. The remaining 


TABLE V 


Cross Cousin CLASSIFICATION 


FSsSn FSsD MBSn MBD 
Language 

O O O O 

2. Tana ms 40 40 33 33 40 40 33 33 
ws 40 40 33 33 40 40 33 33 

6. Kas ms 1 1 2 2 40 40 41 41 
ws 40 40 41 41 40 40 41 41 

9. Car ms 33 33 43 43 33 33 43 43 
ws 43 43 43 43 43 43 43 43 
11. Tol ms 33 33 33,38 33,38 33 33 33,38 33,38 
ws 33 33 43 43 33 33 43 43 

13. Wail ms 33 33 36 37 33 33 36 37 
ws 32 34 43 43 32 34 43 43 

Lass ms 33 33 36 37 33 33 36 37 

ws 32 34 43 43 32 34 43 43 

14. Nav ms 44 44 43 43 44 44 43 43 
ws 43 43 43 43 43 43 43 43 

SC ms 44 44 43 43 44 44 43 43 

ws 43 43 43 43 43 43 43 43 

Jic ms 44 44 43 43 44 44 43 43 


ws 43 43 43 43 43 43 43 43 
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term, 44, is restricted to the Apachean languages and even there has in only 
three instances the meaning cousin. 

Kroeber’s conclusion that PA had a pair of terms meaning female and 
male cross cousin, respectively (1937:604), does not seem justified by our 
more detailed data. His PA zede is our no. 43 (see above), and his PA untu, 
our no. 33, is a development of a PA term which originally meant OB, but 
has shifted in Car, Tol, Kato, Wail, and Lass to designate certain cross cousin 
classes (see Table V). 


D. TERMS IN THE CHILD GENERATION 


Of the numerous terms (nos. 48-64) employed in the child generation, 
only six may clearly be reconstructed as kin terms for PA. These are: 48. 


TABLE VI 
Son-DAUGHTER CLASSES 


Language mn Sn wn Sn mn D wn D 

1. Tan 48 48 36,35 36,35 
Ing 48 ? 51 52 
2. Tana 48 ? 51 ? 
3. Kut 55 50 51 52 
4. Hare 49, 56 49, 56 53 53 
BL 56 56 53 53 
DR 49, 50, 56 49, 50, 56 41 41 
6. Kas 49 49 53 53 
Tah 49 49 53 53 
Tse 49 49 53 53 

7. Sl 49 49, 50 53 51,53 
YK 50 50 41 41 
Chip 50 50 41 41 
8. Sek 49 49 51 51 
Beav 49 49 53 53 
Sar 48 57 48 52 
48 50 51 52 
10. WA 50 50 51 $1 
11. Tol 60 60 51 52 
12. Hupa 48 48 51 52 
13. Wail 63 50 63 52 
Lass 64 50 64 52 
Sink 64 50 64 52 
14. Nav 48 50 51 52 
sc 48 50 51 50 
Chir 48 48 52 52 
Mes 48 48 52 52 
Jic 48 48 52 52 
Lip 48 48 52 52 
KA 48 48 5 52 
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mn Sn, 49. Sn, 50. wn Sn, 51. mn D, 52. wn D, and 53. D. The remaining 
terms are either words of more general significance, secondarily applied as kin 
terms (nos. 54-57), or kin terms of highly restricted distribution (nos. 58-64). 

Table VI gives a summary of the son-daughter classifications found in the 
Athapaskan languages. A simple division into Sn/D occurs most frequently; 
it is found in 1. Tan, 4. Hare, BL, DR, 6. Kas, Tah, Tse, 7. YK, Chip, 8. 
Sek, Beav, 10. WA, and 14. Chir, Mes, Jic, Lip, KA. Next most frequent is a 
fourfold grouping, mn Sn/wn Sn/mn D/wn D, found in 1. Ing, 3. Kut. 9. 
Car, and 14. Nav. In SI we find both of these systems, Morgan’s data produc- 
ing the latter and Honigmann’s more recent material the former. 

The remaining languages reveal three other classifications: mn C/wn 
Sn/wn D, in 8. Sar, and 13. Wail, Lass, Sink; Sn/mn D/wn D, in 11. Tol and 
12. Hupa; wn C/mn Sn/mn D, in 14. SC. Some or all of these may represent 
partial breakdowns of the system mn Sn/mn D/wn Sn/wn D; or possibly a 
merging of this system with the simpler Sn/D. 

In view of these data, and the evidence of cognates 48-53, it is probable that 
PA had two systems of classifying children: mn Sn/mn D/wn Sn/wn D and 
Sn/D, one or the other of which survived in most of the daughter languages. 
Note in this connection the fact that Sl has both systems; it is possible that 
a similar situation occurs in others of the daughter languages but has not yet 
been recorded. Kroeber came to no conclusion on the child generation relatives 


except to suggest that PA “might have had 4 terms... or at any rate 3” 
and that “the simple Sn-D terminology ...does not seem original” 
(1937:603). 


The grouping of nephews and nieces in the Athapaskan languages is sum- 
marized in Table VII. In this table, I have indicated by specific kin terms 
(e. g., Sn, D, YB, etc.) when the relative in question is classed with such kin 
groups. Numbers are used only when some or all of the nephews and nieces 
are called by a separate term or terms. 

The picture presented is a complex one and offers little on which to recon- 
struct a PA system of classification. Nephews and nieces may be grouped 
with sons, daughters, younger brothers and sisters, or in self-reciprocal terms 
with the father’s or mother’s siblings. In only three languages (1. Ing, 4. Hare, 
7. Chip) are all the nephews and nieces grouped together under a single term; 
other single terms have narrower and diverse ranges. Two-, three-, and four- 
term systems occur but are each quite different from the others. Self-reciprocal 
terms are found largely in the Apachean languages; the only other one occurs 
in 6. Kas. 

There is, then, no definite conclusion to be drawn in respect to PA, even 
to the extent of reconstructing terms that may have been applied to nephews 
and nieces. It is possible, when we have better and more complete data on the 
daughter languages, that the PA system may eventually become clarified. 


E. THE GRANDCHILD GENERATION 


Only two grandchild terms may be reconstructed for PA, 65 and 66. Both 
of these appear in a majority of the daughter languages with the meaning 
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GC, which would therefore appear to be the PA sense of both terms. How- 
ever, since 65 also occurs as a special man’s term, and 66 as a special woman’s 
term, it is probable that 65 and 66 had the original meanings mn GC and wn 
GC, respectively. The one other grandchild term, no. 67, is restricted to 
Hupa, Wail, Lass, and Sink. 

Table VIII lists the daughter languages with only one term for all grand- 
children; it will be seen that these constitute a clear majority. Table IX sum- 
marizes the grandchildren categories in those languages having more than one 
GC term. Six systems of classification are represented: GSn/GD, in 7. Sl, 
12. Mat; SnC/DC, in 11. Tol, 14. Nav, SC, Chir, Mes; mn GC/wn GC, in 2. 
Tana and 8. Sar; mn GC, wn SnC/wn DC, in 12. Hupa; mn GSn/mn GD/wn 
GC, in 3. Kut; SnC/mn DC/wn DC, in 13. Wail, Lass, Sink. 

These data suggest that PA grouped all grandchildren under a single term, 
either 65 or 66. However, the distinction between men’s terms and women’s 
terms is made, wholly or in part, often enough to suggest, as an alternative, a 
PA distinction between mn GC and wn GC. 


TABLE VII 
GROUPING OF NEPHEWS AND NIECES 


BSn BD SsSn SsD 
mn wh mn wn mn wn mn wn 
1. Tan Sn Sn D D 28 28 28 28 
Ing 57 57 57 57 57 57 57 57 
4. Hare 57 57 57 57 57 57 57 57 
6. Kas Sn Sn D D MB MB D D 
7. Sl Sn 56 D 56 Sn Sn D D 
YK Sn Sn D D Sn Sn D D 
Chip 57 57 57 57 57 57 57 57 
8. Sek Sn YB D YSs 57 Sn 57 D 
Sar YB  YB_ YSs_ YSs YB YB YSs YSs 
9. Car YB YB YSs YSsor MM MM MM or MMor 
FSs MSs MSs 
11. Tol 22 62 22 61 62 62 61 61 
13. Wail 40 YB 40 YSs 26 26 26 26 
Lass 40! YB 40 YSs 26',58 261,58 26? 26? 
Sink 40 YB 40 YSs 26! 261,40 26 267, 40 
14. Nav FSb FSb FSb_ FSb MB Sn MB D 
Sc FSb FSb FSb_ FSb mnSs MSs mn Ss MSs 
Chir FSb FSb FSb_ FSb MSb MSb MSb MSb 
Mes FSb FSb FSb_ FSb MSb MSb MSb MSb 
Jic Sn 54 D 54 MB Sn MB D 
Lip Sn 54 D 54 MB Sn MB D 


KA Sn 54 D 54 MB Sn MB D 
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TABLE VIII 
LANGUAGES HAVING ONE GRANDCHILD TERM 


Language Term 


1. Tan 48 
Anv 65 
Ing 66 

2. Tena 66 

3. Lou 66 

4. Hare 65 or 66 
BL 66 

6. Kas 66 
Tse 66 

7. Chip 65 

8. Sek 2 
Beav 66 

9. Car 66 

10. WA 2 

13. Kato 66 

14. Jic 65 
Lip 65 
KA 65 

TABLE IX 


GRANDCHILD CATEGORIES 


ms ws 
SnSn SnD DSn DD SnSn SnD DSn DD 
2. Tana 65 65 65 65 66 66 66 66 
3. Kut 48 65 48 65 66 66 66 66 
7. Sl 66 53 66 53 66 53 66 53 
8. Sar 65 65 65 65 66 66 66 66 
11. Tol 58 58 66 66 58 58 66 66 
12. Hupa 67 67 67 67 67 67 66 66 
Mat 66 65 66 65 66 65 66 65 
13. Wail 67 67 65 65 67 67 66 66 
Lass 67 67 65 65 67 67 66 66 
Sink 67 67 65 65 67 67 66 66 
14. Nav 4 4 65 65 4 4 65 65 
SC 4 4 2 2 4 4 2 2 
Chir + 4 65 65 + 4 65 65 
Mes 4 4 65 65 4 4 65 65 
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F. IN-LAW TERMINOLOGY 


I have not attempted an exhaustive study of Athapaskan in-law terms; 
there are too little reliable data and these are confusing. Four cognate sets seem 
to be worth reproducing, nos. 68-71; I list them without comment. Also given 
are the terms most frequently noted for husband and wife (nos. 72, 73). 

It may also be noted that the ML and FL are often classed with con- 
sanguineal relatives. The data available on this point are summarized in 
Table X. 

Various other in-law designations may be noted, for some languages, under 
terms 28, 33-35, 37, 38, 40, 41, 66. 


TABLE X 
SoME CLASSIFICATIONS OF PARENTS-IN-LAW 


Language FL ML 

1. Tan - FSs 

2. Tana - GM 

3. Kut . FSs 

4. Hare — FSs 

6. Kas GF GM, FSs 

7. Sl GF GM 
Chip U GM(?) 

8. Sek GM 
Beav GM(?) 

9. Car . FSs 


G. CONCLUSIONS 


The data presented in the preceding pages permit the reconstruction of 
only a partial PA system, as follows. 

1. Two GP terms: GF, GM. 

2. Six terms for parents and their siblings: F, M, FB, FSs, MB, MSs. 

3. Four sibling terms: OB, YB, OSs, YSs. 

4. Nocousin terms but a strong indication that cousins in PA were grouped 
with siblings. 

5. Two terms for children, Sn, D, with the possibility that a second system 
also existed, mnSn, wnSn, mnD, wnD. 

6. A single grandchild term, with the possibility of two: mnGC, wnGC. 

The data do not permit reconstruction of the PA systems of grouping 
nephews, nieces, and in-laws. 

It is clear that certain aspects of the PA kinship system (items 1-6) dis- 
play a considerable stability, especially remarkable when it is remembered 
that the daughter communities are spread over at least four major culture 
areas. Other parts of the PA system, notably the grouping of nephews, nieces, 
cross cousins, and in-laws, have been far more subject to change, at least in so 
far as may now be determined from the available data. 
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Table XI relates the entire PA system to comparable portions of the 
daughter systems. A plus sign (+) indicates that the daughter system is like 
that of PA, a zero (0) that the daughter system differs. Comparisons are 
made separately for each of the points 1-6 listed above. The score is com- 
puted as a percentage of similarity between the daughter system and PA; 
thus, the Tanaina system is identical with PA in five points out of six, or 
84%. 

In terms of these scores the Athapaskan groups may be classified as follows: 

100%: 8. Sek. 

84%: 1. Tan, 4. Hare, 7. YK, 8. Beav, 9. Car. 
67%: 1. Anv, 3. Kut, 6. Kas, 7. Sl, Chip, 14. Lip, KA. 
50%: 1. Ing, 2. Tana, 8. Sar, 12. Hupa, Mat, 13. Kato, 14. Jic. 
33%: 11. Tol, 13. Wail, Lass, Sink, 14. Chir, Mes. 
17%: 14. Nav. 
0%: 14. SC. 
It appears possible to draw the following conclusions: 
A. The daughter communities closest to PA in kinship are all in the 


TABLE XI 
RELATIONSHIP OF DAUGHTER SysTEMS TO PA 


Language GP PPS  & Co C GC Score 
1. Tan + + + 0 + + 84 
Ing + 0 + 0 0 + 50 
Anv + 0 4 0 +(?) + 67 
2. Tana + + a 0 0 0 50 
3. Kut + + + + 0 0 67 
4. Hare + + + 0 + + S4 
6. Kas + 0 + 0 + + 67 
7. Sl + 0 + T + 0 67 
YK + + + + + i) 84 
Chip + 0 + 0 + 67 
8. Sek + +(?) + a + + 100 
Beav oa 0 + +-(?) 4. + 84 
Sar + 0 aa > 0 0 50 
9. Car + + + + 0 84 
11. Tol 0 oe + 
12. Hupa 0 + + 
Mat + 0 + 
13. Kato + 0(?) oF 
Others 0 + + 
14. Nav 0 0 + 
SC 0 0 0 
Chir-Mes 0 0 0 
Jic + 0 0 
Lip + 0 0 
KA 0 + 
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north; the more remotely related communities are on the Pacific Coast and 
in the Southwest. 

B. The groupings given above cut across the boundaries of linguistic sub- 
stocks as presently conceived. Languages of substock 1 occur in three rankings 
(84, 67, 50), of 7 in two (84, 67), of 8 in three (100, 84, 50), of 13 in two (50, 
33), and of 14 in five (67, 50, 33, 17, 0). The most striking of these cross cut- 
tings is that which occurs in 14. Apachean, where the eastern groups (Jic, 
Lip, KA) show a markedly greater similarity to PA than the western (Nav, 
SC, Chir, Mes). This may mean that the linguistic data for the Apachean sub- 
stock should be reviewed; possibly we have two rather than one substocks 
here. 

C. The kinship data confirm the already established hypothesis that the 
Pacific Coast and Southwest groups migrated to their present locations from 
the north. It suggests as well that both the Pacific Coast and Southwest 
Athapaskans came in two waves. The first Pacific Coast wave gave us Tol, 
Wail, Lass, and Sink; the second, Hupa and Mat. In the Southwest, Nav, SC, 
Chir, and Mes were the result of the first migration, while Jic, Lip, and KA 
came somewhat later and perhaps by a different route. This conclusion must 
of course be regarded as highly tentative; the evidence on which it is based is 
admittedly both slender and incomplete. 


H. THE KINSHIP TERMS 


1. PA *-tcey”é grandfather. 1. Ing -tsi GF (CBO); Anv -tsi-y(a) GF (voc) 
~ (ES). Note also Tan tcada, tca‘da GF (CBO). 2. Tena -tsi GF (EWC); Tana 
-tse GF (RM). 3. Kut -tsf:*? GF (ES); Lou i-tsi GF (ES). 4. Hare e-tsié GF, 
GSn (voc) (Pet). 6. Kas -tsite GF, mn FSsSn, FL (Hon); Tse e-tsé-? GF (FB). 
7. Sl -tse-a (LHM), -zia (Hon) GF, FL; YK -tsee-a GF (LHM); Chip -tsfyé 
GF (FKL). 8. Sek a-se GF (DJ); Beav a-sse GF (Pet); Sar issiy4 my GF (ES). 
9. Car -tsiy-an GF (AGM), -tsets GF (DJ). 10. WA -tsaei GF (FB). 12. Hupa 
-tc*iwe MF, DSn (ES); Mat -tcoyw(i) GF (FKL). 13. Kato -tc?gi GF (PEG); 
Wail tcigi MF (EWG); Lass tcugi MF (EWG); Sink tcigi MF (EWG). 14. Nav 
-tcai MF, DSn (ES). 

2. PA *-tcwéné grandmother. 1. Tan -tcida, -tci-da, -tcooda GM (CBO); 
Anv -tse’' GM (ES). 2. Tena -tsé, -tsi GM (EWC); Tana ton (=tson?) GM, 
FSs, WM (RM). 3. Kut -tsi6é- GM (ES); Lou é-tson ML (ES). 4. Hare e-tsin 
GM, -tsuné-yan GD, GM (voc) (Pet); DR e-tsin GM (Pet). 6. Kas -tsu GM, 
mn FSsD, ML (Hon); Tse e-tso GM (FB). 7. SI] -tsun, -tsuné GM, ML (Hon, 
LHM); YK -tsana GM (LHM), -tso FSs, A (LHM); Chip -tsiné GM, -tsi 
ML, SsL (FKL). 8. Sek a-sy my GM, a-sa my GC, e-sy my ML (DJ); Beav 
-tcwy, -tcya GM, dSiin, ?aSon?, aSi, GM (voc), -tcdn, -tcd, -Son? (voc) 
ML (PEG); Sar issi my GM (ES). 9. Car -tso, -tsu, -tsi GM, MM, SsC 
(AGM, G, DJ), -tsani FM (DJ). 10. WA 6-tsou GM, 6-tsEne GC (FB). 11. Tol 
su MM, trene (=tsene?) FM, FPSs, FPCo (EWG). 12. Hupa -tcwo’ MM 
(ES); Mat -tco’ GM (FKL). 13. Kato -tcé6 GM (PEG); Wail, Lass, Sink tco 
MM (EWG); Wail, Lass tcin FM (EWG); Sink tcayn FM (EWG). 14. Nav 
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-tc6 MM (ES); SC -tc6- MP, DC (H); Chir -tc6 MM, mn SsDC (H); Mes 
MM (H); Jic GM (H); Lip -tcé6 GM (H). 

3. PA *-tcené father’s mother (?). 1. Ing -tse GM (CBO). 4. BL e-tse? GF, 
etsii GM (CBO). 12. Hupa -tcin FM (ES). 14. SC -fciné- FM (H); Chir, Mes 
-tciné FM (H). 

4. Only in: 14. Nav -nali FF, FM, SnC (ES); SC -nalé FF, SnC (H); Chir, 
Mes -"dalé FF, SnC (H). 

5. Only in: 13. Wail, Lass al FF (EWG). Cognate to no. 4? 

6. PA *-ta? father. 1. Anv -t6?5 F, a-ta: F (voc) (ES); Ing -to? F (CBO). 
2. Tena -thd? (EWC), to: (JJ) F; Tana -taa F (RM). 4. Hare in-ta F (Pet); 
BL %-ta? F (CBO); DR e-ta F (Pet). 6. Kas -ia F, FB (Hon); Tse -ta F, FB 
(FB). 7. Sl -ta F, FB (Pet, LHM); YK -thi F (LHM); Chip -té F (FKL). 
8. Sek -ta F (ES), -ta FB, StF (DJ); Beav -ta? F, te?a, tia (voc) (PEG); Sar 
-ta? F, ita: (voc) (ES). 10. WA ta, ohta F, s-taa my F (FB). 11. Tol ta F 
(EWG). 12. Hupa -ta? F (ES); Mat -ta? F (FKL). 13. Kato -ta? F (PEG); 
Wail -ta? F (FKL); Lass, Sink ta F (EWG). 14. Nav -ta’? F, male of F clan 
(ES); SC, Chir -ta- F (H); Mes -ta: F, FB (H); Jic -ka7é- F, FB (H). 

7. PA *-ti? father (?) (Related to no. 6?). 3. Kut -ti? F, titig- my F (ES); 
Lou tien F, e-ti, é-tiyi FB (ES). 6. Tah e-teuh my F (GD). 7. Chip -tih- in 
-tih-kiyi P (FKL). 

8. Only in 1. Tan -dada FB, dada F (CBO); 7. Sl -dede U (Hon), thitha 
MB (LHM); 14. Mes -dadé F (H); Jic -dada F (H); Lip -dadi F (H). 

9. Only in: 14. Lip -?4°Si F, FB (H); KA -?a°sé F, FB (H). See also SC 
(N. Tonto) -?4°5é MB, SsC (H). 

10. Only in: 14. Nav -zé?é F, FB (ES). 

11. PA *-ta-yé father’s brother (=father-little?). 1. Tan -doya FB (CBO); 
Anv -to'i U, a-to'i (voc) (ES). 2. Tena téya FB (JJ); Tana -tai FB (RM). 
4, Hare e-taé FB (Pet). 6. Kas e-teza my MB (alt. term) (Hon). 7. Sl eh-tieh 
MSsH, StF (LHM); YK -thene FB, StF (LHM). 8. Beav es-taze FB (Pet). 
9. Car a-tai StF, -tai FB (AGM). 12. Hupa -ta‘i FB (ES). 

12. Only in: 3. Kut -ti- FB (ES); Lou é-tiyi, e-ti FB (ES). 

13. Only in: 13. Wail, Lass, Sink tisnet FB (EWG). 

14. PA *-an mother. 1. Tan -on-da M (CBO); Anv -g'n M (ES). 2. Tena 
-on M (EWC). 4. Hare -on M (Pet); BL ewe my M (CBO); Mt -on M (Pet); 
DR -on M (Pet). 6. Kas s-oa my MSs (alt. term) (Hon). 7. Sl -an-ga StM, MSs 
(LHM), -on MSs, FSs (alt.) (Hon); Chip -4 M (FKL). 8. Sek -on-gwe StM 
(DJ); Beav -on M (Pet); Sar -4° M (ES). 12. Hupa -an-tc*in M (ES); Mat 
-an M (FKL). 

15. PA *-man mother. 1. Anv -vg'n M (ES). 4. Hare é-mon M (Pet); 
DR é-mon M (Pet). 6. Kas -ma M (ES). 7. Sl é-mon M (ES); Chip ubé-ban 
their M (LG). 8. Beav -ma M (PEG), é-mon M (Pet). 13. Kato ban female, 
doe (PEG). 14. Nav- m&é M, MSs (ES); SC -maé: M (H); Chir -m4 M (H); 
Mes -ma M, MSs (H); Jic -?-ma M (H); Lip -?-ma4 M (H). 

16. PA *-nan mother (voc?). 1. Tan e-na my M (CBO); Anv na?4- M 
(ES); Ing -noun M (CBO). 2. Tena t-di-non her (refl) M (EWC); Tana -naa 
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M (RM). 3. Kut né?é M, my M (voc) (ES); nie?, na’a my M (CBO). 4. Hare 
e-ne M, e-non-gé MSs (Pet); Mt é-nan M (Pet). 6. Kas -na M, MSs (Hon); 
Tse na’, idé M (FB). 7. Sl e-ne my M (Hon); YK a-ni my M (LHM); Chip 
?éné my M (voc), ?éni- M (voc) (FKL). 8. Sek a-ne my M (DJ); Beav é-né 
M (voc) (Pet); Sar inna- my M, ina’ (voc) (ES). 9. Car anne? my M (DJ). 
10. WA wu-nan, naa, -nana M (FB). 12. Hupa -ne' M (voc) (ES); Mat -ne’ 
M (voc), ane my M (voc) (FKL).13. Kato nan M (PEG); Wail nin M (EWG); 
Lass, Sink ne M (EWG). 14. Jic -?-"di-h M, MSs (H); Lip -?-n4"df M, MSs 
(H); Ka -?-né-dé M, MSs (H). 

17. *-xan mother. 3. Kut -han M (ES); Lou e?-xen M (ES). 4. Hare 
é-xon M (Pet). 7. Chip e-xan M (LG). 10. WA wan, ohan, ohane M (FB). 

18. Only in: 6. Tah e-tli my M (GD). 7. Chip e-llo-ttine parents in general 
(LG); 8. Beav é-llan-é P (Pet). 9. Car -llu M (AGM). 

19. Only in: 9. Car akwal own M (G). 

20. Only in: 11. Tol. kaka M (EWG). 

21. PA *-ankay? mother’s sister. 1. Tan -o'ka (=-o'ka?) MSs (CBO); 
Anv -qéi A (ES). 2. Tana age MSs (RM). 3. Kut -é-k4i A (ES), -aki (=-aki?) 
MSs (CBO). 7. YK -akrea (=-akea?) MSs, StM (LHM); Chip -akfye A, 
StM (FKL). 9. Car -a‘kai MSs, SsD (DJ), -ake MSs (AGM). 11. Tol onkai 
(=onkai?) MSs, MCo, StM (EWG). 12. Hupa -nkai? MSs (ES). 13. Wail 
inkait (=inkai??) MSs, FBW, StM (EWG); Lass, Sink unkai (=unkai?) 
MSs, FBW, StM (EWG). 14. Nav -ika?i MSs, StM (ES); SC -ika:7é MSs, wn 
SsC, StM (H); Chir -ik§- StM (H); Mes -fkj-é- MSs, StM (H); Jic -fak- 
FBW, StM (H); Lip -ik4- StM (H); KA -ka?4 StM (H). 

22. PA *-ma?, *-me? father’s sister (?). 3. Lou e-pé FSs (ES). 4. Hare e-pe 
mn ML, e-pé FSs (Pet), é-pa-yan GC (=father-little?) (Pet). 6. Kas -pa mn 
WSs, mn BW, MBD (alt.) (Hon); Tse e-ba SsL (FB). 7. Sl en-ba OSs (ES), 
-nbe FSs (Hon). 8. Sek abba my F (DJ); Beav -be? A (PEG). 9. Car -ba’, 
-beb (DJ), -pa (G, AGM) F. 11. Tol a-me? FF, FPB (EWG), mi-te mn BC 
(EWG). 12. Hupa -ma? FF (ES). 13. Sink a-bak FF (EWG). 14. SC (N. 
Tonto) -bé, -béhé FSb (H); Lip -"badf OSs (H); KA -b4-yé MB, mn SsC (H). 

23. PA *-metcé (*-metcé?) father’s sister; mother-in-law. 7. Sl e-mbadza 
my FSs (LHM). 8. Sek a-bedze FSs (DJ). 9. Car -bits FSs, wn BD, ML (DJ), 
t-piz-yan-khé FSs, BC (AGM), -piz, -piZ (AGM), -pez (G) ML. 11. Tol metri 
(=mets’i?) ML (EWG). 12. Hupa -metce’?-tc*in ML (ES). 13. Wail betci ML 
(EWG); Lass, Sink betce ML (EWG). 14. Nav -bizé FSb, BC, StF (ES); 
SC -bézé FSb, BC, StF (H); Chir -bé-2é? StF (H); Mes -bé-djé StF (H); Jic 
-bédjé- FSs, StF (H); Lip -bidjj FSs, StF (H); KA -bé-djé FSs, StF (H). 

24. Only in: 1. Tan -nana FSs, MSs (CBO). 4. BL -noi FSs, MSs (CBO). 
14. Jic -"dadé OSs, "didé- MBW (H). 

25. Only in: 1. Tan -wetca FSs, -wa‘tca WM (CBO). 3. Kut -o'tyi FSs, 
WM (CBO). 12. Mat -a‘tsi? A (FKL). 

26. *-z?e mother’s brother. 1. Tan -za MB (CBO); Ing -@a?a U (CBO). 
2. Tena -l?a (<*-z%, ES) MB (JJ); Tana at%e MB, WF (RM). 3. Kut -é?f- 
(<-éd-?é-?, ES) U (ES), Sei (<5-e7i?) my U (CBO); Lou 0?i (<*éz%-, ES) 
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MB (ES). 4. Hare e-?e, é-"én MB (Pet); BL -e?e? U (CBO); Mt es?® MB 
(Pet). 6. Kas -eze MB, SsSn (Hon). 7. Sl -ze MB (Hon); Chip -(4)?@ U (FKL). 
8. Sek -ase MB (DJ); Beav -ze, -se U, Np (PEG); Sar -s?4 GF (ES). 
9. Car -az?e MB (DJ, AGM). 12. Hupa -is? MB (ES). 13. Wailas Ss C(EWG); 
Lass as SsSn, aseke SsD, suk MB (EWG); Sink as SsSn, aseke SsD, sik MB 
(EWG). 

27. PA *-day? mother’s brother (?). 1. Tan -da, -i--da? FBC, FSsC, MBC 
(CBO); Ing is-da Co (CBO). 7. YK -ra MB, MBSn, U (LHM). 8. Sar -d4 A 
(ES). 14. Nav -da?i MB, -da? mn SsC (ES); SC -davé, -da?, -da*yi MB, 
SsC (H); Chir -dai? MSb, SsC (H); Mes -da?é MB, SsC (H); Jic -da?4 MB, 
-da? mn SsC (H); Lip -da?4 MB, -da?yj mn SsC (H); KA -da?y4 mn SsC (H). 

28. PA *-yoyé, meaning uncertain. 1. Tan -oya, -o-Za, -aZa SsC (CBO); 
Ing -koi, -goi FSs, MSs (CBO). 3. Kut -yéi SsL, wn BL (ES). 7. Sl -oga HSs, 
wn BW (LHM); Chip -*e-kwi MB (PEG). 11. Tol -ko mn AH, WNp, mn 
BL (EWG). 14. SC -yéyé MF, DC (H); Chir -yéyé MSb, SsC, FSsD (H); Mes 
-yéyé MSb, SsC (H). 

29. Only in: 13. Wail kianik MB, FSsH (EWG). 

30. Only in: 11. Tol ayi FB, FCo (EWG). 

31. Only in: 11. Tol ye MB, MCo (EWG). 

32. PA *-onayé older brother. 1. Tan -onya OB, MSsOSn (CBO); Ing 
-eya OB (CBO); Anv -aya: OB, aya: (voc) (ES). 2. Tena ira OB (JJ), -axa 
OB (EWC); Tana -ona OB, OmpaCo (RM).7. YK -uniga OB, OmCo (LHM); 
Chip -tinaya OB, -inaya-yazé GSn (=little OB) (FKL). 8. Beav x6na, xdna?, 
xénne my B, B (voc) (PEG); Sar -infy4 OB, OmCo (ES). 9. Car anoy (Pet), 
ano (G), ina (AGM), -ongri (DJ) OB, OmCo. 10. WA -dnaxei OB (FB). 11. 
Tol onigi OB, OmpaCo (EWG). 12. Hupa xonwodj (stem=-ono-?) his OB 
(ES); Mat -wo-tsi? OB, -na-- FB (FKL). 13. Kato -dna B (OB?) (PEG); 
-onuy OB (EWG); Wail onun OB, OmpaCo, wn OmcrCo (EWG); Lass on 
OB, OmpaCo, wn OmcrCo (EWG); Sink onnaga OB (EWG). 14. Nav -inaf 
OB, OmpaCo (ES); SC -"dagé mn OSs, wn OB, mn OfpaCo, wn OmpaCo 
(H); Jic -na?4- OB (H); Lip -na’4 OB (H); KA -day4 OB, OmCo. 

33. PA *-yondéyé older brother. 2. Tana -u?de fcrCo (RM). 3. Kut 
-o'ndé. OB (ES); Lou i-(y)ondé OB (ES). 4. Hare guntié OB (Pet); BL -onde 
B (CBO); Mt undié OB (Pet); DR kinté OB (Pet). 6. Kas esdia my OB (ES), 
(gu)tie my OB, OmpaCo, OWSsH (Hon); Tah estiuh my OB, xudi‘e OB 
(FB). 7. Sl -ondie OB, OmCo (Hon). 8. Sek wodégé (Pet), hétiyé, hotige 
(DJ) OB, OmCo; Beav -ddiyya OB (PEG). 9. Car -o'n?di mn mcrCo (DJ). 
11. Tol onte mcrCo, ont-desi mn ferCo (EWG). 13. Kato dnt, iindi Co (PEG); 
Wail un?’d mn mcrCo, wn SsH (EWG); Lass untu? mn mcrCo (EWG). 

34. PA *-k’el? younger brother. 1. Anv -tcfdl YB, tcidlé- (voc) (ES); Ing 
-tcvitt YB (CBO). 2. Tena -tcidl (EWC), kétla (JJ) YB; Tana -tcil YB, 
YmpaCo (RM). 4. Hare é-tchilé YB (Pet); BL -tcele YB (CBO); DR é-tchilé 
YB (Pet). 6. Kas -t3itle YB, YmpaCo, WSsH(Y) (Hon); Tah -tshitle YB 
(GD). 7. YK -tchile- YB (LHM); Chip -tcilé YB (FKL). 8. Sek a-sidle my 
YB, YmCo, wn BSn (DJ); Beav -tcitle, -tcitle YB, aSile, eSitla my YB (PEG); 
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Sar -3itlé YB, YmCo, Np (ES). 9. Car -tcel (AGM, G), -tchatt, -tchal (DJ) 
YB, YmCo, Np. 11. Tol tce?le YB, YmpaCo (EWG). 12. Hupa -k’il YB 
(ES); Mat -tc’e’?l] YB (FKL). 13. Kato -tcel? YB (PEG); Wail -tcil? YB, 
YmpaCo, wn YmcrCo, wn BSn, HSsSn (EWG); Lass tcel YB, YmpaCo, wn 
YmcrCo, wn BSn, HSsSn (EWG); Sink tcal YB, wn BSn, HSsSn (EWG). 
14. Nav -tsili YB, YmpaCo (ES); SC (N. Tonto) -tsilé YSb, YpaCo (H). 

35. PA *-kaxY younger brother (?). Cf. no. 66. 1. Tan -tcaa? D, BD (CBO). 
3. Kut -tcé- YB, Np (ES), YB, YmCo (CBO); Lou i-tchya YB (ES). 6. Tse 
a-tce‘e YB (FB). 7. Sl -tSe (Hon), a-chaa (LHM) YB, YmCo; Chip -tcdye 
BL, wn SnL (FKL). 8. Sek -tcha DL (DJ). 

36. PA *-adé older sister. 1. Tan -oda, -o-'da OSs, FBD, MSsOD (CBO) 
(note also: Tan -a?, -a‘?? FBC, FSsC, MBC, and -a?, -a, -a‘*? D, BD [CBO)}); 
Anv -e'da- OSs (ES); Ing -ota (=-oda?) OSs (CBO). 2. Tena dda OSs (JJ); 
Tana -ade OSs, OfpaCo (RM). 3. Kut -é-dji' (ES), -ache (CBO) OSs, OfCo. 
4. Hare aré OSs (Pet); Mt enda OSs (Pet). 6. Kas -edé A (ES); Tse -a‘ mn 
OSs (FB). 7. Sl -ade OSs, OfCo (Hon); YK -aire YSs, YfCo (LHM); Chip 
-aré OSs, FSs, OfpaCo, mn OfcrCo, -aré-yazé GD, DL (=little OSs) (FKL). 
8. Sek -Ade OSs, OfCo (DJ); Beav -adé OSs (Pet). 9. Car -a-t OSs, OfCo (DJ). 
10. WA wate OSs (FB). 11. Tol ati OSs, FSs, OfpaCo (EWG). 12. Hupa 
-a‘'t OSs, -a‘ti-tc’in FSs (ES); Mat -a‘tsi? A (FKL). 13. Kato -at Ss (OSs?) 
(PEG); Wail, Lass at OSs, FSs, OfpaCo, mn OfcrCo (EWG); Sink ade OSs, 
FSs, MBW (EWG). 14. Nav -4di OSs, OfpaCo (ES). 

37. PA *-deyé sister (?), younger sister (?). 1. Anv -dé OSs (ES). 2. Tana 
-tia YSs, YfpaCo (RM). 3. Kut -djio-? YSs (ES). 4. Hare e-diéé YSs (Pet); 
BL -taye Ss (CBO); Mt é-dié YSs (Pet); DR é-daré OSs (Pet). 6. Kas -dada 
OSs, OfpaCo, HBW(O) (Hon); Tah e-tata OSs (GD); Tse e-de'? YSs (FB). 7. 
Sl -dia YSs, YfCo (Hon). 8. Sek -dje? YSs, YiCo, wn BD (DJ); Beav -dié 
YSs (Pet); Sar -da OSs, OfCo (ES). 12. Hupa -de’ wn Ss (ES). 13. Wail te 
YSs, wn BD, YfpaCo, mn YfcrCo (EWG); Lass de YSs, wn BD, YfpaCo, 
mn YfcrCo (EWG); Sink de YSs, wn BD (EWG). 14. SC -dé (N. Tonto 
-dé-d) OSb, OpaCo (H); Chir, Mes -dé-dé- FSb, BC (H). 

38. PA *-deyé-tcé younger sister. (Dim. of no. 37?) 1. Tan -datca, -dadja 
YSs, MSsYD (CBO); Anv -da-dza, -da‘dja YSs (ES) ; Ing -tadz (=-dadz?) YSs 
(CBO). 2. Tena tadza YSs (JJ). 3. Lou e-djiédh, i-tedh YSs (ES); see also 
Kut -chith YSs, YfCo (CBO). 4. DR é-diézé YSs (Pet). 6. Kas -tatze YSs, 
YfpaCo, HBW(Y) (Hon); Tah -teZuh YSs (GD). 7. Sl a-daze YSs, YfCo 
(LHM); YK -dez- OSs, OfCo (LHM); Chip -dezé YSs (FKL). 8. Beav -detc, 
-dedji, -dietce? Ss (PEG); Sar -dadza? YSs, YfCo, Nc (ES). 9 Car -dez (G), 
-tis (AGM) YSs, YfCo. 10. WA deetse YSs (FB). 11. Tol ont-desi mn fcrCo 
(EWG). 12. Hupa -dehtc YSs (ES); Mat -de-dj YSs (FKL). 13. Kato té3i? 
(PEG), (EWG) (=déSi?, deSi?) YSs. 14. Nav -dé-Zi YSs, YfpaCo (ES); 
SC -dizé, -di-zé YSb, YpaCo (H); KA -dé-tc4 YSs, YfCo (H). 

39. Only in: 14. Nav -kis mn B, wn Ss (ES); Sc -kis mn B, wn Ss, mn 
mpaCo, wn fpaCo (H); Chir, Mes -kis, mn B, wn Ss, mn mCo, wn fCo (H); 
Jic -kisé- mn B, wn Ss, mn mpaCo, wn fpaCo (H); Lip -kisj mn B, wn Ss, mn 
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mCo, wn fCo (H); KA -tsisé- mn B, wn Ss, mn mCo, wn fCo (H). Note: 8. 
Sar -kis mate, partner (ES). 

40. PA *-lax, *-lay, meaning uncertain. 1. Tan a-la my OB, a-la? my 
mpaCo (CBO). 2. Tana -kla (=dla?) mcrCo (RM). 3. Kut -lag friend, relative 
(ES). 4. Hare e-lla BL (Pet). 6. Kas -la wn MBSn, wn FSsSn, wn HB, mn 
WB, mn SsH, mn WSs (Hon); Tsei -dla WB, ndlaxo- wn SsH (FB). 7. Sl 
e-lla friend (Pet); Chip -la Co (FKL). 7. Beav ta-Se? BL, -1g?, -la (voc) (PEG); 
Sar -la, -l4 wn B (ES). 9. Car -la (DJ), -llerh (AGM) WSsH, HSsH, WBW, 
né-le-tsin B (AGM). 10. WA -loane YB, -txle (=-tle?) YB (FB). 11. Tol 
la’?e B, paCo, la-sen wn SsH (EWG). 12. Hupa -la-tse (EWG), -lq-tsin (PEG) 
WSsH, HBW; Mat -e--lah BSn (FKL). 13. Kato la mn BSn, WSsSn, la-s-tce 
WSsD (EWG); Wail la mn BC, WSsC mn StC (EWG); Lass la mn BSn, 
WSsSn, mn StSn, la-seke mn BD, mn StD (EWG); Sink la mn BC, wn SsC, 
la-suy WSsH (EWG). 14. Nav -lah wn B, mn Ss (ES); SC -lah wn B, wn 
mpaCo, mn Ss, mn fpaCo, mn SsC (H); Chir, Mes -ilah wn B, wn mCo, mn 
Ss, mn fCo (H); Jic -flah wn B, wn mpaCo, mn Ss, mn fpaCo (H); Lip, KA 
-lah wn B, wm mCo, mn Ss, mn fCo (H). 

41. PA *-len, meaning uncertain. 1. Tan -lin, -tin, -dlin SsH (mn?), WB 
(CBO); Ing -len SSH, WB (CBO). 4. Hare é-kllén (=é-tlén?) wn BL (Pet); 
DR é-lin-gé D (Pet). 6. Kas e-kle (=e-dle?) wn MBD, wn FSsD, wn HSs, 
wn SsH, wn BW, -lige H (Hon). 7. SI ttsé-lin, dén-lin D (Pet); YK -le-& D, 
BD, SsD (LHM); Chip -lj-é D (FKL). 8. Sar -1j co-wife (ES). 11. Tol dis-le 
mn Ss, mn paCo (EWG). 12. Hupa -tin B, mate, companion (ES). 

42. Only in: 8. Sek se-ttane my OB, my YB (DJ). 14. Jic -5-d§zah YSb 
(H); Lip -§-da- YSb (H); KA -?-da-da OSb, OfCo (H). 

43. PA *-zedé cross cousin (?). 8. Beav -zi, -Zi SnL (PEG). 9. Car -zit 
MSbC (AGM), -zit ferCo, wn mcrCo (DJ). 11. Tol seti wn ferCo (EWG). 
13. Wail tcet (cognate?) wn fcrCo, co-wife, HBW (EWG); Lass tce (cognate?) 
wn fcrCo (EWG). 14. Nav -zé-df, -zé-di mn FSsD, mn BMD, wn crCo (ES); 
SC -zé-dé, -zé-gé wn crCo, mn fcrCo (H); Jic -zé-dfi wn crCo, mn ferCo (H); 
Ka -zé-d4 HB, BW (HB). 

44. Only in: 14. Nav Sitna-?4°5 my FSsSn, ms, my MBSn, ms (ES); SC 
Siina-?4°S my mcrCo, ms (H); Chir, Mes Sitna-?4°5 my spouse (H); Jic Sitna-?a°5 
my mcrCo, ms (H); Lip Siina-?a°5 my spouse (H). In all cases the term is a 
verb which means: he lives with me. 

45. Only in: 7. Chip -fl-dése YfCo (FKL). 8. Sek se?-tis-e? my Ss, my 
fCo (DJ); Sar si-s-tis-4? my Ss, ms (ES). 9. Car né-i-thes Ss, -1-tis-khé 
paternal Nc (AGM). 12. Hupa -1-tiS-tce? Ss (ES). 

46. Only in: 11. Tol ei YSs, YpaCo (EWG). 

47. Only in: 14. SC -?itlidfi wn Sn, youth (H); KA -tla74 YB, YmCo, 
great GF (H). 

48. PA *-ye? man’s son. 1. Tan -ia, -itya Sn, BSn, -ia, ia? GC (CBO); 
Anv -y4?4 Sn (ES); Ing -yu?u mn Sn (CBO). 2. Tana -i?e mn Sn (RM). 3. 
Kut -z’i? mn GSn (ES). 6. Kas e-si-ye my paCoSn, my StSn (Hon). 8. Sar 
~ya mn C (ES). 9. Car -yi? mn Sn. 12. Hupa -xe? Sn, children (ES). 14. Nav 
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~yé? mn Sn (ES); SC -yé? mn Sn (H); Chir -yé? Sn (H); Mes -yé? Sn, BSn (H); 
Jic -yé? Sn, mn BSn, wn SsSn (H); Lip -yi?j, -ya?4 Sn, mn BSn, wn SsSn (H); 
KA -2474 Sn, mn BSn, wn SsSn (H). 

49. PA *-kwiné son. 4. Hare é-tchuné, étchin-zé Sn (Pet); Mt é-tchiné 
Sn (Pet); DR é-tchiné Sn (Pet). 6. Kas -tSue Sn, BSn (Hon); Tah -tshime Sn 
(GD); Tse -tcu* Sn, wn SsSn (FB). 7. Sl-tSua Sn, SsSn, mn BSn (Hon), -chuah 
mn Sn (LHM). 8. Sek -tchwa? Sn, StSn, mn BSn, wn SsSn (DJ); Beav é-tchuné 
Sn (Pet). 

50. PA *-yaZé woman’s son. 2. Tena yurz C (EWC). 3. Kut -2%4° wn Sn 
(ES); Lou i-zjiow Sn (ES). 4. DR é-zazé Sn (Pet). 7. Sl -yize wn Sn (LHM); 
YK -yiza Sn, BSn, SsSn (LHM); Chip -yazé C (FKL), é-yazé Sn (LG). 8. Sar 
-za'z C (ES). 9. Car yaz wn Sn (AGM). 10. WA yaase Sn (FB). 12. Hupa 
-ya’s-, -yaw small, wa‘'w my SsSn (ES); Mat yax small. 13. Wail yaS wn 
Sn (EWG); Lass yas wn Sn (EWG); Sink yaS wn Sn (EWG). 14. Nav -yaZ, 
-y4zi wn Sn, wn SsSn (ES); SC -24°2é wn C (H); Chir -24°2é little one (H); 
Jic -2a°Z{- little one (H). 

51. PA *-tse? man’s daughter. 1. Ing -ts¥a?a mn D (CBO). 2. Tana -te 
mn D (RM). 3. Kut -ki?, -tci? mn D (ES). 7. Sl -ya-dze wn D (LHM). 8. Sek 
-tchwe? D, StD, mn BD, wn SsD (DJ); Beav -tcwe?, -tcii?a C, Sn (PEG). 
9. Car -tse? mn D (DJ). 10. WA -tsee, -tzee, o?Atse D (FB). 11. Tol sie mn D 
(EWG). 12. Hupa -tse*? mn D (ES); Mat -tsi-y-e? mn D (FKL). 14. Nav, SC 
-tsi? mn D, BD (ES, H); Mes -tsé? D, Sn (H). 

52. PA *-tce? woman’s daughter. 1. Ing -o-tsa wn D (CBO). 3. Kut 
-¢-tsi? wn D (ES); Lou i-é-tsi D (ES). 8. Sar -i--tsa wn D (ES). 9. Car -tse mn 
D (?) (ES), -ya-tse wn D (G). 11. Tol ya-tce (=yatce?) wn D (EWG). 
12. Hupa -ya’-tce? wn D (ES); Mat -ya‘-tce? wn D (FKL). 13. Kato yatcetc 
(=yatcetc?) D (PEG); Wail, Lass, Sink yatce (=yatce?) wn D (EWG). 
14. Nav -tcé?é wn D, wn SsD (ES); Chir, Mes -ya-tcé? D (H); Jic -24-tcé? D, 
mn BD, wn SsD (H); Lip -24-tci?j D, mn BD, wn SsD (H); KA -tcé?y4 D, mn 
BD, wn SsD (BH). 

53. PA *-toyé daughter. 2. Tena -tc’i D (EWC). 4. Hare e-tué D (Pet); 
BL -twe’ D (CBO). 6. Kas -tue D, BD, SsD (Hon); Tah -tooeh D (GD); Tse 
-tu’? D, wn SsD (FB). 7. Sl -tue D, mn BD, SsD, SnD, DD (Hon), -tuah mn 
D (LHM). 8. Beav -tiie, -tiiwe D (PEG). 

54. (Cf. no. 34.) Only in: Nav -tsétké? SsSn (ES); Jic -tsilké?@ wn BC 
(H); Lip -tsitki?j wn BC, Np, Nc (H); KA -tsiltca?4 wn BC (H). 

55. Only in: 3. Kut -di"dji? mn Sn, H (ES); Lou itindji Sn (ES). 4. Mt 
é-dunnié, é-tuonnié Sn (Pet). 6. Kas é-tén-ya Sn (ES). Related to PA *dene 
man? 


56. Only in: 4. Hare é-yan Sn, little one (of animals) (Pet); BL seh-ya* my 
Sn (CBO); DR é-ya Sn, little one (of animals) (Pet). 7. Sl -ya wn BC (ES). 

57. PA *-&8é child (?). 1. Ing -oza BC, DC (CBO). 4. Hare aze Np, Nc 
(Pet). 6. Tse i8aa wn BSn, iSa-tra mn SsC (FB). 7. Chip -4z@ Np, Nc, SnL 
(FKL). 8. Sek -azi mn SsSn, mn SsD (DJ); Sar si:z4 my Sn, ws (ES). 

58. Only in: 11. Tol yanit SnC, SbSnC (EWG). 13. Lass nes-yanit SsSn 
(EWG); Sink yanit wn SbC (EWG). 
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59. Only in: 9. Car s-titt (my?) YSs, BD, WBD (DJ). 

60. Only in: 11. Tol anigehi Sn (EWG). 

61. Only in: 11. Tol aStre wn Nc, mn SsD (EWG). 

62. Only in: 11. Tol a8i wn Np, mn SsSn (EWG). 

63. Only in: 13. Wail et mn C (EWG). 

64. Only in: i3. Lass, Sink ai mn C (EWG). 

65. PA *-tswéyé grandchild, man’s grandchild (?). 1. Anv t@e’ GC (ES). 
2. Tana -thui (=téui?) mn GC (RM). 3. Kut -k’6i mn GD (ES). 4. Hare 
é-t0u-é, é-tOwié GC (Pet). 7. Sl -t@ua (?) mn GSn (LHM); Chip -tété GC 
(FKL). 8. Sar iss6w4 my GC ms (ES). 11. Tol sagi MF (EWG). 12. Hupa 
-tso"i GC (pl.), -tso--ne? in GM (ES); Mat -tsoi GD (FKL). 13. Wail, Lass, 
Sink -tsoi mn DC (EWG). 14. Nav -ts6i DC (ES); Chir, Mes -ts6byé MF, DC 
(H) ; Jic -tsé6yé GF, -tsé6yj GC (H); Lip -ts6yj GC (H); KA-tsé-y4 GP, GC (H). 

66. PA *-k¥ayé grandchild, woman’s grandchild (?). Cf. no. 35. 1. Ing 
-ts¥ei GC (CBO). 2. Tena -tcoi GC (EWC); Tana -tcai wn GC (RM). 3. Kut 
-ts¥@'i (ES), -tce'i (CBO) wn GC; Lou e-tchay GC (ES). 4. Hare é-tchay GC, 
SnL, DL (Pet); BL -tca? GC (CBO). 6. Kas -t8a GC, SnW (Hon); Tse -tca 
GC (FB). 7. Sl -tSe SnSn, DSn (Hon), -cha wn GC (LHM); Chip é-tchaazé 
GC (LG). 8. Beav -tcah, -tceh GF, -Sai, -8a?, -Sa GC (PEG), é-tchazé GC 
(Pet); Sar i8Siy4 my GC ws (ES). 9. Car -tcai GC (AGM, G). 11. Tol -tcayi 
DC (EWG). 12. Hupa -k¥a‘i, ?iak¥a-y (dim.), ?iak¥axy (voc) wn DC (ES); Mat 
-tcv”ai GSn (FKL). 13. Kato -tcai GC (PEG); Wail, Lass, Sink tcai wn DC 
(EWG). 14. Lip -ts4i GF (H). 

67. Only in: 12. Hupa -yal mn GC, wn SnC (EWG). 13. Wail, Lass, Sink 
yal SnC, SbSnC, GSnC (EWG). 

68. PA form uncertain. 4. e-tsie-ke belles gens (Pet). 8. Beav -tceh FL 
(PEG). 11. Tol ontsi FL (EWG). 12. Mat gantce FL (EWG). 13. Lass sintce 
FL (EWG); Sink santce FL (EWG). 

69. PA *-yen- sibling-in-law (?), in-law (?). 1. Tan -ya, -ya’ BW, HB, HSs, 
WSs, wn SsH (CBO); Ing -ya’ BW, WSs (CBO). 3. Kut -yin-dja wife, -ie-yun 
WF, -ie-?ut WM, -i-yo-yun WF, -o-tsi ML (CBO). 4. Hare é-ge wn SsL (Pet); 
DR é-gen BL (Pet). 7. Sl saga BL, sagy SsL (LHM), -aye WB, HB, SsH, WSs, 
HSs, BW (Hon); Chip -yé WB, HSs (FKL). 8. Beav -ge? partner, co-husband 
(PEG). 9. Car -re (G), -ge (AGM) Sb spouse. 10. WA dsée BL, SsL, DL (FB). 
11. Tol ge wn SsL, BL, ge-tre mn SsL (EWG). 12. Mat ge CoL, ge-din BL 
(EWG). 13. Kato ge-din BL, ye?-dfiiyn H (PEG); Wail ge mn BL, wn SsL, 
ge-duyn wn BL, ge-tcek mn SsL (EWG); Lass ge mn BL, wn SsL, ge-duy wn 
BL, ge-seke mn SsL (EWG); Sink ge mn BL, wn SsL, ge-duy wn BL, 
ge-tceke mn SsL (EWG). 14. Nav -yé SsH, mn BW (ES); SC -7{ in-law of own 
generation (H); Jic -yé Sb of spouse (H). 

70. PA *-°ayandané son-in-law. 3. Kut -?éh"da-? SnL (ES); Lou iyéteno 
wn SnL (ES). 4. Hare éyéton SnL (Pet); Mt étonnié SnL (Pet). 7. Sl ¢yédon 
SnL (Pet); Chip é-tanné ML (LG). 9. Car -xandan (G), -ventan (AGM), 
-ranten (DJ) SnL. 10. WA oxontane SnL (FB). 11. Tol gunta SnL (EWG). 
12. Hupa -windan SnL (PEG); Mat -gandan SnL (FKL). 13. Kato -gindani 
SnL (PEG); Wail, Lass gandani SnL (EWG); Sink gandane SnL (EWG). 
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14. Nav -a-da‘ni SnL, FL (ES); SC -a-da-nf in-laws of generations above and 
below ego (H); Jic -a-da-nf SnL, PL (H); Lip -ada-?nf in-laws (H); KA 
-a-da'n4, BL (H). 

71. PA *-ya:-?at daughter-in-law (=child’s wife; cf. no. 73). 1. Ing -yozwiot 
DL (CBO). 3. Kut -ia‘?at wn DL (CBO). 9. Car -yas’at DL (AGM). 11. Tol 
yaset DL (EWG). 12. Hupa -?-yaw-?ad DL (ES). 13. Wail yat mn DL, yaSat 
wn PL (EWG); Lass yat mn DL, yasat wn DL (EWG); Sink yasak DL 
(EWG). 14. Nav -2a°?4-d DL (ES); Jic -24°°4 DL (H). 

72. PA *-kan? husband. 1. Tan -qon H (CBO); Ing -kin H (CBO). 2. Tena 
kiin (JJ), -kain? (EWC) H; Tana -kai H (RM). 3. Kut -kai? H (ES); Lou 
ti-ken H (ES). 4. DR a-kien H (voc) (Pet). 6. Tah es-kuh-léna my H (GD). 
7. Sl a-kion spouse (voc) (ES). 8. Sar ka-la?, ka-la- H (ES). 9. Car -khéi 
(AGM), -kei (G) H. 10. WA oh-kén, ox-kuun H (FB). 12. Hupa -xan? H, 
xinai (voc) (ES); Mat ga?- male, -ga?-tene? H (FKL). 13. Wail kank H 
(EWG); Lass ka-tina H (EWG); Sink kan-tca H (EWG). 14. Nav, SC -ka? 
male, H (ES, H); Chir, Mes -k3? male (H). 

73. PA *-?adé wife. 1. Tan -%0, -?0° W (CBO); Ing -?ot W (CBO). 2. Tena 
*ot W (JJ); Tana -aad W (RM). 3. Kut -4d W (ES); Lou é-"&t W (ES). 
4. Hare é-?a W (Pet). 9. Car -?at W (AGM). 10. WA ohat, uvat W (FB). 
12. Hupa -?ad W (ES). 13. Wail aat W, at MBW (EWG); Lass at MBW 
(EWG). 14. Nav -?4d female, W (ES); SC -?4-d W (H); Chir -74 female (H); 
Jic -24? W (H); Lip -74 W (H). 
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The Amiable Side of Kwakiutl Life: The Potlatch and 
the Play Potlatch 


HELEN CODERE 
University of British Columbia 


IELD work among the Kwakiutl in 1951' produced evidence of a kind of 

potlatching, play potlatching or potlatching for fun, that has never been 
described but is of the greatest importance for an understanding of Kwakiutl 
life. The existence of playfulness in relation to potlatching requires reinter- 
pretation of the character both of this institution and of the people participat- 
ing in it. The 1951 field data include much new material on home life, child 
rearing, and humor that supports Boas’ claim that the private life of the Kwa- 
kiutl possessed many amiable features, but it is the aim of this presentation to 
show that even in the public life of the ceremonials and potlatches there was 
mirth and friendliness. 

A summary of the relevant interpretations of Kwakiutl life will be given, 
followed by an examination of Boas’ first-hand account of the winter dances 
and potlatches of 1895-96 in which there are incidents of funmaking. The 
new material on play potlatching will be submitted and, in conclusion, the 
evidence will be discussed in relation to necessary reinterpretations of Kwa- 
kiutl life and general theoretical implications. 


BOAS’ “ATROCIOUS BUT AMIABLE” KWAKIUTL AND BENEDICT’S “PARA- 
NOID AND MEGALOMANIAC” KWAKIUTL 


Ruth Benedict’s presentation of Kwakiutl character and culture (1934: 
173-221) has received the widest publicity and general acceptance. The pic- 
ture she drew is so well known and so consistent and free of the complications 
of qualification that it is unnecessary to review it in detail; a few of her char- 
acterizing phrases will serve as sufficient reminders: 


The object of a Kwakiutl enterprise was to show oneself superior to one’s rivals: 
This will to superiority they exhibited in the most uninhibited fashion. It found ex- 
pression in uncensored self-glorification and ridicule of all comers. Judged by the 
standards of other cultures the speeches of their chiefs at their potlatches are unabashed 
megalomania [p. 190]. 


These hymns of self-glorification were sung by the chief’s retainers upon all great 
occasions, and they are the most characteristic expressions of their culture. All the moti- 
vations they recognized centered around the will to superiority. Their social organiza- 
tion, their economic institutions, their religion, birth and death, were all channels for 
its expressicn [p. 191]. 


They recognized only one gamut of emotion, that which swings between victory and 
shame. . . . Knowing but the one gamut they used it for every occasion, even the most 
unlikely [p. 215]. 


The megalomanic paranoid trend . . . [they made] the essential attribute of ideal 
man... [p. 222]. 
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Franz Boas’ response (1936: 267; 1939:684-85) to this character portrait 
of the Kwakiutl is comparatively little known, but, in spite of its brevity and 
incompleteness, it sets problems of great interest and utility for students of 
culture: 


Evidently, the wider the scope of the leading motive of culture the more it will 
appear as characteristic of the whole culture, but we must not be deceived into believing 
that it will give us an exhaustive picture of all the sides of that culture. 

As an example I may refer again to the Indians of the Northwest Coast of America. 
The leading motive of their lives is the limitless pursuit of gaining social prestige and 
of holding on to what has been gained, and the intense feeling of inferiority and shame 
if even the slightest part of prestige has been lost. This is manifest not only in the at- 
tempts to attain a coveted high position, but equally in the endeavor to be considered 
the most atrocious member of the tribe. Rank and wealth are valued most highly, but 
there are also cases of criminals (in the sense of the culture we are discussing) who vie 
with each other in committing atrocities. A loss of prestige in either sense is a source 
of shame which must be made good by some action reestablishing the lost respect. If 
it is not possible it leads to suicide. Art consists in the glorification of the family crest 
or of family histories. A pretense of excessive conservatism, often contradicted by ob- 
vious changes of behavior, is closely allied with the jealous watch over all privileges. 

These tendencies are so striking that the amiable qualities that appear in intimate 
family life are easily overlooked. These are not by any means absent. In contrast to 
the jealousy with which prerogatives are guarded, everyone within the family circle 
belittles his position. Husband and wife address each other as “You whose slave I 
am,” or “You whose dog I am.” Parents and grandparents designate themselves in 
the same way when talking to their children, who in turn use nicknames when address- 
ing their parents and grandparents.” 


Boas’ criticism of Benedict centers on a denial of her thesis that a culture, 
or, at least, some cultures, can be described in terms of a dominant character 
or leading motif. In relation to Benedict’s interpretation of Kwakiutl charac- 
ter, Boas’ criticism states points of significant difference but is actually very 
mild, brief, and even self-contradictory. He is in agreement with the substan- 
tial part of Benedict’s characterization when he states that “the leading mo- 
tive” of the Kwakiutl is “the limitless pursuit of gaining social prestige.”’ 
If anything, he outdoes Benedict in his use of the characterizing word “‘atro- 
cious,” for its connotations, or the connotations of some of the possible trans- 
lation choices like “vicious” or “evil,” seem to go further than some of Bene- 
dict’s stronger words, such as “paranoid.”’ On the sharp point of difference— 
the simultaneous presence of other and contradictory qualities in Kwakiutl 
life—the evidence he cites as revealing “amiable” qualities is slight, unclear, 
and unimpressive. Nevertheless, it is clear that there is a basic conflict of 
opinion about Kwakiutl life and the Kwakiutl people. 

Were there no need to conserve space, it would be valuable to consider at 
length how this conflict of opinion could have arisen and stayed unresolved 
between two persons of such stature in anthropology, such close and continuous 
association, and such humaneness. Such consideration would, however, in- 
volve the entire field of anthropology, basic questions concerning the collec- 
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tion and interpretation of data, and the entire content of the several lifetimes’ 
work of both Boas and Benedict. The conclusion could, I think, be stated in 
turns of phrase borrowed from Kwakiutl: no one in anthropology has yet 
written, or is for some time likely to write, in such a way as to end with, “It 
is finished” rather than, “‘Here is where I shall stop my words.” 

It is clear, however, that Boas presented relatively little material to work 
with on the more amiable side of Kwakiutl life, that Benedict ignored such 
materials as were present as perhaps being far out of the range of the norms 
of behavior, and that both Boas with his “‘atrocious but amiable’? Kwakiutl 
and Benedict with her “paranoid” Kwakiutl took the structural material at 
face value for purposes of determining the meanings and qualities of the 
culture. 

Although there will follow a full section showing how Boas’ published 
materials demand a different interpretation from that Benedict—and even 
Boas in his few interpretative comments—placed upon them, it may be useful 
to examine a brief illustration at this point. Boas points to such family usages 


as, “You whose dog I am” or, ‘“‘You whose slave I am” as his sole specific | 


evidence of ‘‘the amiable qualities that appear in intimate family life.” As it 
stands, it is difficult, if not impossible, to see how this is satisfying or sufficient 
proof of the point, and the interested student will gain little additional light 
from a search of the literature for there is no section in it on such usages, or 
such usages in context. There are merely vocabulary, footnote, and text ref- 
erences that do not give the emotional tone of the situations in which the 
usages occur. Nevertheless, it is arresting material and demands to be ex- 
plained or, at least, to be taken into account. In spite of the extreme degree 
of Kwakiutl acculturation evident in 1951, some of these usages were present 
in the context of human interrelationship, and their meaning can be recovered 
and detailed. For example, one set of great-grandchildren called their great- 
grandfather “Doggy Face” (“watsEmalE), and two other great-grandchildren 
related through a second daughter called him “‘Doggy Collar” (Malt). These 
terms are in the same category as those given by Boas (1921:1396) and differ 
from the proper kinship word for grandfather (1921:1448). The remarkable 
thing about the relationship between the great-grandchildren, a boy of eight 
and a girl of six, and their “Mali” was its symmetrical comradeship. Facts 
that the relationship seemed to take no notice of were a gap of over seventy 
years in age, the blindness of the old man, his general infirmity in contrast to 
the bounce of the children, and his past high rank among his people and, in 
other contexts, his still proud consciousness that he had held great names and 
done great things in the potlatch. The children showed no deference, con- 
straint, or separateness, and he exacted none. If the little girl hid his indis- 
pensable cane, he laughed with her as he fumbled for it in the corners of the 
hallway. All three thought it a very funny joke on him when in his blindness he 
missed the low settee and sat down heavily on the floor. He played with ap- 
parent enthusiasm a childish pokey teasing game with his great-grand- 
daughter, and on several evenings of the week that the writer was there his 
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great-grandson’s last occupation of the day was to curl up on the couch with 
head and shoulders in the old man’s lap to hear his stories of “Mink” with an 
attention as casual as that the old men was giving to his storytelling, which 
was sometimes very lively and full of dramatization and sometimes so softly 
reminiscent that it seemed he was speaking mostly to himself. He startled the 
writer on one of these occasions by calling her name and saying, “This is the 
way my grandfather used to tell stories to me.” 

He was a child with them, but only in the sense that all adults could be 
expected to be wholeheartedly playful on a childish level if there were certain 
additional expectations, for instance, that adults, like children, can be easily 
diverted and need be under no obligation to keep things going beyond the 
point when interest wanders. He and the children seemed to share equivalent 
expectations about human attention. To a member of our society, the inci- 
dents of hiding his walking stick or laughing when he missed a couch and sat 
on the floor seem cruel or at least callous, but in our society an equalitarian 
relationship between young and old or hale and infirm would be rare if not 
unthinkable. This relationship was equalitarian also in its emotional balance, 
as far as could be seen. It was warm but casual on both sides, without any 
high degree of intensity or any emotional loading that would seem to be par- 
ticular to one of the “two kinds” of people involved. In a week’s observation 
of the old man he was never seen to be rueful about his age or disabilities, and 
this was especially remarkable in his relationship with the children for we are 
used to seeing the old express enviousness, sometimes quite hostile enviousness, 
in relation to the young, just as we are used to seeing children with a swagger or 
a glint in their eyes that says, “You just wait!’’ One young woman told of 
how two of her grandparents kept asking her to call them by one of these 
“Doggy” names. She said that she just could not do it, that she loved them 
and respected them too much. This is particularly interesting because, in this 
case, her grandparents had been her sociological parents and there had been 
all the intensity of emotional ties and all the ambivalences that might be 
expected in the relationship. Symmetry and equalitarianism in the relation 
were therefore impossible. 

These cases detail certain amiable features in Kwakiutl living, yet it is un- 
derstandable that in Boas’ published material Benedict missed or glossed over 
such verbal usages and that Boas, with a knowledge of them in context, 
thought them to be telling evidence. It seems equally understandable why 
Boas did not record details of a case such as that of “Malt,” for as proof of a 
point it has embarrassing inadequacies to anyone committed to the scientific 
tradition. It seems to the writer that, although some objective detailing of 
situation has been done, what has mostly been done is merely an expansion of 
Boas’ response labeling of the situation as “amiable.”’ A response labeling is, 
however, relevant when the qualities of a people are being discussed, and 
there may be a special hazard in the fact that the psychiatric and anthropolog- 
ical vocabulary is far more developed and “‘objective” in relation to all the 
negative, cross-grained, and reprehensible qualities to which reporters and 
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interpreters respond than in relation to the fine qualities people seem to have. 
It is less easy to understand why Boas failed to refer to other evidences of 
“amiable” features in Kwakiutl life, such as those connected with potlatching, 
why Benedict ignored certain materials available in the published accounts, 
and why there has been no review of the evidence in connection with the wide- 


spread and continually developing interest in culture and personality interpre- 
tations. 


“AMIABLE” FEATURES PRESENT IN THE 1895-96 POTLATCHES OF THE 
KWAKIUTL AS DESCRIBED BY BOAS 


It is precisely in respect to potlatching that such interpretative judgments 
of the character of Kwakiutl life as “atrocious,” “paranoid,” “rivalrous,” 
and “grossly competitive” have been made. Qualifications of this sharp de- 
lineation have largely taken the form of noting that a certain amount of co- 
operation on the level of the family or numaym was required in order to sustain 
and enchance the rivalry of the potlatch and social system (see Mead 1937: 
459-60, 486, 500-1; Barnett 1938:349-50, 356-57; Codere 1950:78-80). 
Additional and fundamental qualifications are required, either if the accounts 
are looked at freshly and in a way undetermined by previous interpretations 
or if those data in the accounts that do not fit such interpretations are not 
glossed over as being unimportant and overwhelmed by other data. Boas’ 
1895-96 description has been selected for examination because it is the most 
detailed, play-by-play eye-witness account of Kwakiutl potlatching and winter 
ceremonial (1897:544-606; 1905:484~-91). 

Some of the skits and incidents that formed part of the ten days of winter 
ceremonials and potlatches were plain funmaking, and there is nothing in the 
account to indicate that the funmaking was not a true part of the proceedings, 
for all instances of it were right in sequence with other dramatizations and 
potlatches. They occurred after as well as before the distribution of eagle down 
that signals such sacred tone as there was in the winter dances, and they were 
particular to no one group such as a “clown” group or one of the three partic- 
ipating Kwakiutl tribes or any of their subdivisions. There are five extremely 
clear instances of funmaking. 

To anyone who would regard K wakiutl as impelled by an unqualified strain- 
ing for self-maximization and glorification and triumphing over rivals the 
following skit would seem peculiar indeed (Boas 1897: 546) : 


A man rose who acted as though he was a Haida. He delivered a speech, during which 
he made violent gestures, imitating the sound of the Haida language. An interpreter 
who stood next to him translated the pretended meaning of his speech, which was 
supposed to be of the nature of thanks to the host for the soap berries, because they 
were one of the principal food articles of the Haida, and because the speaker was pleased 
to eat the kind of food to which he was accustomed in his own country. He continued, 
saying that he carried a box filled with food which he was going to give to the person 
who would pronounce his name. Then the host’s daughter was called upon, ai was 
asked to say his name. He began, G.a’ ts6, which she repeated; Sé’ as, which she also 
repeated; then followed, spoken very rapidly, Qoaga’i Gustaté’i Gusgitaté’fi Gusoa’t 
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Qoag’é’ns Quqa’xsla. Then she said: “I can not say this; I must go to school in order to 
learn it.’’ The Haida asked her to go to school with him for four nights; then she would 
know it. The girl’s father interrupted them, saying that he wanted to wash his daughter 
before she went to school with him. 


Boas notes that this “joke has been known for about eight years and is often 
repeated.” The joke is no more broad or subtle than the meaning of the entire 
incident in humanizing the character of the Kwakiutl and their institutions. 
Kwakiutl hosts were, above all, the individuals allowed to make grandiloquent 
speeches and to strike heroically stuffy postures, and their behavior and 
speeches have been pointed to again and again as central proof of such main 
themes in K wakiutl life as a ‘will to self-glorification,” ‘“‘bombastic,” “triumph- 
ing over rivals,” and so on down the “paranoid” list. Here is a Kwakiutl host 
who takes a full part in the presentation of a skit in which the type of food he 
has just given his guests is joked about and in which his daughter, and himself 
by reflection, is allowed to look foolish and all too human. No one in this skit 
would seem to care about the kind of false stuff-shirt dignity that must be 
vigilantly protected in order to be maintained. 

Two other skits are of particular interest because they are potlatches, but 
potlatches given in a humorous frame of reference. This would seem impossible 
in an unqualified view of Kwakiutl society as obsessed with social prestige 
that had to be maintained and validated by potlatching. Such view makes 
potlatching a deadly serious business. 


After this was done [after a potlatch distribution in connection with a winter dance 
presentation was made], a messenger entered the house and said: ‘‘Some strangers are 
on the beach.” The speaker of the Na’q’ oaqt6q sent a man out, who took a torch and 
went down to the beach. Soon he returned and informed the speaker that some white 
men had landed and asked to be permitted to enter. The speaker sent for them, and the 
messengers came back leading a young Indian girl, who was dressed up in European 
costume, with a gaudy hat, a velvet skirt, and a silk blouse. Then they asked N6’Lq’- 
auLEla what he thought of her; if he thought she was wealthy. They asked him to send 
her back if she should be poor. He looked at her and and said: “I can easily distinguish 
rich and poor and I see she is wealthy. Let her stay here.’’ Then the speaker looked at 
her and said: “Oh, that is Mrs. Nii‘le.” They led her to the rear of the house and asked 
if she carried anything in her pocket. She produced a roll of silver quarter dollars 
which the speaker took and distributed among the people [Boas 1897:559-60]. 


Now the door opened, and four men dressed as policemen entered ... . 

The last of these acted the judge and carried a book. He sent the policemen around 
asking if everybody was present, and KuLE’m asked, “Are all here?” The people 
replied. ““Yes.”’ Then the two other policemen went around, looked at everybody, and 
stated that one person was missing. They went out, and soon returned leading the old 
woman Gudo’yo, whose hands were fastened with handcuffs. Then they pretended 
to hold court over her on account of her absence. The judge pretended to read the law 
on the case, and fined her $70. She replied that she was poor, that she was able to pay 
in blankets but had no ready money. KuLE’m, who acted the interpreter, pretended 
to translate what she said into English, and the payment of 70 blankets was accepted. 
Then the friends of Gudo’yo turned against the judge and sid: “That is always your 
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way, policemen. As soon as you see anyone who has money, you arrest him and fine 
him.” She was unchained, and the policemen went back to the door. [Boas notes here 
that “this performance was first introduced in 1865, and has been kept up since that 
time.”’] 

They called K-éx: and his friends, the killer whales, and told them to fetch the 70 
blankets. The cousin of the old woman, who was the speaker of the Maa’mtag’ila, 
told them where to go, and soon they returned. Gudo’yd’s sister, Lé’mElxa‘lag’ilis 
followed them, dancing. All the people were singing a ha’mshamtsEs song for her. The 
blankets were distributed in her name. The ma’maq’a of the Na’q’oatéq received his 
share first: then the other members of his tribe, and afterwards the Koskimo beginning 
with the ha’mats’a. While this was going on, button blankets and bracelets tied to 
sticks were being carried into the house. A G*é’xsEm, whose daughter had married 
Lé’Lelalak", a G’i’ g.ilqam of the Kué’xa was going to repay the purchase money of 
his daughter . . . [Boas 1897:562-63]. 


Let us consider some arguments against the claim that these two incidents 
display a rather lighthearted approach to potlatching. The two incidents are 
in the full context of apparently very serious winter dance presentations and 
potlatch distributions. Can they be accounted for as comic relief necessary to 
sustain a seriousness so heavy that it would otherwise be unbearable? Skip- 
ping the fact that such an argument would mean a shift of ground from a con- 
ception of potlatching as an institution in which there was no levity at all, 
it seems impossible to discover in what way they form any different kind of 
potlatching except in their connection with a skit that does anything but make 
a point of inflating the honor and glory of the donor. The humor of these skits 
is not uncomplicated. In both incidents the European is lampooned or de- 
rided, but in both cases the giver of the potlatch is identified with the Euro- 
pean. Careful study of both the pattern and the content of the various types 
of event occurring in these ten days of festivities (feasts, dances, speeches, 
potlatches, funmaking) does not reveal these and other instances of fun- 
making as “‘comic relief’ occurring at any discernibly special or meaningful 
time. The first follows a winter dance ceremonial ending with a potlatch and is 
followed by another winter dance. The second follows a winter dance, speech, 
and potiatch and is, as the quotation above indicates, followed by a potlatch. 
This is, however, the standard pattern of the entire ten days, and there is 
nothing that singles out the events of funmaking. They do not seem to occur 
just before or after moments of particular tension or moments of easing of 
tension. They were not initiated by members of either the most or the least 
exalted Kwakiutl group. The same individuals seem to have been involved in 
both the skit potlatches and the apparently serious potlatches. The amount of 
property distributed in the skit potlatches is not at all out of line with the 
amount distributed in other potlatches, except for the fact that there is one 
serious potlatch during these ten days that overshadows all the rest, serious and 
skit potlatches alike. 

Of the two remaining instances of funmaking in this 1895-96 account 
both form a part of the winter dance ceremonials. Although Kwakiutl winter 
dancing should be considered separately at some time in relation to the inter- 
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pretations of Kwakiutl character based upon it, it can be considered here as 
the context of potlatching, and it can be noted that as the context it was re- 
lieved by funmaking. One episode is so briefly described that its nature as fun 
must depend upon the fact that Boas labeled it as such. Boas tells of the open- 
ing of the winter dance ceremonials, how all three tribes gathered, feasted, sang 
their songs in turn, teased a Fool Dancer, and how, while the people were eat- 
ing their second feast course, ‘‘the different societies uttered their cries [Boas 
1897: 545-46]: 

“The hens are pecking!” 

“The great seals keep chewing.” 

“The food of the great killer-whale is sweet.” 

“The food of the foolish boys is sweet.” 

“The great rock cods are trying to get food.” 

“The great sea lions throw their heads downwards.” 

The great Mosmos said: “It will be awful.” 


It is admittedly more than a little difficult to see this as a jolly episode; 
especially is there the question of whether these society cries might have any- 
thing to do with the well-known Cannibal Dance songs of the people. Boas 
says, however, that, ““When uttering these cries. the members of the societies 
lifted their spoons and seemed to'enjoy the fun” (1897:546), and we know that 
it was shortly following that the pretend Haida skit was put on. Boas said there 
was fun and there seems no good reason to doubt his judgment of the incident; 
neither would it do for any member of our culture to be overskeptical about 
the amount of fun present in relatively noisy and simple-minded group pur- 
suits. 

The second case is far more detailed (Boas 1897:583-85) and involves 
ceremonial and supernatural power. The violent and atrocious character of 
Kwakiutl supernaturals and of the dance ceremonials that recreate them has 
been much emphasized, yet here is a case in which the character of the super- 
natural has some beneficent aspects and! fin which the portrayal creates 
laughter and joy. The progress of the t’6’X’uit ceremonial is described. The 
peak of the ceremony was reached when the t’d’X’uit, followed by the people 
of her tribe, went to the four houses in the village where visitors of other 
tribes were staying (Boas 1897: 583-85): 

In each house the t’6’X’uit caught the supernatural power and threw it upon the 
people, as described heretofore. Every time she threw it the uproar increased. The 
people shook their blankets to indicate that the power had entered them. They laughed 
and cried, and kissed each other’s wives, for during this time there is no jealousy and 
no quarreling. 


The series of episodes concerned with the t’6’X’uit has complex meanings: 
there is the suggestion that a proper winter ceremonial cannot be put on with- 
out this performance, that the supernaturally induced laughter is mixed with 
tears, that it can do harm as well as good, that it is irresistible, and that it 
sanctions behavioral license in the name of an ideal smoothness in human rela- 
lations. However, while it is impossible to consider this material as a simple 
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demonstration of the presence of warmth and lightheartedness in Kwakiutl 
winter ceremonial, it would be equally impossible to derive exclusively dark 
interpretations of Kwakiutl winter dancing and relation to the supernatural 
from any body of materials of which these formed a part. 

A question might arise as to whether, granting the funmaking and fun- 
enjoying nature of the episodes described and discussed, they have a suff- 
ciently important place in these potlatches and ceremonials to deserve consid- 
deration. They are but five incidents in a great march of events. Going through 
the report and counting incidents (feasts, potlatches, speeches, and so on) the 
total comes to over two hundred. The percentage is certainly unimpressive. 
The first answer to the question is that it might be meaningless. We know nei- 
ther how to measure the intensity of any incident of fun or pleasure nor how 
to assess its significance in relation to the other incidents of a day or an 
occasion ; it just seems generally to count. The second answer is to suggest that 
the contrast between the few incidents of funmaking and the inany incidents 
of the ten days may not be as sharp as it appears. It would have been humanly 
impossible for Boas to record the entire content of ten days, and he makes no 
claim of having done so; in fact, in the final two days there is visible evidence 
of fatigue on his part. for he merely summarizes episodes and begins to note 
the hour of the night in a way that elicits the anthropological reader’s sym- 
pathy: “12:30 a.m., 2 o’clock, 3:15, 4 o’clock” (Boas 1897:598-99, 601-3). 
Taking all these factors into account, it would seem impossible to ignore or 
minimize these incidents of fun or lightness. 

Incidents of funmaking are by no means the sole type of incident displaying 
“amiable” features that is to be found in the record Boas made (e.g., 1897: 
554-605; 1905:484-91). Limitations of space prevent full examination and 
discussion of this record here, but the reader is urged to consider, for example, 
the numerous and impressive instances of the occurrence of courtesy and civil- 
ity in connection with Kwakiutl speechmaking, a part of Kwakiutl life that 
has been considered to show unqualified arrogance and braggadocio. It is 
impossible, for example, to ignore the continual “Friends!” as the form of 
address and reference to those who are receiving property at a potlatch and 
as the form used in reply to the self-glorifying speeches of those giving the 
potlatch. This usage is of the most frequent occurrence in all recorded potlatch 
speeches. There is certainly a strong possibility that the usage is at times ironic 
or even sarcastic, but it is equally certain that “Friends!” might mean just 
what it says or that, at the very least, it indicates an awareness on the part 
of the potlatch donors that even at the moment of triumph there would be no 
triumph unless their friendly opponents were co-operating and an awareness 
on the part of the recipients that the situation would be reversed when it come 
their turn to potlatch. 


GWOMIASA: THE KWAKIUTL PLAY POTLATCH 


Play potlatching made use of the heavy themes of potlatching to create 
fun, nonsense, and congeniality. Perhaps it would be better to say that a 
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human capacity for insight and laughter did not miss the stuffy rigidities of 
potlatching, for a Bergsonian theory of laughter as social criticism seems opera- 
tionally relevant here until, at any rate, we get a theory of society that includes 
laughter. 

The term for the play potlatch, gwo’midsi,* giimyasé (Boas 1921:994), or 
gomiasap!a (Boas 1921:1425), suggests that old capacities for playfulness 
seized on the relatively newer materials offered by the development of pot- 
latching. The only use of the word in the texts is for the giving of the first 
potlatch for the child at ten months. Up to that time the child had the name 
of its birthplace, but on the painting with ochre, and the first or ochre pot- 
latch, the child received its ochre name. The word for play potlatch comes 
from the word for ochre (Boas 1921:1425). George Hunt writes sometime after 
1916 (Boas 1921:825): 


And Lésdaq [the newly named child] gives away property to the young men—that 
is when the young men give to one another paddles and mats, in the way the first men 
used to do, for the sake of the greatness of the young man’s name, but in our recent 
days it is different; for shirts and kerchiefs are given away by the young men for the 
sake of the greatness of the young man’s name and nothing is given to the old men when 
the young men give to one another. 


It can be seen from this context why the term is translated as “baby” potlatch 
when it applies to both the ochre potlatch and what could be called the child’s 
training or educational potlatch, such as those described by Charles Nowell 
(Ford 1941: 86-87) in Smoke from Their Fires. 

The term was apparently also extended to cover an old-time woman’s 
potlatch, which was held at the same time as the big men’s potlatches and 
involved making fun of the men and of the institution that was absorbing 
their interest. Daniel Cranmer said that he used to see the women clapping 
their hands and singing their songs for this but that the men had no part in it. 
Nowell was more detailed about the “play potlatching of grown women.” 
He reported that when there was a gathering of tribes the women put on play 
potlatches and that the men did not come to watch them. The women had 
their own songs for it, and they took positions according to their husbands’ 
positions and then proceeded to mock the business of singing insulting songs 
and giving insulting speeches while they distributed things like wooden dishes 
in the earlier days and similar types of manufactured items later. He was very 
clear that ‘‘the insults were all for fun.” The picture of Kwakiutl husbands 
knowing that their wives had fun at their expense does something to humanize 
both the people and their most renowned institution. The ochre potlatch, the 
baby potlatch, and the play potlatching of grown women are, however, all 
earlier than the play potlatching that involved everybody in a village, and 
they seem also to have been forms of potlatching that were discontinued much 
earlier and can be recalled today by at most a very few individuals. 

Play potlatching for all the men, women, and children of a village was 
apparently very widespread, can be recalled by many living informants, and 
was taking place as recently as 1948. It was not such a recent development, 
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however, that it was not being carried on at the same time as the “serious” 
potlatching. Older informants are saddened by the passing both of the play 
potlatch and of the real potlatch. 

Boas certainly knew about play potlatching, although he did not publish 
anything about it. It was one of the many things he had still to communicate 
about the Kwakiutl. An elderly Kwakiutl woman recalls with evident amuse- 
ment: 


At Fort Rupert when Boas was up there once they had a play potlatch. They gave 
away handkerchiefs and soap and things like that. Small stuff. And the women gave 
away and received too. He gave some too. Funny names go with it. Everyone had a 
play potlatch name and he was given one at that time, ME’mlaelatse, ‘“Where-the- 
southeast-wind-comes-from.” The southeast wind comes from a rock near Fort Rupert; 
when water is sprinkled on this rock it brings the southeast wind. 


The play potlatch name is funny only if the literary a‘‘usion is detailed. 
ME}a’lanukwé, the-owner-of-the-southeast-wind, causes the always bad- 
smelling southeast wind to blow by breaking wind constantly (Boas 1902: 
350-53). The name, therefore, is not overly dainty, but the scatological ele- 
ments in this, as in other connections with play potlatching, are fairly fastidi- 
ous and amusing. When, for instance, a clam buyer did not show up, a man 
caught with a surplus of clams gave a play potlatch in which everyone was 
presented with a sack of clams and a roll of toilet paper. 

Earthiness, ribaldry, spoofiing, and plain and simple fun seem to have 
been the sense of the play potlatch meeting. They were also apparently quite 
spontaneous occasions, although the accounts indicate that they occurred 
less often according to the pattern of the clam digger who was stuck with his 
clams than according to a feeling that the village was in the mood for some 
entertainment and tomfoolery. What mostly seems to have happened is that 
men and women put things by with the possibility of such an occasion in 
mind, somewhat in the spirit of a mother who keeps some children’s presents 
tucked in a drawer. 

The general spirit of the occasion is best detailed by the account of Charlie 
Wilson. In 1951 he was in his eighties. He was blind and slightly deaf. There 
are probably few accounts less directed than his, for the only possible anthro- 
pological technique was to just record whatever he happened to reminisce 
upon: 


Gwo’miasi. Fight and talk with the ladies. Try to beat each other. All happy. All 
laugh. You know. Very good. Oh! very good. 

“You not chief,” she say to me. “I am a chief myself,” I say. Everybody laughs. 

WaAxso—that is the gwo’miiisa name of Lizzie Wilson. It means a circular cape of 
yellow cedar bark. ; 

SE’kwéla—that’s Jane Hunt’s gwo’miasa name. It is a waterfall at Knight’s Inlet. 
Oh, she likes that gwo’miisi! 

Ki!ehEn—“Sea lion,” Bill Wilson’s gwo’miaisi name. He used to come with his 
mother. He liked that. 

We don’t gwo’miasi no more. Stopped ten years ago maybe. Goin’, everything goin’. 
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Oh, you never get tired when you see them. Laugh and laugh at each other. Have a 
good time. Finish twelve, one o’clock at night. 


Fort Rupert is, of course, the center of all of Boas’ reporting on the 
Kwakiutl and was also center of the expanding potlatching ard economic 
activity from about 1849 until about 1920. Alert Bay became the important 
economic and population center afterward. However, Fort Rupert, where the 
Kwakiutl were highest in social rank and most active in the potlatch, was the 
scene of most of the play potlatch accounts collected. Two accounts that per- 
haps refer to the same play potlatch held only a few years ago seem to be of 
special interest. 

The first account is that of a young woman who was brought up by her 
grandparents at Fort Rupert and who is much nearer to the old life than most 
young Kwakiutl today. She says of gwo’miisi, “We sure used to have fun. 
We haven’t done this for five years now.” She then recalls the last one: 


Teddybear candies, apples, suckers, oranges were given out; or some people even went 
as far as bringing pigs and geese and chickens and giving them away. The pigs and so 
on didn’t really belong to those who gave them away. It was just for a joke. People 
pretend to be different things. The women pretend to be crows, then the men pretend 
to be something. They “talk Chinese’ or something. The crows go ’KiixElag’a kax- 
Elaxda kix—Kix’ and on and on like crows until you burst out laughing. This is for 
everybody from babies to old people. One family starts it [the gwo’miasa] and someone 
who is all dressed up is sent around to invite everyone. They give away dishes, boxes 
of apples, combs. The people that think of it have it planned. They think of giving a 
name to a grandchild or they think of something and they go and get everything. Some- 
times they announce it ahead of time. Have you ever heard of M.K? He was funy. He 
made funny faces and then everyone imitated him. The Du’tluba are funny too. They 
tell you what they are going to do and then they do it and you are not supposed to 
laugh. If you laugh you quit the game. Everybody but the Du’tluba laughs. It goes on 
for hours, singing songs, playing games, until everyone is too tired to sleep. 


An elderly man describes what might be the same occasion, although he 
places it as “four years ago.” 
Started by giving away different colored glass bowls from mixing bowls to the little 
ones. Got them from Vancouver in all different colors. We fixed the women! They 
couldn’t beat us! We went to a chicken house and took eighteen hens and a big rooster 
and gave each woman one of them. The women were mad and wouldn’t take them. 
There was a lot of snow then and the chickens all came back from the other end of the 
village in the snow. We teased the women and said they had killed the chickens. [The 
allusion seems to be that the chickens were like ghosts in the snow.] Everyone gave 
everyone else bowls. Old and young men and women all gave around bowls. When the 
bowls were given people made speeches and sang and teased one another. We started 
in from one end of the village and took turns giving potlatch. Gave in order of place 
in the village. It was just to pass the night away. One will start it. When the one who 
called the feast started it, there we all stayed until we all had given a potlatch! 


Fort Rupert was by no means the only place where play potlatching oc- 
curred. One account concerns recollections of play potlatches at Harbledown 
Island (T’Ena’xtax): 
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It is women against men and vice versa. The one giving away makes a BIG speech. 
One time we made a narrow place at the entrance of the house and put a line at the 
end of it that you had to stoop over to get in. The line was hung with all sorts of pots 
and pans to make a big noise. You weren’t supposed to laugh, so you hid your laughing 
in your blanket. They gave out frying pans and said things like “Here is this frying 
pan worth $100 and this one worth $200.” That was about thirty-forty years ago. Oh 
you used to get together jam bottles, tin cans—sometimes you made use of them when 
you got them. I gave a play potlatch once. I told Mrs. J. so she said she would help. 
She gathered all her glassware even good ones. Aunty did all the speech. She called me 
all kinds of things: I am the “prince”’ of the place and I am going to give a big potlatch, 
dishes worth $40 and $50; just a cup and saucer! 

Gwo’miisa are for a pastime and when you have nothing to do. The whole village 
comes. We used to have them all the time. The last one was given by B.M.’s brother. 
His wife was always so full of fun. It is still the same, but not so strong. This last one 
was two or three years ago now. First one started it. Invited everyone Christmas week. 
I did it too. I told them all the dishes in front of you are yours. Save me washing them 
up. Someone grabbed the sugar bowl and the butter dish as well as their own plate and 
cup and saucer! 


Such accounts as these are but memories, imperfect and incomplete rec- 
ollections of the lively moment. Because of the informality and the spon- 
taneity of the play potlatching, these accounts are probably even more in- 
complete than recollections of a weighty and formal occasion so dependably 
structured that an individual memory would have a sure outline to follow. 
In spite of all that must be lost about play potlatching because of lack of an 
eyewitness account by an observer who tried to get down everything possible, 
the nature of the play potlatch is clearly revealed as fun and nonsense and 
potlatching for everyone irrespective of rank, sex, or age, the last with the 
exception that the very young seem not to have initiated the proceedings. 

One informant said, “Even the big chiefs are in the play potlatches and 
they have more fun than anybody. There are speeches and play potlatch 
names for everyone and everyone has a good time.”’ From every point of view 
the play potlatch seemed to have the aspect of a free-for-all. The lowly or the 
high-ranking might begin it; before it was done everyone was likely to have 
been involved. The goods distributed ranged from quite useful articles to mere 
favors or things like the pigs and the chickens that were not properly the donors 
to give so that the gift was a fraud and a joke. The war between the sexes seems 
to have been a frequent theme for both the speeches and what little organiza- 
tion of events the gathering had, a feature that does little to set off the Kwa- 
kiutl as utterly distinctive in the world! The entertainment was a combination 
of Halloween and Kwakiutl theatrical art but seemed always to be arranged 
so that young and old alike might find it amusing. Maybe the salacious songs 
one informant claimed were occasionally sung were above the heads of the 
young or they were unable to savor the lampoons of potlatch speeches at the 
fullest, but they were there and most of the entertainment seems to have been 
at the level of fairly simple and exuberant play. Most anyone could enjoy the 
“you are not supposed to laugh” games and pantomimes and the noisy pots- 
and-pans trap and the pretending to “talk Chinese’’—at least for a time. It 
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seems to the writer that, although there is warmth and laughter in Kwakiutl 
life today, there is nothing ready to replace this healthy and equalitarian 
community fun, if it were to die out as many thought it would. 

The main question would seem to be how to interpret the meaning of 
Kwakiutl play potlatching and how to determine its place in Kwakiutl life. 
Play potlatching seems to be a feature of village life, as distinct from the great 
public life in which several villages gathered and the large and famous pot- 
latches were given; that this means that play potlatching was done in a 
homely community context is, however, insupportable. Play potlatching was 
not done in the context of home life or family or private life. The more rival- 
rous and serious competitions did exist between individuals of roughly similar 
social rank in different villages but any one village contained several ranked 
lineage groups, numayms, and each of these numayms contained ranked in- 
dividual standing places that had to be maintained by the individuals within 
the numayms in relation to one another. It is useful in clarifying Kwakiutl 
social organization to know that individuals usually refer to themselves as 
“one-half” from such and such a village and “‘one-half” from another village 
and “one-half” from one numaym and “one-half” from another. This is by 
no means a new usage or one that does not fit all existing descriptions of 
Kwakiutl social organization, and it clarifies the system nicely. Marriages were 
usually between individuals of different villages. Children’s ranked positions 
could come from either parent or, in some cases, both parents. Loyalties to one 
village and identifications with one village were by no means uncomplicated 
or undivided.® The results are clear: rank order permeated family, numaym, 
the single village, and the entire series of villages alike, and there could be 
no private, at home, escape from it. Therefore, there is no question but that 
play potlatching was engaged in by the same individuals who did serious 
potlatching with and against each other. The residual question is rather 
whether the ranking and the maintaining of rank was as unqualifiedly cut- 
throat, serious, and competitive as has been made out, and the answer to this 
question would be in the negative.’ 


CONCLUSIONS: REINTERPRETATIONS OF KWAKIUTL CHARACTER AS SEEN 
IN KWAKIUTL POTLATCHING 
Kwakiutl potlatching has been considered the central expression of 
Kwakiutl character. The details of potlatching have been used repeatedly to 
document claims that the people, like their premier institution, were char- 
acterized by megalomania, paranoia, and, more particularly, by rivalrousness 
of deadly seriousness and violent intensity. Reservations about incorporating 
this portrait into general and scientific thinking and usage have been few in 
number, brief in statement, and relatively narrow in scope of distribution.*® 
There are many areas and aspects of Kwakiutl life that force a reconsideration 
of the nature of the people and their institutions, but, because potlatching is 
such a critical center of interpretation, it has been the attempt of this study to 
confront this issue first of all. 
Re-examination of the published first-hand descriptions of Kwakiutl 
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potlatching shows them to contain materials that will not permit the con- 
struction of unqualified interpretations of the people and their institutions. 
The existence of incidents of funmaking and horseplay in connection with 
potlatching necessitates qualification of such characterizations as “‘paranoid” 
or “limitless pursuit of . . . social prestige,” ‘“‘uncensored self-glorification,” 
“violence and rivalry that were the heart of the culture.” All such generalizing 
would have to assume that the facts that did not support the generalization 
were too few, too inconsequential, or too irrelevant to merit consideration. 
The facts on funmaking in the published material on potlatching are few but 
they are certainly not irrelevant, and it seems that, little as we know about the 
place of fun and laughter in society, they are not inconsequential. The new 
evidence on play potlatching alone would necessitate a more humanized view 
of the Kwakiutl. It would be useful at this point to have some full cross- 
cultural study of the degree to which people make fun of their most sacred and 
important institutions, but, lacking opportunities for immediate comparison, 
it seems sound to state at least that if the Kwakiutl could laugh at themselves 
and their potlatch they were not wholly serious about it, they were not ob- 
sessed with it and with the rivalry and competitive ranking it involved, but 
rather they were capable of sufficient objectivity and insight to merit charac- 
terization in terms other than those strictly appropriate to human pathology 
and neurosis. 

The conclusions of this study concern how Kwakiutl character and life 
are to be interpreted or reinterpreted and how the interpretation is to be re- 
lated to the widely held theoretical view that cultures are integrated wholes. 
The second question was set by Boas and by the conflicts of interpretations 
made by Boas and Benedict; it has been magnified by the contradictory 
Kwakiutl data presented. Boas’ division of Kwakiutl life into a rivalrous and 
atrocious public life and an intimate family life with amiable features breaks 
down completely. Play potlatching, for example, extended far beyond the 
boundaries of intimate family life. The defeat of Boas’ idea, which had the 
great merit of including certain paradoxical and contradictory characteristics 
of the Kwakiutl people, is no victory for the configurationists, whose in- 
tegrated picture of Kwakiutl character and life seems to have been drawn 
originally and reproduced continually without sufficient reference to the 
whole it claimed to portray. However, Boas’ division and analysis suggest a 
possibly important theoretical point that is related to the question of whether 
cultures are integrated wholes. Public and private life may not prove to be 
separate and contradictory in Kwakiutl or in any other culture, but serious 
contradictions might always be expected to exist in any culture. 

To date configurationist theory has maintained that cultures are integrated 
like personalities but has brought forward cases merely of neurotic integra- 
tion, which is by definition a spurious integration or no integration at all. The 
Kwakiutl case at present seems to leave configurationists two lines of argu- 
ment, neither of which would do much for the theory as it stands. The first 
would be a mystical claim that the Kwakiutl evidence of play potlatching and 
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other amiable characteristics could be understood as a vacation from tension 
or a temporary transvaluation of the central and continuous Kwakiutl values 
that was necessary to maintain the harsh and serious system. Such a position 
would indeed be mystical. As a device for dealing with contradictory evidence 
it would have everything in its favor except the vital factor of demonstrability. 
The second line of argument open to a configurationist would seem to be to 
abandon the claim of speaking of true integration and to assert that a culture 
or cultures can possess only neurotic integration or a spurious sort of integra- 
tion that is necessarily full of conflicts, contradictions, and cross-currents which 
achieve at best but a perilous balance. Although it has seldom been expressed 
by anthropologists in print, one exception being Sapir’s ‘Culture, Genuine 
and Spurious” (1924), it is not infrequently said that some culture, or culture 
in general, is full of neuroticisms, conflicts, rationalizations, and hypocrisies, 
and it is acknowledged that as far as there is any basis of judgment these 
“bad” things can as often as not be part of “‘good”’ methods and aims. Sapir’s 
“genuine” cultures, Periclean Athens and Elizabethan England, were possibly 
both real and integrated cultures. They may be idealizations that refuse to 
include all the historical facts, a sort of anthropological Graustark, like the 
idealized Hopi of Huxley, Thompson, or Collier. Rather than confuse reality 
with ideals and hopes about whole personalities and whole cultures, it might be 
far more fruitful to concede that true integration of either a functional or 
configurational sort is utopian and ideal, that there may be a tendency toward 
integration and the elimination of conflicts in culture analagous to Sullivan’s 
tendency toward mental health in individuals but that there have so far been 
only differences in degrees of imperfection of integration and that all cultures 
contain genuine contradictions. It is necessary to concede, at least, that the 
Kwakiutl and their culture possess positive and amiable characteristics as well 
as negative ones and that the latter must be given less extreme names than 
those that have been used and accepted, such as “paranoid.” It is therefore 
also necessary to concede that the Kwakiutl case is no longer support for 
configurationist theory and that, if some reworked configuration is in time 
produced, it will have to be along lines much more complex than those of sim- 
ple analogy between a neurotically integrated individual personality and a 
whole integrated culture. 

Because many other aspects and institutions of Kwakiutl life besides 
potlatching must be considered before any systematic and detailed reinter- 
pretation of the culture and the people is attempted, only one very general 
conclusion seems justified at this time. Even in those parts of Kwakiutl life in 
which a competitive, paranoid, atrocious character seems most unrelieved, 
there is evidence that such an extreme and unqualified characterization can- 
not be made. A more positive statement follows the well-known and scientif- 
ically supported humanistic generalization and basis of criticism: no person 
or people is in truth all black or all white. Even an artistic and truthful carica- 
ture is more than black lines on white paper, suggesting shadow and complex 
motion. The Kwakiutl are more real, more complex, more human than they 
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have been represented to be. Even in their potlatch, their most extreme and 
flagrant institution, there are elements of humor and great complexity of 
thought and feeling: they are not single-minded; they are not lacking in in- 
sight; they do not put themselves and their most exigent interests beyond 
reflective thought and criticism. Laughter and funmaking are evidence of this. 
If a cultural institution is laughed at, its meaning cannot be taken at face 
value. Laughter must be regarded as the denial of cultural automation and the 
affirmation of a complex human freedom to follow, change, or create culture. 
There may be no explicit analysis or evaluation in funmaking. There may be 
no highly conscious intellectual or emotional processes in laughter. But such 
elements are present, and they represent not only negative and destructive 
but also positive and creative human qualities. 


NOTES 

' A Faculty Fellowship granted by Vassar College for the first semester of the academic 
year 1951/52 made possible a field trip to the Kwakiutl. Field work was carried on at Alert Bay 
and Fort Rupert, British Columbia, from the beginning of September through early December of 
1951. 

2 These statements appeared in German in a relatively obscure German source in 1936, the 
year following the publication date of Benedict’s Patterns of Culture. In 1938 Boas repeated the 
same observations in English. The repetition is an almost verbatim translation of his German 
original. The German word he translates into English as ‘‘atrocious” is ““Boese” and its substan- 
tive, ““Boesartigkeit.” It would seem that a translation of ‘‘vicious’’ or even “‘evil”’ would be equal- 
ly accurate and far more idiomatic, but “‘atrocious” has been retained throughout, since it is, after 
all, his published choice. 

3 Unless otherwise specified, all quotations and references in this section on play potlatching 
are from field notes made in 1951. 

* In 1951 Nowell used the term gwo’midsé for this training type of potlatch and translated it 
as “baby potlatch.” In connection with the “‘gwo’midsdé of grown women” he translated the term 
as “play potlatch.” 

5 It has been some time since an ochre potlatch has been given. Such potlatching as has been 
done recently seems to have been done solely by older people for themselves in their old positions. 
At least there are no recent accounts of an ochre potlatch. Charles Nowell is the sole source of 
information on educational potlatches in which children are provided with toy potlatch goods 
and are put by their elders through the motions of distributing the property according to a rank 
order and instructed in how to give speeches. Only two informants spoke of women’s play pot- 
latches, and one of these noted that the last one given at Alert Bay was about “‘thirty years ago.” 

* There is a very illuminating account in this connection (Boas 1902:489). Fort Rupert 
Kwakiutl speeches of the well-known bragging and insulting variety are answered by the Chief 
Speaker of the Koskimo, who thanks the speaker of the Fort Rupert Kwakiutl for his speech, say- 
ing that he is glad his people, the Koskimo, were told all those things about the Fort Rupert 
Kwakiutl because he is half Fort Rupert Kwakiuil! 

7 Field work aided by a Social Science Research Grant in 1955 yielded more material on play 
potlatching of the same sort as that presented in this paper. Two details are new and contribute 
to an understanding of this institution. First, there were small coppers, from about four to nine 
inches in height, that were made especially for use in play potlatching, and some of these coppers 
had a name. I bought one that had the name [Némas], “Old Man,” and there was much laughter 
when I was told this because, as everybody knew, there was at least one very famous “real’’ cop- 
per of that name. Second, I was present when one great potlatcher and chief addressed another 
by a play-potlatch name, “Spitting Volcanoe,” i.e., of wealth. Both laughed and their faces 
stayed in smiles for a while. It seemed to be a form of affectionate kidding, and it seemed to show 
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that both had considerable sense of proportion about themselves and their old institutions, al- 
though there is no question about the public and historical importance of these two men in the 
potlatch proper. 

8 Aside from Boas’ statement quoted above, the most widely distributed comments are to be 
found in another anthropology textbook, Man and His Works, by Herskovits (1948:51). There 
has been more discussion of the Zuni portrait drawn by Benedict in Patterns of Culture (Gold- 
frank 1945; Hoebel 1945:449-52). 
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The Museum in the School 


ANDREW H. WHITEFORD 
Logan Museum of Anthropology, Beloit College 


NTHROPOLOGY is remarkably well suited for inclusion in the liberal 
arts curriculum because of the breadth of its interests and the vitality of 
its relationships with other fields of learning. In a general sense the interests 
of anthropology as a discipline and the objectives of the liberal art institutions 
are largely congruent, and they are certainly compatible. Both are interested 
in opening the minds of students, in destroying emotional prejudices, in broad- 
ening the world view, and in promoting tolerance and understanding of other 
peoples. It would appear that anthropologists best serve the ends of liberal 
arts education by teaching anthropology, but what of the museum? 

The most distinctive general feature of anthropology is its insistence upon 
the value of the comparative approach, and there are few places where its use 
has as great an impact upon values and attitudes as among people of college 
age. It is a liberalizing influence to the extent that it forces students beyond the 
confines of their own culture and allows them to see that there are different 
ways of life and different ways of solving some of the problems in which they 
are themselves involved. 

To shake the student loose from his stereotypes, to confuse him at least for 
a moment, so that he may turn in search of a broader concept of man, is a task 
in which the museum may well participate. Material objects depict dramati- 
cally the diversity of cultures, the flexibility and ingenuity of man’s mind, and 
the variety of his attainments. The wealth and variety of social organizations 
or kinship systems which man has developed are sometimes difficult for the 
student to grasp, and information about such subjects has a tendency to be- 
come abstract and nebulous. The tremendous differences in man’s houses, 
tools, ornaments, art forms, and religious equipment are obvious, impressive, 
and almost unforgettable once they have been seen. Mere recognition of the 
variety of cultures will not eliminate the student’s ethnocentrism but at least 
he may become aware that there are cultures other than his own, and that 
there are different ways of doing things besides the way he does them. The 
narrow mind, the limited view, is rarely opened by a single event or one 
circumscribed experience, but every factor which contributes even micro- 
scopically to this fundamental enterprise of all education deserves careful and 
assiduous cultivation. It is only through the combined impact of all possible 
forces that enough minds can be opened, or that minds can be opened enough, 
to justify our applying the adjective “liberal” to any program of education. 

The museum can also contribute a strong voice to the educational chorus 
in other matters. The basic unity of man and the recurrence of certain univer- 
sal culture patterns can be dramatized and demonstrated in exhibits. Unless 
the museum is highly specialized or largely concerned with the display of “fine 
arts,” many of its cases will make these points by inference if not directly. A 
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recognition that these concepts are of considerable concern to the educational 
program of the college, and that they can best be expressed through anthro- 
pological materials, might lead more museums into a deliberate program to 
develop them coherently and effectively. The points may be made in a wide 
variety of ways; it is not necessary to construct an exhibit called “the unity of 
man” in order to demonstrate that it is so. A complete, well mounted show 
which takes the student into the life of an Amazon tribe or a reconstructed 
archeological culture may convey to him in telling fashion the realization 
that these were really people like himself. Such efforts, however, usually re- 
quire the space, the materials, the funds and the skills of a truly major mu- 
seum; the ordinary school museum must usually find a simpler way to make 
the same point. Where all the specimens are not available for a satisfactory 
cross-cultural exhibit, the same points which might be made in a lecture or 
discussion can be emphasized by using diagrams, drawings, photographs and 
models. Only a handful of our large museums can actually exhibit houses and 
very few can handle boats (we traded our Mandan bull-boat to the Milwaukee 
Public Museum), so the students are ready and willing to accept the substitu- 
tion of pictures or models. A complete exhibit, even a complete museum, can 
be developed in this way, but the addition of actual artifacts contributes to 
the sense of reality, gives the exhibit depth, and removes it from the realm 
of text-book illustration. 

The relationship of man to his natural environment can be effectively illus- 
trated in the museum. His ability to extract sustenance from a harsh environ- 
ment can be shown with Bushman, Eskimo, and Paiute artifacts, for example, 
and an impressive statement regarding the fallacy of “environmental de- 
terminism” can be developed with materials from those societies which live 
in similar environments but possess distinctive cultures. From the museum 
the general student may also get his first understanding of man’s morphological 
relations to other animals, the steps which have taken place during his long 
evolution, the development of tools and the utilization of natural resources, 
and the indebtedness which our culture owes to others for inventing or develop- 
ing many basic materials and everyday foods. 

The kinds of exhibits mentioned here, built to make particular points which 
are fundamentally important in the education of the nonanthropological as 
well as the specializing student, can be effective, however, only if they are 
utilized by the academic departments in the schooi. A good exhibit which no 
one sees is of no more value to the college than a brilliant lecturer who comes 
to the campus but whose brilliant lecture is unattended. The activities of the 
teaching museum should not only reflect and develop the educational orienta- 
tion of the larger institution of which it is a part, but the administration of the 
museum should take steps to discuss its activities with people who are teach- 
ing in departments other than anthropology. The uses which may be made 
of an anthropological museum by departments of art, history, biology, pa- 
leontology, and religion will greatly extend its services and influence on the 
campus. Such interrelations not only serve to increase the number of students 
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who are exposed to the museum approach to education, but the interdepart- 
mental contacts will frequently stimulate new ideas and new projects for the 
use of the collections. 

A teaching museum must obviously do more than provide arrays of arti- 
facts which the student is supposed to examine, or even attractive displays 
which explain the construction of canoes or show the process and tools for 
squeezing manioc. That such exhibits have real teaching value seems beyond 
question, for the sight of actual specimens is certainly more meaningful than 
any combination of pictures or verbal descriptions. The impact, however, is 
only visual. To realize the full value of type specimens in teaching, the students 
should handle them if possible. Obviously there are pieces which are too fragile 
or too valuable to be held in inexperienced hands, but the reaction of the stu- 
dent to such an experience often makes it worth the risk. The act of holding a 
Polynesian adze, feeling the heft and balance of the tool, and examining the 
polish of the blade and the skill with which it is hafted—this is learning of a 
kind which cannot he completely effected with photographs or observations. 
What it is that the student learns is difficult to define precisely. He obviously 
does not “enter into the soul of the Poiynesian” simply by handling a Poly- 
nesian adze, but the people, the area, and the culture frequently become some- 
thing real to him. So much of a student’s time, particularly at the undergrad- 
uate level, is spent with intangibles that world areas and foreign cultures are 
often regarded as abstractions. It is a major advantage to anthropology that it, 
almost alone of the social or behavioral sciences, has some material objects in 
which it is interested. Even the committed social anthropologist, with his 
propensity for abstract models and structural designs, will frequently sense the 
reality of potlatching better after he has seen some coppers, some Chilkat 
blankets, and possibly some totem poles. The contrasts in Murngin culture 
are only real to the student studying their complicated kinship system after 
he has seen, and perhaps handled, the simple objects of their material culture. 
He may first sense the reality of a foreign culture when he sees an exhibit of 
actual objects made by its people, but the opportunity to deal directly with 
materials, to handle and examine them, will help to fix those people in his real 
world forever. 

Artifacts are also stimulants to the curiosity—an objective which is, or 
should be, of fundamental importance in education. Everyone wants to know, 
“What is it? What was it used for? Where did it come from? How was it 
made?” We have encouraged students to undertake reading projects or term 
papers in an attempt to answer their own questions, and the results have al- 
most always been gratifying. One student became interested in a collection of 
Philippine materials and undertook the task of recataloguing it. The extensive 
reading which he did was productive and stimulating to him because it was 
done with a specific purpose and to answer questions which he had raised 
himself. Another student became fascinated with a large group of unidentified 
plaster casts which the museum had acquired in the remote past. They were 
impressions of stone bas-reliefs and, although we were certain that most of 
them were Mexican, we gave her no clues and allowed her to work out the 
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problem of identification alone. She was shown how to make rubbings of the 
designs, assisted in photographing the specimens, and guided a bit in the dis- 
cernment of various design motifs. After she had looked through many sources 
she began to discover pictures of specimens which used similar designs and 
techniques, and she had soon discovered that they were indubitab!y Mexican. 
She slowly traced them to their Zapotecan origin and then, by correspondence 
and reading, uncovered their precise locations, their functions (sometimes), 
and the significance of the designs. Using color combinations derived from 
Mexican archeology (not exclusively Zapotecan) she painted the casts and 
prepared them for exhibition with labels which describe Zapotec culture and 
explain the complicated designs. The result of this project was not only the 
acquisition of fourteen interesting and colorful specimens for display in the 
museum; the student also learned something about Mexican archeology and 
Zapotecan art and ceremonialism which would never have been possible 
through reading alone. As a matter of fact, it would never have been possible 
if she had only been allowed to look at the finished casts on display. 

This function of specimens and exhibits as stimulants to curiosity is of 
prime importance in the teaching museum. A single eye-catching object such 
as a Hopi Katchina doll will excite more interest and curiosity in the beginning 
student than a five foot shelf of publications on Pueblo culture. Any instruc- 
tor knows too well that the usual student (undergraduate or beginning gradu- 
ate) who reads the books for a course may find some questions around which 
he can organize the information he is acquiring, but it is more probable that 
he will absorb a catalogue of factual data and file it away with his notes for 
future reference. The student who can be stimulated to begin his reading with 
a question in mind has the advantage of a focal point about which his newly 
acquired data can be organized. If he has become interested in the Katchina 
doll he may forget the same proportion of information as the other student, 
but what he retains is significant to him and may later be used as the base upon 
which to build further knowledge concerning the same culture or comparative 
knowledge about the same aspects of culture in a different society. All success- 
ful reading does not, of course, necessarily begin from experience with arti- 
facts, but the stimulation of interest and curiosity, without which much read- 
ing is meaningless, can frequently and easily be attained with their assistance. 

Considering the emphasis which anthropology has placed upon the im- 
portance of field work, we might examine the function of the teaching museum 
as it attempts to offer a convenient and simple substitute. It is obvious that 
all students in anthropology cannot go into the field and, if field experience 
actually plays the role which we believe it does, the museum should attempt 
to bring the field to the student. This can never be completely successful, and 
the effort is much more relevant to some anthropological activities than to 
others. In archeology, for example, the observation, examination, and com- 
parison of excavated materials from various cultures is a necessity. The great 
interest of almost all departments in the acquisition of type collections for class 
purposes is evidence that this need is recognized. With collections the students 
can learn the diagnostic characteristics of type specimens, as well as the asso- 
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ciated complexes which mark a particular cultural component. It is not field 
work, but it is experience in handling the products of field work. The substitute 
experience can be extended further by simulating field conditions and requiring 
the students to excavate a “home-made” deposit using actual field instruments 
and techniques. This does not require a museum, of course, but exercises in 
classification which require the student to construct his own typologies for un- 
sorted groups of pottery or stone do require the kinds and amounts of material 
which are rarely found outside of these institutions. To a limited extent it is 
possible to simulate the conditions of archeological excavation in the museum, 
but beyond that everything which the archeologist must do with his materials 
after they have been excavated can be duplicated very realistically with 
museum collections. The simple possession of magnificent collections is in no 
way a substitute for good teaching, but the fact remains that learning arche- 
ology without artifacts is very much like taking chemistry without laboratory. 

The relationship of physical anthropology to the museum or the laboratory 
is similar. Recent trends in this field seem to emphasize laboratory experi- 
ments and observations over the osteological concerns which are more com- 
pletely dependent upon museum collections. However, the budding archeolo- 
gist as well as the physical anthropologist is interested in learning how to de- 
termine sex, age, and race from skeletal materials. Even though he may not 
be concerned with measurements, he will usually wish to learn something of 
osteological maturation and have the opportunity to compare man with his 
living relatives and the remains of his ancestors. For the most part these are 
best accomplished in a museum. The collections are usually adequate for a 
variety of observations, comparative materials are available, and the student 
usually has access to series which show something of population variability 
as well as age changes. A considerable amount can be accomplished with the 
aid of exhibits, for these can be designed to depict changes in the skeleton from 
birth to senility, they can show observational landmarks for the distinction be- 
tween male and female skeletons, they can point out variations in racial types, 
and they can show (with casts if necessary) the progress of human evolution. 
The process of constructing a case which will treat any of these subjects ade- 
quately for the layman or the beginning student is often a demanding task, but 
one which produces satisfying rewards for the advanced student who succeeds 
in accomplishing it. 

So long as the campus museum makes a genuine effort to relate its activities 
to the general educational objectives of the larger institution of which it is a 
part, it will have the opportunity for developing its own particular potential 
for education. So long as the anthropological museum reflects the range of 
interests incorporated in contemporary anthropology and teaches objectivity 
and tolerance, it will contribute something valuable to liberal education. And, 
so long as campus museums of anthropology encourage students to work with 
their materials and to participate in their activities, they will be providing 
those students with a stimulating, provocative, and deeply impressive experi- 
ence which can be duplicated by almost no other means. 
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ROBERT NIEL PEHRSON 
1926-1955 


N September 8th, 1955, Robert Niel Pehrson, student of the Lapps and of 

the nomad way of life, anthropologist of extraordinary promise, died of 
illness in the field, near Quetta, Pakistan, at the age of twenty-nine. We have 
lost a courageous and devoted worker and colleague. In a few years he did 
much, and there is no doubt but that his further achievements would have been 
many and important. 

From his home in Manitowoc, Wisconsin, he came to the College of the 
University of Chicago and there in 1948 took the bachelor’s degree, receiving 
Honors in the social sciences and also the Political Institutions prize. After 
returning from Lapland and from studies at the University of Stockholm, he 
took the master’s degree at Chicago. In 1953 and 1954 he taught in the College 
of the University. His work for the doctorate had been practically completed 
when he left for Pakistan, and the degree was awarded posthumously in 
December, 1955. 

In 1948 while working as a sailor on a Great Lakes freighter loading dolo- 
mite and coal, Pehrson found time to begin reading anthropology. He was 
then planning to work his way to Sweden, and he wrote me to ask if there was 
“any possibility of my doing some anthropological research (in a very amateur- 
ish way, of course), while in Sweden.’”’ He began his studies of the Karesuando 
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Lapps the following summer, making his own way to the field, and learning 
Swedish and Lappish as he read anthropology, worked for the Lapps, and 
began to study them. Later he received a King Gustaf V Fellowship from the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation and, in 1951-52, a fellowship from the 
Wenner-Gren Foundation. So he completed three seasons of field work among 
the nomad people whom he came passionately to admire. Among students of 
the Lapps in Scandinavia and in England he became a familiar and valued 
associate. He attended and read papers at several European scientific con- 
gresses including the International Anthropological Congress at Stockholm and 
Vienna. 

The strong independent initiative, the perserverance, the productiveness, 
and the intense commitment to the work all assure us that Pehrson was to be 
one of the finest research workers in American anthropology. The promise is 
shown too in the way in which he combined the particular and the general: 
the Lapps, nomadism, and the universal human. He early took the anthropo- 
logical position that sees what is large and all-significant in that chosen little 
which one must master and explain. While he reported aspects of Lappish life 
in simple description, as most of us begin to do, and when later he became in- 
terested in more formal matters of social structure, he nevertheless held fast 
to a larger moving question, What is the generic nature of nomadism as a way 
of life? It was this larger question that took him to Pakistan. Provided by 
Ford Foundation with an Overseas Fellowship, he began in the autumn of 
1954 a study of the Marri Baluchi. He had lately married Jean Sutton; his 
wife went with him and was with him at the end. 

I salute a life justified, a spirit bright and indomitable. 

ROBERT REDFIELD, University of Chicago 
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Letters to the Editor 


On WILLEY AND PHILLIPS’ Method and Theory in American Archeology 


Sir: 

Willey and Phillips’ ““Method and Theory in American Archeology, Part two” 
(Amer. Anthrop. 57:4, 1955) recognizes the need for improved taxonomy in American 
archeology, explores the field of method critically and rather thoroughly, and contrib- 
utes importantly to our thinking on this subject. Moreover, the authors include a 
commendably frank analysis and criticism of their own work and conclusions (pp. 
788-94), and actually beg for constructive criticism from others. This, in my opinion, 
demonstrates a correct scientific approach to the problem, and provides an example 
which could be followed profitably by all students who subscribe to the impersonal 
objective of advancing archeological knowledge. 

This is no attempt at a review. Rather, I should like to comment on one or two 
aspects of the problem. 

Some of the confusion encountered in comparing cultural manifestations is due, I 
believe, to a failure to include the important factor of ecology in any methodological 
approach. Anthropology is primarily concerned with how the individual, in society, 
adjusts himself to natural and social environments. Any cultural group makes such ad- 
justments, either of primary or secondary importance. The authors acknowledge the 
“|. . difficulty of applying our classificatory criteria to cultural developments in the 
Arctic” (p. 751). Ecological adjustments must be profoundly different in the Arctic 
than in the Woodland area, and such areas as the Northwest Coast, Southwest, and 
Great Plains, to name a few, invite, urge, or demand peculiar adjustments to their 
peculiar natures. It may be unfortunate that this confusing factor exists, but it does 
exist and must be taken into consideration. Any all-encompassing classificatory pro- 
cedure which ignores the part played by ecology in cultural determination and cultural 
history will find many of its approaches ending in “‘taxonomic strain,” or, in the 
extreme, in hopeless confusion. I do not have the constructive answer (although it may 
involve some localizing of taxonomic treatment), but the problem is clearly defined. 

The classification of that cultural manifestation represented by “‘ . . . archeological 
residue of the ethnohistoric . . . northwest coast of North America...” as Archaic 
(p. 791) is perhaps one of the most startling proposals in the article. This is followed by 
the statement that we are thus made aware “‘ . . . of the great sociopolitical complexity 
and range of variation that these prehistoric ‘Archaic’ cultures must have possessed”; 
and is explained by the “.. . fact that a total cultural situation cannot be fully re- 
constructed from its fragmentary and incomplete parts.’’ If I correctly understand 
these statements, I must refuse to accept the arbitrary allocation of early Northwest 
Coast culture to the Archaic as evidence that other Archaic cultures “must have 
possessed” similarly complex cultural developments. Nor can I agree that the authors’ 
classification of early Northwest Coast as Archaic is wholly due to the fragmentary 
nature of culture-indicative materials available to the archeologist. Rather, it is due 
to an important extent to two faulty positions: (1) that the archeologist can work in- 
dependent of available ethnological, social, and historical data; and (2) that the 
presence or absence of agriculture is everywhere of equal weight and importance in 
taxonomic considerations. 

In the first instance, we are attempting to reconstruct realistically the actual 
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cultural status in history of a departed people, employing every source of informa- 
tion available to us, whether archeological, geological, ethnological, historical, or 
available from other humanly formulated disciplines. We are after “historical reality,” 
not just that portion of the picture which can be reconstructed from data secured by 
means of the archeological approach. The cultural status of the Northwest Coast 
peoples immediately preceding the local dawn of history could not have been vastly 
different from that encountered by the first European visitors, and the latter rep- 
resented a society that was richly complex even when compared with any in the 
“preformative stage” in the northeastern United States. Regardless of the scarcity 
of its nonperishable tools and grave goods, it is inconceivable to consider it as Archaic 
by any comprehensive approach. We know too much about it from its historic progeny 
to be deceived by the paucity of surviving material evidence. 

In the second instance, agriculture contributes two advantages which encourage 
cultural development: sedentary life and insurance of an adequate supply of food. 
In its early, limited forms, however, the factor of sedentary life can in some instances 
be of far greater importance than that of food supply. The Indians of the Northwest 
Coast, within a period of normal but not excessive growth in population, had available 
to them an abundance of food: fish from the sea and berries from the land. Their 
adaptation to this area of fish and berries and cedar wood resulted in a life as sedentary 
as that of any simple, self-sustaining agriculturists. This sedentary life encouraged 
the recognition of property rights, the accumulation of wealth, the elaboration of 
social practices and institutions, and the development of the arts. The resulting product 
was comparable in every way to any agricultural setup preceding the necessity for 
supporting large, expanding populations. 

The authors’ difficulty would seem to be that of selecting agriculture as the most 
significant culture criterion everywhere; selecting a measuring device for Middle 
America and attempting to apply it universally. The real contributions of agriculture, 
asedentary life and security, can be provided, within certain developmental limitations, 
by patterns of life other than the agricultural. I submit that the Northwest Coast 
fishing-gathering pattern produced for its peoples a richer, more complex social and 
economic manner of existence than that enjoyed by the importantly agricultural 
Iroquois. 

Taxonomy must take into consideration classifiable environments. Agriculture is 
advantageous in some environments, uninviting in others, and impossible in still others. 
Art in stone, ivory and wood depends largely on natural resources. Topography affects 
trade possibilities. Climate is an important factor everywhere. Social environment is 
affected by all these natural phenomena, and in turn affects the contemporaneous 
neighboring society to which it is environmental. Taxonomy serves best for a time- 
cultural area if it is also an ecological area, although it may be modified to apply else- 
where, where and if profitable. Such a method should be replaced by another taxonomic 
approach in instances when it does not apply without forcing. Ecology cannot be 
ignored, nor does the positive importance of agriculture in some areas invariably 
imply a corresponding negative value to cultures where it does not exist. 

W. C. McKErn, Milwaukee Public Museum 


On Murpuy’s REvIEW OF Wind River Shoshone Ethnogeography 
Sir: 
I regret to state that Robert F. Murphy’s recent review (American Anthropologist 
57:878-9) of my Wind River Shoshone Ethnogeography presents several significant mis- 
statements of fact. Specifically, they include the following: 
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1. “Shimkin has relied rather heavily on certain historical sources while failing to 
exploit the rich body of material found in government documents.” Murphy has 
ignored pp. 247, 254-5, 265-6, 268 and 283 of my study, all of which quote government 
documents. Furthermore, my Dynamics of Recent Wind River Shoshone History} 
which he cites, is largely based on such documents, as even a cursory examination 
might have shown. 

2. “He states that summer was a period of intertribal rendezvous in the Green 
River country. My informants, however, were unanimous in claiming that the entire 
summer was spent in small groups and that the purpose of the Fort Bridger visit was 
only trade and antelope hunting. . . . ”’ My description of the intertribal rendezvous 
(pp. 269-70) directly quotes contemporary observers. Furthermore, on pp. 279-80, I 
stressed the diversity of activities, the breakup of the bands into family groups, and 
the wide dispersion of the Shoshone in the post-rendezvous period of the summer. 

3. “... the present writer’s (i.e. Murphy’s) field work showed only occasional 
penetration of the Powder River country.” The implications of this statement are 
ambiguous. Certainly, the area was well outside the core area of Shoshone residence, 
as I showed in Map 9. But to exclude the upper reaches of the Powder River from the 
Shoshone hunting territories is a much more controversial matter. Special care is 
needed to ascertain in this case the band affiliations of the informant, since the habitual 
itineraries of each band were rather different (p. 247). 

4. “...the work suffers from a clear periodization in terms of contact with the 
whites.” Could one be much clearer than I was on p. 245, where I set the temporal 
limits of the report at 1825-1875? Whatever my faults as a scholar may be, neglect of 
historical process has not been one. May I refer Murphy to the papers on Shoshone 
migrations and historical dyanmics which he cites? 

Finally, the review is superficial. The questions of the ecological capacity of the 
Plains in comparison to those of other habitats, and of horse culture as compared to pre- 
horse, are certainly too important to be dismissed flippantly. I should like to point out 
that Ewers’ important monograph? has recently indicated (esp. pp. 123-129) significant 
diversity in the subsistance base of the Blackfoot, with the spring being a time of 
dependence upon roots and small game. Ewers too has re-emphasized the improvidence 
of the bison economy (pp. 168-70), and the significance of pasturage as a factor in 
nomadism (p. 40 ff.). In general, my assessment of the weakness of Plains ecology is by 
no means unique. Obviously, much more research is needed, and I hope that the meth- 
ods developed in Wind River Shoshone Ethnogeography may be helpful in such research. 
Were I to repeat my field work of nearly twenty years ago, I would follow several 
neglected leads, such as the degree of use of supplementary horse-feeds, e.g. cotton- 
wood bark. In addition, I would try to develop a more rigorous economic model, with 
greater quantification.’ 

Murphy’s handling of the cultural position of the Wind River Shoshone appears 
immature. Isn’t it about time to discard the stereotype of a Plains culture peopled only 
by Dionysians? Certainly, the Kiowa or Comanche cannot be denied status as 
genuine Plains Indians, yet their mores appear but little different from those of the 
Shoshone. On a more serious level, I should like to call attention to Hultkranz’ able 
analysis‘ of this very problem. He rightly rejects rigid culture-areal typologies and 
defines the culture of the Wind River Shoshone, a la Spier, as a unique synthesis of 
elements drawn from east and west alike. 

D. B. Surmxtn, Washington, D. C. 
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NOTES 


American Anthropologist 44:451-462. 1942. 

2 J. C. Ewers: The Horse in Blackfoot Culture (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 159. 
pp. 374. Washington, 1955). 

* For a more recent application of economic methods in anthropology, see D. B. Shimkin: 
“The economy of a trapping center: Fort Yukon, Alaska.” Economic Development and Cultural 
Change 3:219-240, 1955. 

* A. Hultkranz: “Kuliurbildningen hos Wyomings Shoshoni-Indianer” Ymer 1949:134-157. 


Sir: 

Dr. Shimkin’s reaction to my review of three of his published works on the Wind 
River Shoshone is most surprising in view of the favorable reception given to two of the 
three. I did feel obliged, however, to make certain criticisms of some points in his 
Wind River Shoshone Ethnogeography. He has obviously misunderstood the spirit and 
content of my comments. The interested reader is referred to Dr. Shimkin’s monograph 
and my review. Further discussion in these pages seems fruitless. 

Rosert F. Murpny, University of California 


On AUSTRALIAN LOCAL ORGANIZATION 
Sir: 

In my letter on this subject, published in the American Anthropologist of Febru- 
ary 1954, I had unfortunately overlooked a paper by A. P. Elkin, R. M. Berndt and 
C. H. Berndt on Social Organisation of Arnhem Land (1951:258-301). A compari- 
son of this paper with Elkin’s statements in the American Anthropologist (1953:412- 
419) reveals a contradiction. Professor Elkin is challenging my stated opinion that 
in all the regions of Australia about which we have adequate knowledge, the aborigines 
formerly (before the coming of the whites) had a system of small, local, patrilineal 
clans, and that this system of local clans provided the foundation of the total social 
structure. Professor Elkin (1953:417) says that this “is definitely not true of Western 
Arnhem Land and of Melville and Bathurst Islands.” He describes the inhabitants of 
this region as “‘matrilocal,”” which must be taken to mean that what local groups there 
were had matrilineal descent, so that children belonged to the local group of their 
mother and not to that of their father. 

When we turn back to the 1951 paper in Oceania, we find Elkin and his junior 
collaborators describing the organization of Western Arnhem Land as having a system 
of local patrilineal clans called namanamaidj. This is described as “the original patri- 
local, exogamous, small land-owning group, with its common inheritance of personal 
names” (1951:255). ‘The configuration of the original namanamaidj organization 
must be conceived of in terms of small patrilineal groups scattered throughout the 
whole region, each having undisputed ‘ownership’ of a small stretch of country” 
(ibid. 294). 

There is thus a contradiction between Elkin’s statement in the American Anthro- 
pologist in 1953 and the paper by Elkin and his collaborators in Oceania in 1951. I 
cannot suggest any explanation of this; it must be left for Professor Elkin to explain. The 
Oceania paper contains details of this patrilineal organization, so we can accept it as 
true that the natives of Western Arnhem Land did have the kind of local organization 
which I have stated to be normal and probably universal in Australia. For Melville and 
Bathurst Islands we can accept the account given by Hart (1930), when the break- 
down of their social system had not proceeded very far. 
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Mr. Berndt’s account of the local organization of Eastern Arnhem Land in his pa- 
per on Murngin (Wulamba) Social Organization in the American Anthropologist (1955: 
84-106) is wrapped in so much confusion that it is difficult to guess what the reality 
is. One source of confusion is that instead of comparing the Murngin system with 
other Australian systems, which would seem a sensible thing to do, Mr. Berndt com- 
pares the Murngin system with the totally dissimilar system of African lineages. 

Another source of much confusion is the use of the term “patriline” in different mean- 
ings. It has been my custom to speak of “lines of descent” in reference to tables of 
kinship terms, the “lines” of course being my own arrangement. As an example, when 
in 1923 I described the kinship terminology of the Murawari tribe of New South 
Wales, I arranged the terms in what I called “lines” of matrilineal descent (Radcliffe- 
Brown 1923:437). Other writers on Australia followed my example, and Warner ar- 
ranged the kinship terms of the Murngin in lines of patrilineal descent. From this table 
of kinship terms Professor Murdock inferred that the Murngin were divided into social 
divisions which he called “‘patrilines,” each corresponding to a line of descent in the 
table of kinship terms, but thought that Warner should have used eight vertical lines 
rather than seven. The “patrilines” as social divisions were, of course, purely imaginary. 
Mr. Berndt has taken over the term “patriline’’ and has, by analogy, invented the term 
“matriline.” In one place (1955:95) Mr. Berndt says that by “‘patriline’’ he means a 
line of patrilineal descent as shown in a table of kinship terms, and (p. 87) that what he 
refers to as a “matriline” is what I speak of as a line of matrilineal descent as shown in 
such a table. In the table (p. 87) he does use the terms in this sense, showing three 
basic “partrilines’” and four “secondary” lines and, correspondingly, three “basic” 
matrilineal lines and four “secondary” lines. 

But my way of showing a line of matrilineal descent is, says Mr. Berndt, “‘unsatis- 
factory.” I show a man as following his mother’s brother and followed by his sister’s 
son. Mr. Berndt objects that a man should be followed not by his sister’s son but by his 
sister’s daughter’s son. Mr. Berndt also does not approve of the way anthropologists 
distinguish only two modes of descent, patrilineal and matrilineal. He finds three “forms 
descent” (p. 88) among the Murgnin. It can be left to the readers of his paper to at- 
tempt to find out what he means by this. 

In the course of the paper, the “‘patriline’’ ceases to be a line of descent in a table of 
kinship terms and becomes a social group which is described as a “corporate body” 
and “‘the basic unit in Wulamba society” (p. 95). The ‘“‘matriline,”” however, does not 
become another kind of group, but ceases to have any connection with matrilineal 
descent and becomes the “‘partriline” of somebody’s mother. It becomes difficult to 
follow the argument when words change their meanings from one page to another. 

Mr. Berndt’s discussion on pp. 91-95 is obscure, but at the foot of page 95 we do 
come on a definite statement. The “‘patriline”’ is “the agnatic unilineal descent group 
which can be brought into focus by consideration of its corporateness, its sense of com- 
mon acting and belonging, its oneness as the babaru.”’ Mr. Berndt “would prefer to call 
the members of the babaru in totality a unilineal descent group or corporate descent 
group” (p. 96). Thus it appears that Berndt equates the following: “‘patriline” = 
“babaru”’ =“unilineal descent group” = “corporate descent group”’. 

There follows (p. 96) a descripton of the “patriline”’. “‘All these male relatives (kin) 
with their wives occupy a specified tract of country over which they have hunting and 
fishing rights. In this area reside the spirits of their ancestors; in it are found their 
sacred sites and totemic centers. ... Excluding their wives they are the corporate 
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descent group; including their wives, they are the local horde, the male-female co-opera- 
tive hunting, fishing, and food-collecting unit.” 

This is a short description of the “‘clan-horde” structure which, together with other 
anthropologists, I have been studying in Australia for more than forty years. The 
“clan” as I described it in 1913 is a small body of patrilineal kin. I introduced the 
term “horde” in order to avoid certain ambiguities in the word “clan’’. A clan is what 
Berndt calls a “unilineal descent group”. A child belongs to the clan of its father. The 
clan is corporate in the sense that its adult male members can and do engage in collec- 
tive action, and that as a clan they have collective ownership and control of a certain 
territory with its food resources and its “totem centers” with their associated rites and 
myths. The horde is a collection of parental families which regularly co-operate in the 
food quest, a parental family consisting of a man with his wife or wives and their un- 
married children. The unity of the horde and its connection with a certain territory 
result from the fact that all the married men of a given horde are members of one 
particular clan. A woman belongs to her father’s clan but to her husband’s horde. The 
horde can be described as a “‘quasi-domestic” group. Thus what Mr. Berndt has decided 
to call a “patriline” (babaru, or ‘‘corporate descent group’’) is what writers on Austra- 
lian ethnography have for forty years been calling the patrilineal local clan, with its 
dependent associated horde. If Mr. Berndt had said this, it would have greatly simpli- 
fied the task of his readers. 

Warner (1937) has given us an account of Murngin (Wulamba) organization to 
which Mr. Berndt makes little reference. Using the term “‘clan’”’ in the accepted sense 
of a group of unilineal kin, Warner described the Murngin as having a system of small, 
patrilineal, local clans. He listed and mapped 21 of these. The clan is described as an 
exogamic patrilineal group, averaging forty or fifty individuals, who possess a common 
territory which has an average size of 360 square miles. The groups described by Mr. 
Berndt as “‘patrilines,” “babaru’’ or “corporate unilineal descent groups” obviously 
correspond to what Warner calls “clans”’. 

While Mr. Berndt uses a single term (such as matriline) in totally different mean- 
ings, he also changes labels. For social groups that have long been called local clans 
he proposes the labels “patriline” and “corporate descent group.’’ Thereupon he has 
at his disposal the label ‘‘clan’”’ which he attaches to groups of a different but undefined 
kind. The people of eastern Arnhem Land, he says, are divided into what he labels as 
“clans.” A “clan” consists of a certain number of “parallel linguistic units.” The 
number of “units” or “linguistic groups” in any clan varies “from one to several 
(six or so).’”” The members of a linguistic unit “speak a common dialect which dis- 
tinguishes them from other linguistic groups” (p. 97). But while linguistic units in a 
single clan are “parallel,” linguistic units in one clan are “duplicated” in other clans; 
the language spoken by a unit in one clan may be spoken by a unit of another clan. So 
while the members of a single “clan’”’ may speak as many as six different languages, auy 
one of these languages may also be spoken by members of different “clans.” These 
languages, however, turn out to be different “dialects” of a single language. We are told 
that the people of eastern Arnhem Land who constitute “the Wulamba bloc” speak 
“a number of related dialects of one language which in toto are referred to as Miwoidj.” 

The “linguistic unit” in a particular clan is, however, something more than a 
collection of persons who speak one dialect. We are told that the linguistic unit “is 
said to be the land-holding unit” (p. 98), and “is loosely conceived as the political 
unit” (p. 98). In Mr. Berndt’s opinion “the linguistic group could be treated as a 
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lineage”’ (p. 97; a lineage by the accepted definition is a body of persons tracing descent 
from a single ancestor). 

We have, for the moment, lost sight of the “patriline’”’. But we learn that just as a 
“clan” consists of “parallel linguistic groups” so a linguistic group is made up of a 
number of “‘parallel descent groups.” In a particular linguistic group ‘‘there may be 
many of these’’ (parallel descent groups) “perhaps no more than two or three or at 
most half a dozen.” These “‘descent groups” turn out to be the “‘patrilines”’ or “babaru.” 
“Several babaru of varying size, in a parallel fashion, form the linguistic group.” 
Disentangling it from the confusion in which it is wrapped, Mr. Berndt’s account would 
seem to be as follows: 

(1) The “Wulamba” are divided into groups which he calls “clans.” 

(2) A “clan” is divided into “linguistic groups”’; a linguistic group is a land-holding 

unit and loosely conceived as a “political unit.” 

(3) Each linguistic group is divided into “unilineal descent groups” which, from 
the description given, are what are normally referred to in Australia as patri- 
lineal local clans. 

Mr. Berndt offers the readers of the American Anthropologist an unsatisfactory 
description of an unusual, even extraordinary, type of social structure, which we 
certainly should not accept until we have answers to some of the many questions that 
immediately present themselves. For example, in a clan in which several (up to six or 
so) languages are spoken, how is communication carried on, and how is the continuity 
of the separate linguistic groups and the continuity and separateness of their language 
maintained? What is meant by the statement that “the linguistic group, and the 
parallel linguistic groups forming the clan, are exogamous”? And so on, through a 
long series of questions. 

One may query why Mr. Berndt makes no reference to Warner’s account of the 
local organization. If he thinks it is wrong, it is his manifest duty to say so and to give 
reasons. His failure to do so has the implication that he thinks Warner’s account does 
not deserve his attention. This seems to be connected with his ignoring the accounts 
given by writers on Australian ethnography of the local organization of other regions. 

The climax of Mr. Berndt’s paper is reached when he claims to be first person to 
discover in Australia the existence of what he calls “‘corporate descent groups”’ (which 
have been usually referred to as local patrilineal clans). He registers his claim as an 
original discoverer in the folowing sentences: “The point arises here as to whether 
corporate descent groups of a unilineal nature are common in Australia. They have not 
been discussed elsewhere, and the issue remains for empirical investigation. I would 
suggest that they are present.” 

The position is decidedly peculiar. On the basis of a thorough study of the literature 
on Australian ethnography in 1909-10, and after personal investigation from 1910 to 
1930 of a number of tribes in western and eastern parts of the continent and considera- 
tion of reports made by field ethnographers (including Elkin and Warner and others), 
I ventured to affirm that it appeared fairly certain that all regions of Australia origi- 
nally had a system of patrilineal local clans. Professor Elkin challenged this in his 
communication to the American Anthropologist and asserted that such a system did 
not exist in western Arnhem Land. But a paper in Oceania signed by Professor Elkin 
and two of his pupils had already described a system of patrilineal clans called na- 
manamaidj as being the “original” organization of the region. Now one of Professor 
Elkin’s pupils describes as ‘‘corporate descent groups”’ or “patrilines” what is obviously 
the same kind of system of patrilineal clans which is known to have existed in most 
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parts of Australia, and which was described for eastern Arnhem Land by Warner. He 
claims to be the first person to discover an organization of this kind in Australia, but 
suggests that if some one looked carefully traces of a similar organization might be 
found elsewhere. We wonder if Mr. Berndt will produce more discoveries of this kind. 

A. R. RApcLIFFE-BROWN 
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The Ways of Mankind, Series II. Urbana, Ill.: National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters, 14 Gregory Hall. $25.00. (An album of long-playing phonograph 
records, 14 12-inch sides.) 

Reviewed by JOHN GILLEN 


Although the British Broadcasting Corporation has been offering lecture series by 
professional anthropologists for some years, the twenty-six radio dramas preserved in 
these phonograph albums and in the book (covering Series I) represent the first system- 
atic, nation-wide attempt to bring some of the viewpoints of social anthropology to the 
general listening public in the United States and Canada. The project had its inception 
in a memorandum prepared by Robert Redfield and was directed by Walter Gold- 
schmidt, under the auspices of the National Association of Educational Broadcasters 
and with the aid of the Fund for Adult Education, established by the Ford Foundation. 

One may speculate as to cultural differences in the two listening publics (not to 
mention structural distinctions in the respective broadcasting industries) which permit 
the British to present their anthropology in the form of serious lectures that purport to 
be contributions to knowledge or theory, whereas the American version of “‘the ways 
of mankind” comes forth at a relatively elementary conceptual level, skillfully sugar- 
coated with “production.” But the British might have done likewise had they had the 
funds, and the competition of Fibber Magee and Molly. At any rate, once the implicit 
assumptions of the American project are accepted, I would say, although I am not a 
qualified critic of wireless dramaturgy, that the results are very successful. Gold- 
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schmidt is to be complimented on a feat that must have greatly taxed his ingenuity 
and patience, if not his profounder anthropological knowledge. 

Not the least of the difficulties must have been blending the talents of a fairly large 
group of writers, production men, actors, musicians, sound technicians, engineers, 
and anthropologists into that mysterious stagecraft of which most anthropologists are 
totally ignorant, whether they be in ivory towers or field camps. To do this and still 
put the scientific points across clearly in the absence of clear-cut precedent is a real 
accomplishment. Goldschmidt makes it sound easy, but I am sure that it was not. He 
gives generous and apparently deserved credit to his fellow workers. The series was 
produced in Toronto in the studios of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, under 
the direction of Andrew Allan. Some details on producing the shows are given on 
pages 195-208 of the book. Special music was composed and directed by Lucio Agostini. 

The first thirteen programs deal respectively with language (Harry Hoijer and 
Abraham Halpern, special consultants), general aspects of culture, education, values, 
ethics, religion, authority, groups, status and role, family (Francis Hsu, special con- 
sultant), technology (Edmund S. Carpenter, special consultant), arts, and a summary. 
The scripts, with some slight textual variations, appear in the book, although not in 
the same order, together with an introduction, a brief essay on each subject, an addi- 
tional chapter on “Ways of Americans,” and an appendix on the project, production, 
and sources. 

The second album (of which no printed text in book form has yet been published) 
consists of three series of programs. The first six treat of law and justice and were 
prepared with the help of E. Adamson Hoebel, using incidents from Eskimo, Ifugao, 
Cheyenne, Ba-Ila, and Ashanti. A. L. Kroeber served as special consultant for the next 
four programs depicting the culture of the Yurok; and Margaret Mead advised the 
script writers of the last three programs on Bali, with the collaboration of Colin 
McPhee and Claire Holt. 

The programs on the broader aspects of culture generally use a technique of drama- 
tized incidents from one or more primitive cultures which are then compared either 
dramatically or by commentary with analogous usages or principles among ourselves. 
In playing the parts of natives the actors, with a few exceptions, have used standard 
English and “cultivated” tones of voice, for the most part eschewing dialect and the 
attempt to suggest native intonation and voice rhythm. Dramatic effect, irony, and 
humor are thereby effectively conveyed to an American audience. All but one or two 
programs end with a summary commentary by Goldschmidt who, ina good radio voice 
and manner, underlines the points to be remembered. 

The first album of programs, whose objective is to drive home the concept of culture 
and some of its corollaries to a presumably naive audience, is excellently produced and 
obviously the product of competent “pros.” But to many an old pro in the anthropology 
business both the points and the material are so familiar that his interest is apt to 
wander. The one exception is “I Know What I Like,” a study in art, which, for me at 
least, is a highly effective treatment of esthetics as related to social form, using as the 
medium an exciting flow of native and original music arranged by Agostini. This for 
my taste is the most successful program from the artistic point of view, and represents 
a new art form in itself. 

The three series in the second album, perhaps because of their respectively more 
limited ranges, are able to probe deeper into the problems they treat and are more satis- 
fying from an anthropological point of view. The series on law is a fine selection of cases 
from native jurisprudence, succinctly dramatized to illustrate points which in turn 
are neatly contrasted with our own customary and legal principles and procedures. I 
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feel that the most dramatic program in the two albums is “The Reluctant Shaman” 
in the Yurok series. The psychological torment and socially-pressured conflicts of a 
young woman resisting the shamanistic call are more powerfully suggested than in any 
other presentation of which I know. 


Modern Colonialism: Institutions and Policies. Toomas R. Apam. (Doubleday Short 
Studies in Political Science.) Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
1955. vii, 88 pp. $.95. 

Reviewed by RoBERT A. MANNERS 


The author describes this book from the series of Doubleday Short Studies in 
Political Science as “limited to an examination of the efforts by advanced Western 
states to maintain contact with technologically less advanced cultures through political 
control” (p. 3). He tells us that he wishes to expose “the true nature of the modern 
colonial tie” in order to counteract “Lenin’s doctrine [which] remains one of the dead- 
liest in the Soviet arsenal” (p. 4). In less than 100 pages, then, Mr. Adam attempts a 
historical survey of the development of colonial practices and institutions; the objec- 
tives and consequences of colonialism; the functioning of the executive and legislatures 
in colonial areas; international control; economic and social policies; and barriers to 
co-operative progress. Mr. Adam has attempted—and failed—a task of monumental 
proportions. 

This is a bad book. It is not bad simply because the author bites off more than he 
can chew but also because his values lead him to distort the materials of history in 
order to bolster his case for the West against the East. In its commentary and its 
nondescriptive passages the book is characterized by an amazing naiveté and by an air 
of apology which is at least faintly reminiscent of Kipling, Cecil Rhodes and others. 
For example: “To assume that Asian or African society has historic grievances against 
European labor management tends to sentimentalize the past’”’ (p. 26). And: ““‘Western 
expansion by and large, has used force sparingly, as an opening wedge for contact, and 
as a reserve power to arbitrate critical social problems” (p. 77). And: “. . . the facts of 
Western colonization constitute an undeniable monument to great men. Subtract the 
men, and neither the logic of economic determinism nor the inevitable spread of 
technical know-how would have stayed one head-hunter from his sport”’ (p. 30). 

In general, Mr. Adam finds that colonizers of the Western World have proved their 
worth, for have not the French settlers in North Africa “‘contributed to the wealth and 
order of the community out of all proportion to their numerical strength” (p. 81)? And 
as for the British settlers: “Their ambition is not to exclude the African from equality 
but to set the pace and determine the standards for admission to civilized society” 
(p. 79). 

In place of analysis of the phenomena of contemporary colonialism, the author 
frequently offers us empty clichés and national-character generalizations. E.g.: “The 
French prefer to have theory precede practice” (p. 12). “In tune with the martial spirt 
of France, the military predominated throughout the founding of the colonial empire” 
(p. 32). “It goes against the national grain to demote an American governorship to 
alien rule over a colony” (p. 34). ““The Westerner overseas is either the carrier of his 
native culture or a meaningless adventurer’’ (p. 40). 

What justifies this extended review is that the book is symptomatic of a wide- 
spread tendency among pundits on international matters—a tendency to view histor- 
ical processes through the screen of prejudice and contemporary political “necessities,” 
to examine the data in a framework of utilitarian assumptions rather than one of 
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scientific hypotheses, and to gloss over the unpleasant facts to be found within our own 
record and the records of our current allies. 

In this currently popular vein, the present book is designed to contrast the colonial- 
ism of the Western World (France, Great Britain, United States, Portugal, Holland 
and Belgium) with that of the Eastern World (Soviet Union). And the “logic” which 
combines wishes with analysis finds the Western world almost splendid by contrast 
with the Eastern . . . a rather vulgar transformation of “quantity into quality.” 

This is not only indefensible as social science but, in all likelihood, worse than use- 
less to us in the present battle for the support and adherence of dependent peoples al! 
over the world. It will do us no good to conceal our past “‘mistakes,” for even if we 
don’t confess our sins they are well known. We must possess and publish more cogent 
reasons for requesting adherence than distorted protestations of our innocence in the 
past. We may admit our past faults frankly, with probable benefit to our political 
strength and prestige, if we demonstrate concretely our acceptance today of new 
principles and the application of new methods with far different goals than those of 
colonialism, past or present, Western or Iron Curtain. 


Déterminisme Sociaux et Liberté Humaine: Vers V étude sociologique des cheminements de 
la liberté. GEorGEs Gurvitcu. Paris, France: Presses Universitaries de France, 
1955. 297 pp. 960 francs. 

Reviewed by HARRY ALPERT 

Some twenty years ago, Professor Gurvitch began to construct a phenomenological 
sociology based on an elaborate classification of phenomena of immediate experience, 
depth-levels of social reality, and forms of sociability. This involved a fundamental 
distinction between microsociology and macrosociology, based on the analogy of the 
difference in modern physics between macrophysics, dominated by constants founded 
on the probability calculus, and the microphysics of electrons and quanta in which the 
role of the indeterminate is infinitely greater. For the past two decades, Dr. Gurvitch 
has been refining this complex system of definitions and concepts and has been applying 
it to such social phenomena as law, ethics, and social control. In the present work, the 
same taxonomic framework is employed to explore systematically the issues of social 
determinism and human liberty raised in these earlier studies. As in his previous works, 
the author’s accent is on the multiplicity, plurality, and almost infinite variety of social 
determinisms, and the need to analyze their specific manifestations in terms of a typol- 
ogy of particular groups and inclusive societies. 

Professor Gurvitch has these objectives: to take advantage of recent discussions of 
determinism in the sciences, to establish the specificity and relativity of social determi- 
nisms, and to explore the opportunities for the intervention of human liberty, both 
collective and individual. He believes that only the operative techniques of “dialec- 
tical hyper-empi: icism’”’ can provide an objective analysis of these problems. Thus, 
through the perspectives of “‘dialecticized empirical research” he studies ‘“‘astructural 
social determinisms” (unidimensional determinisms and microdeterminisms), the 
partial sociological determinisms of particular groups and social classes, and “inclusive” 
sociological determinisms, as well as the multiple ways in which human liberty con- 
sciously infiltrates into social systems. 

Without proscribing completely the principle of scientific determinism, the author 
is led to the conclusion that it is impossible to establish causal laws, functional laws, and 
laws of evolution in sociology. He concedes only an extremely limited validity to statis- 
tical laws. He believes that the chances are good that human liberty will assert itself 
successfully in contemporary society. 
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For his analysis, he constructs a number of typologies of social structures, including 
four ‘‘primitive” types (Australian and Amazonian tribes; Polynesian and Melane- 
sian tribes; North American Indians; Black Africa), six “civilized” types, and four 
types of inclusive structures which are struggling for dominance in our own con- 
temporary, transitional society (organized capitalism; fascist techno-bureaucracy; 
communism, and pluralistic collectivism based on the equilibrium between industrial 
and political democracy). 

Gurvitch’s penchant for complex classifications, intricate definitions, and fruitless 
taxonomy presents serious difficulties for the reader who is unfamiliar with his system. 
Such categories as ‘‘mass,” “community,” “communion,” “we,” “self,” “alter ego,” 
“levels of depth of social reality,” “total social phenomena” and “inclusive societies” 
are essential to his analysis but not always clearly defined. In fact, his technique of all- 
inclusive definitions scarcely achieves the objective of lucid communication. His two 


” 


fundamental categories in this work are defined as follows: (1) “determinism is the 
integration of individual facts into one of the multiple real frameworks or concrete 
universes (lived, known, constructed) which always remain contingent; it situates these 
facts, that is to say, explains them by virtue of the comprehension of the framework. 
In effect, this integration presupposes the comprehension of the relative cohesion of 
the contingent framework in question, as well as its unrolling in one or more temporal- 
ities, essentially multiple and never uniform” (p. 40); (2) “human liberty, which is 
met with in collective as well as individual experiences, consists of a voluntary, spon- 
taneous and discerning action—innovating, inventive, and creative—which, guided 
by its own lights springing forth in the flame of the act itself, provokes the interpene- 
tration of motive power, incentive, and contingency, strives to break through, over- 
turn and shatter all obstacles and to modify, surpass, and recreate all situations” 
(p. 82). 
Apparently, Gurvitchian sociology must be experienced to be understood. 


Conflict and The Web of Group-A filiations. GEorc Stumet. Translated respectively by 
Kurt H. Worrr and Remuarp Benprx. Foreword by Everett C. HUGHEs. 
Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1955. 195 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by MAx GLUCKMAN 


These translations are of works of Simmel, published in 1908 and 1922 respectively. 
They are two of the most important essays in sociology. Professor Hughes complains 
rather plaintively in his Foreword that “Americans whose mother-tongue is English 
(including those among them whose mother’s tongue was not English) are extremely 
loath to learn other languages.” 

A pedantic scholar might counter that these students cannot then be properly 
equipped for sociological study, since it was once assumed that all students in these 
fields could at least read French and German. But I am tempted to find another 
advantage in translations, beyond the fact that they make easily available something 
of great foreigners’ ideas. They also have some of the impact of a new work, and thus 
draw greater attention to long-published classics we may forget to return to, in the press 
of coping with the vast outpouring of modern books. This was certainly my own 
reaction to these two translations. 

Simmel has probably had less direct impact on social anthropological analysis than 
a number of other sociologists, though there are leading individual anthropologists 
(including Radcliffe-Brown) who have paid tribute to the quality of his ideas. Yet 
these ideas are very similar to the general ideas of analysis which have been followed 
in the last twenty-five years by a number of important anthropological studies. Here, 
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for example, are many of the basic themes which run through the works of Evans- 
Pritchard on the Nuer, Anuak and Shilluk; of Fortes on the Tallensi; of Llewellyn and 
Hoebel on the Cheyenne; and so forth. These themes are well summarized by Professor 
Hughes: 


“For Simmel sees conflict as part of the dynamic by which some men are drawn together 
(and others, by the same token, driven away from each other) into those uneasy combinations 
we call groups. The inter-weaving or, better, the entangling of social circles (group formation 
and group affiliations in Bendix’s translation) is viewed, in the same way, as part of the dynamic 
both of groups and of the individual personalities who compose them. Simmel is thus the Freud 
of the study of society. Instead of seeing change as disturbance of a naturally stable thing called 
society, he sees stability itself as some temporary (although it may long endure) balance among 
forces in interaction; and forces are by definition capable of being described only in change. This 
is strikingly similar to what Freud did for the study of the human personality. Like Freud, he has 
many intellectual children. Not all of them have that wisdom which makes them know their own 
father.” 


This paragraph sums up the main value and inspiration of Simmel’s ideas admirably, 
and it points epigrammatically at our filial duty to return to a neglected ancestral 
shrine. For though I would say that most of the central ideas set out in these essays 
have become an accepted part of modern social anthropology, whether directly or in- 
directly, from Simmel or another or by repeated independent invention, the manner 
in which these ideas are formulated continually suggests new lines of research and inter- 
pretation. 

I consider that in exhibiting both the role of conflict in establishing social relations 
and the intricate interweaving of the web of group-affiliations through individuals, 
detailed anthropological analyses of particular social systems are more effective and 
convincing than Simmel’s casual introduction and then casual dropping of short 
examples from situations of great historical complexity. But in each of these apparently 
casual examples he opens for us a wealth of new problems, and these problems are 
formulated so clearly that they can be transposed to quite different social contexts. 
These essays, and Professor Wolfi’s already published translation of The Sociology of 
Georg Simmel (Free Press, 1950), provide admirable material for a full session’s post- 
graduate course of seminars, if it cannot be based on the original German. 

The translators have done well with tough material. Professor Bendix has allowed 
himself greater liberties with the text than Professor Wolff, and the result is much more 
readable. Bendix has gone for the verb and verbal phrase which mark strong English, 
in place of the German abstract noun; and he has inserted, with clear marking that 
they are insertions, phrases which carry on the argument. Wolff has stuck to the style 
of abstract nouns, which makes heavy going for English readers. This has made him 
use a few nouns which are not nouns in English: ‘‘conciliability,” ‘‘representability,” 
“collation” (in a new sense). There is one slip, on p. 102, where he uses “temporal” in a 
meaning where “temporary” would be better; the neologism “‘contentual” where a 
phrase would have been better. But the meaning is never obscured, and the work merits 
high praise. 


Sociological Theory: Its Nature and Growth. Nicuotas S. TimasHerr. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1955. xv, 328 pp. $4.50. 

Reviewed by DAvip BipNEY 

This book is intended primarily as a text for students of sociology and is the out- 

growth of many years of teaching experience. The author’s main concern is to provide 
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an inventory of sociological theory and to trace the history of a few basic ideas. The 
contributions of individual thinkers are sketched and summarized with reference to a 
selected number of topics, and hence the same problems are shown as they reappear 
from different perspectives. The most significant problems dealt with are the subject 
matter of sociology and its appropriate methods, the nature of society and culture, 
the basic units of society and culture, and the factors which determine culture change. 

The survey of the growth of sociological theory is divided into four periods. The 
period until 1875 is devoted to the pioneers, especially Comte and Spencer. The second 
period comprises the second quarter of the nineteenth century and the various schools 
of evolutionism, such as social Darwinism, psychological evolutionism, the sociology 
of Durkheim and Russian subjectivism. The third period covers the first quarter of the 
twentieth century and the vogue of psychological sociology, as represented by Cooley, 
Thomas, Pareto and Max Weber. The final period is characterized by neo-positivism, 
human ecology and sociometry, the functional school, analytic sociology, historical 
sociology, philosophical schools, and various “‘survivals and revivals.” 

The final chapter, entitled ‘“Mid-Twentieth Century Sociology,” summarizes the 
areas of agreement and the positive results achieved. The student is duly informed that 
sociology is the study of the general characteristics of all classes of social phenomena 
and the interrelations between these classes. In agreement with Durkheim, social 
phenomena are said to be sui generis and hence irreducible to nonsocial facts (p. 293). 
Nevertheless, the author admits that some confusion still prevails because of the 
preoccupation of sociologists such as Talcott Parsons with the theory of action. The 
unit for sociological analysis is identified as interaction between two or more human 
beings. Culture in the sense of “the sum total of relatively stable and standardized 
ways of thinking and acting operative in a given society” (p. 296) is recognized as a 
major interest of sociological study. Finally, the mechanisms of social and cultural 
change are said to be the common domain of sociology and cultural anthropology 
(p. 297). 

Although the author promises to consider the contributions of leading anthropol- 
ogists and ethnologists to sociological theory (p. 9), the reader will have a hard time 
finding the references. Tylor and Morgan are dealt with in less than a page (p. 49); 
Boas merits three lines (p. 220) because of an obscure paper written in 1887; Malin- 
owski comes off better with a couple of paragraphs (p. 223-24); Leslie White and 
Gordon Childe are cited as attempting to revive the evolutionism of Spencer, Tylor 
and Morgan (p. 280-82). Kroeber is listed under historical sociology because of his 
Configurations of Culture Growth. 

There are scattered references to culture throughout the book, but the author 
nowhere bothers to analyze the problem of the relationships of culture and society or 
of anthropology and sociology. He simply mentions briefly that their respective adher- 
ents make incompatible claims of jurisdiction (p. 8). It is rather amusing to reflect 
that while the author concedes on behalf of modern sociology that “‘social phenomena 
are sui generis” and irreducible to nonsocial facts, contemporary anthropologists, 
including Kroeber, have largely discarded this nineteenth-century “superorganic” 
type of approach and have ceased contending for the precious autonomy of cultural 
facts. 

In sum, it is apparent from the author’s treatment that this is another conventional 
survey book by a sociologist about people labelled sociologists, and it should prove 
useful to students enrolled in departments of sociology. Especially encouraging is the 
author’s recognition of the importance of theory in social science. This, we may agree, 
is the common ground for an integrated study of man in society and culture. 
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Essays on Sociology and Social Psychology. KARL MANNHEIM. Edited by Paut Kec- 
SKEMETI. N. Y., Oxford University Press, 1953. 310 pp. $6.50. 

Reviewed by JoHN W. BENNETT? 

This volume of essays completes the publication of Mannheim’s briefer scientific 

papers, written during the final twenty-five years of his life. Most of the present 

essays were originally written in English. The majority of the papers represent Mann- 

heim’s dominant concern with structure, and in the definition of this term the anthropol- 


ogist will find fresh insights for his search for a method of describing and interpreting , 


the “whole.” Far from a simple description of items, patterns, and linkages, Mannheim’s 
“structure”’ stresses the dynamic processes of conflict and polarity (see, also, Simmel), 
and above all the principle of goal-directed activity. At the same time, this was 
developed into no barren sociologistic doctrine of reality, but rather was suffused by 
what Kecskemeti, in his introduction, calls “‘a metaphysical, quasi-religious belief in 
the creative function of history.” Man is not a “passive participant” in the socio- 


cultural process, but an active, striving agent of change. Planning, and the intelligent | 


use of creative resources and energy, was the capstone and the triumph of human abil- 
ity to comprehend man’s own meaning and destiny. Destructive forces continually 
emerge in history; Mannheim’s experience with Nazism was perhaps the single most 
influential force in his thinking. Such forces must be resisted, and the need for planning 
and for the rational consideration of values and their adjustment becomes a crucial 
problem in this struggle. The anthropologist can learn much from Part Four of the 
volume, which presents a systematic analysis of these issues plus the special problem of 
the relationship of social planning to personality change and formation. 

Quite obviously anthropology possesses no theorist and thinker of the stature of 
Mannheim. It is a fact that the ultimate implications of anthropology’s concern with 
values, personality, and applied knowledge must be worked out by a careful reading 
of sociological treatises of this type. This lack is in part the result of an interest in 
primitive societies and in part due to the absence of a truly critical tradition in anthro- 
pology: a disinclination to utilize the knowledge gained in research for the construction 
of critiques of the nature of society and the social world. Perhaps anthropology is not 
yet ready for this kind of thing, and perhaps it is also a result of certain influences 
indigenous to American social science. For American sociology, though somewhat 
farther advanced than anthropology in this regard, is also remiss. There is little doubt 
that preoccupation with a descriptive concept, culture, is part of the explanation, but 
in addition one must look, as Mannheim would have done, for social attitudes like 
romantic optimism and in the burgeoning world of America, for lack of experience 
with the seamier side of life, to account for a general lack of concern with goal-oriented 
behavior. 


ETHNOLOGY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 


The Chippewa Indians, Rice Gatherers of the Great Lakes. SontA BLEEKER. IIlustrated 
by Patricia GooDELL. New York: William Morrow and Co., 1955. 157 pp. $2.00. 
Reviewd by GERTRUDE KURATH 


In the ninth of a children’s series on Indian tribes, Sonia Bleeker surpasses her pre- 
vious excellent achievements in accuracy of details and fluency of style. She satisfies 
even the most scrupulous ethnologist with her descriptions of the annual cycle of 
Chippewa activities and of processes such as the significant and unique wild rice 
harvest. At the same time, she wea ves these facts into an interesting narrative centering 
on a happy family of the Crane clan. 
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A few ambiguities and omissions are excusable in a book of such modest objectives. 
The location and period are not stated. One would guess at the northern Minnesota or 
western Wisconsin groups, due to the mention of Dakota wars, buffalo hides, and the 
particular emphasis on wild rice. One would guess at pre-Columbian times except for 
the iron kettle in maple sugar boiling, bead ornaments, and the nineteenth century 
costume of one of the midé priests. If the narrative is to be imagined at the dawn of 
history, the Indian-white conflicts are ignored. 

One important element in Chippewa life which could receive much more emphasis 
is ceremonialism and its dance and music. Superstitions are woven in, as are a puberty 
vision quest and a Midewiwin ceremony, with all its preparations. But there are no 
indications of the religious nature of daily activities, the continuous first fruit rites, 
or the large ceremonies at gatherings such as the maple tree tapping. 

Again, the transition to modernism and Christianity is too sudden without the 
dramatic narrative used in her “Pueblo Indians.’”’ The last chapter could stand more 
immediate observation and more information on reservation conditions and locations; 
the flourishing Isabella Reserve in Michigan is ignored. Nonetheless, the maps and 
facts are useful. 


Book Reviews 


Indian Sketches Taken During an Expedition to the Pawnee Tribes (1833). By JoHN 
TREAT IRVING, JR. Edited and Annotated by John Francis McDermott. Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1955. xlii, 275 pp., 17 illustrations. $5.00. 

Reviewed by JoHN M. ROBERTS 


In 1833, John Treat Irving, Jr., a twenty-year old nephew of Washington Irving, 
accompanied Indian Treaty Commissioner Henry L. Ellsworth on his second expedi- 
tion “‘to visit the wild tribes of the Prairies.’’ Indian Skeiches is an account of this 
journey through territories later to be included in Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska, but 
it is not a typical travel journal. Rather, the book contains views of aboriginal and 
frontier life which are not only ethnographically and historically important, but which 
also make entertaining reading. 

The author’s accounts of life among the Oto, Grand Pawnee (Chaui), Republican 
Pawnee (Kitkehahki), Tappage Pawnee (Pitahauerat), and Loup Pawnee (Skidi) are 
most interesting and vivid. He refers in addition to such tribes as the Sac, Shawnee, 
Delaware, Kickapoo, and Kansa. Even with the former groups, Irving’s association 
was too brief and too limited in context to permit extensive ethnographic study. None- 
theless, he succeeded in recording some detailed observations pertinent to many areas 
of tribal life. The course of treaty negotiation, an underlying theme of the book, is in 
itself a case study in early acculturation. 

The work of the present editor deserves more than passing comment. The first 
American edition of Indian Sketches was published in 1835, and an English edition 
appeared in the same year. In 1888 a revised version was published by Irving, who 
added introductory and other materials. The present book, to quote the editor, “‘is a 
faithful reprinting of the first American edition with the new matter of 1888 acknowl- 
edged where pertinent.” Thus the editor has made available an important source 
which has long been out of print. In addition his thorough and competent annotation 
of Irving’s Indian Sketches, the lengthy list of sources consulted, and a useful index 
constitute scholarly contributions. This attractively printed and illustrated book is 
a welcome addition to the literature on Plains ethnohistory. 


Land-Use in the Ramah Area of New Mexico: An Anthropological Approach to Areal 
Study. Joun L. Lanporar. (Papers of the Peabody Museum of American Archae- 
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ology and Ethnology, Harvard University, 42, 1. Reports of the Ramah Project, 5.) 
Cambridge Mass.: Published by the Museum, 1954. vii, 97 pp., 18 figs. $1.65. 
Reviewed by Harvey C. Moore 


Two analytically separable but operationally connected chief objectives appear in 
this study. The first objective is the presentation of a useful description of man-land 
relationships for a particular historical period in a particular area. The second objective 
is methodological, and involves a demonstration of the kinds and sources of data needed 
for a “‘wholistic”’ ecological study. The monograph deals with the Ramah Area situa- 
tion between 1871 and 1941, with some extensions beyond the terminal date. 

Landgraf describes the geographical environment as he thinks a geographer would 
describe it. He relates changes in this environment, such as erosion and plant and 
animal successions, to the human utilization evidenced in the occupancy histories of 
the Navahos, Spanish-Americans, Mormons, El Morro Texans, and Anglos. He then 
describes economic patterns. 

Since he feels that settlement patterns and economic patterns are functionally 
related parts of a group’s cultural organization, Landgraf gives thumbnail sketches of 
“the essential elements of the total cultural organization for each of the Ramah Area 
ethnic-social groups as it appeared to affect the particular patterns of land-use (p. 74). 
He summarizes the value systems of each group, and the values of the “‘supra-culture” 
of the Ramah Area as a whole. He stresses the definition of nature held in each of the 
cultures, and the effect of the encroachments of Anglo values on those of each of the 
other groups. 

Landgraf’s first objective, that of description, is achieved. However, there are quite 
different levels of specificity in the various chapters. The chapter on ‘Geographical 
Environment” is concrete and all-inclusive; the chapter on “‘History”’ is selective and 
interpretative; the chapter on values in “The Separate Cultures” is highly summary 
and abstract. 

To achieve his second objective, the proper methodology for presenting a “‘wholistic” 
ecological study, he goes beyond the concepts and interests of geographers as he under- 
stands them to the anthropological interests in total cultural organization. Not in- 
cluded in the latter, however, are esthetic relationships of the people to land forms, 
colors, climate, etc., although the reviewer wonders if these are not significant variables 
in the Ramah groups. 

In addition, the monograph gives useful summaries of much of the present knowl- 
edge about ethos, social structure, economics, leadership and control, and history in 
the Ramah cultures. It is well illustrated with maps and is heavily footnoted with 
sources. 


Central Miwok Ceremonies. E. W. Girrorp (Anthropological Records, 14, 4). Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1955. 57 pp. $.75. 
Reviewed by FRANK J. ESSENE 
Most of this monograph consists of detailed descriptions of some 42 ritual dances 
and ceremonies formerly performed by the Miwok. A few introductory pages describe 
lay and religious leaders, the ceremonial house, and dancing equipment, and only one 
page is devoted to conclusions and theory. The author explains that the preponderance 
of ethnographic detail is due to the fact that the theoretical conclusions were previously 
published in Miwok Cults. (University of California Publications in American Ar- 
chaeology and Ethnology 18:391-408, 1926). 
About two-thirds of the ceremonies described are god-impersonating (Kuksu cult) 
dances. The Kuksu cult is a central California specialty that overshadowed but did 
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not replace the presumably older commemorative, memorial, and funeral ceremonies. 
Descriptions of these last three types of ritual, together with accounts of profane 
dances, make up the balance of the monograph. 

Field work for the paper was done in 1923. At that time, most of the dances existed 
only in the memories of old informants, while today only scraps of hearsay evidence 
could be obtained. The author has done a great service in making available such irre- 
placeable ethnographic data. Future theoretical work in California ethnology and 
archeology should benefit from this solid and well-organized paper. 


Studies of California Indians. C. HART MERRIAM, Edited by the staff of the Department 
of Anthropology, University of California. Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1955. xviii, 233 pp., 1 map, 48 plates, figs. $3.75. 

Reviewed by FRANKLIN FENENGA 

This volume consists of a selection from the notes and uncompleted essays which 
constitute the anthropological literary estate of the distinguished naturalist, C. Hart 
Merriam. In an introduction, written with the wisdom of empathy, Kroeber discusses 
Merriam and the nature and importance of his collection, and explains the retention 
of Merriam’s idiosyncratic orthography. The work was prepared for publication by 
members of the anthropological staff at the University of California (Bennyhoff, 
Gifford, Heizer, Kroeber and McCown) but the exegeses are anonymous. 

Merriam concerned himself with but one of the core problems of ethnology, the 
spatial distribution of ethnic entities. His concern was precise, even precious, but in an 
area where popular classification generally consists of a “place name plus ‘diggers’ ”’ 
Merriam’s geographic exactitude is a virtue. His essays, other than ethnogeographic, 
fall among the ephemera of ethnology: Wintu chiefs, Miwok preparation of acorn meal 
mush, the Indian as a basket collector, the baptisimal records of the California Mis- 
sions. There is a score of such essays, and Merriam has wrought each of them with the 
love of an amateur and with the accuracy of the scientist. The topical range of his 
interests is wide, but synthesis and abstraction are not among his gifts. 

The volume and, by inference, the entire Merriam collection will be a treasure to 
the student of the California Indian. There are gems of intimate, observational in- 
formation which could not possibly be duplicated today. One class of such information 
calls for special comment: Merriam’s photographs (more than one hundred are included) 
illustrate activities and features of material culture which are no longer extant; they 
were taken in their natural context and they are technically and esthetically far beyond 
the usual level of the ethnographic photographic record. 

A concordance between Merriam’s spelling of familiar tribal names and the con- 
ventional form would make the work more easily usable to students who are not special- 
ists in the area. Such a concordance might have been included in the index in full 
adherence to the spirit of Merriam’s mortal curse. 

The work is a beautiful example of the bookmaker’s craft, from the dust jacket to 
the type font and paper. It belongs in the bibliophile’s library as well as in the scholar’s 
office. The editors are to be commended for having assembled the volume; the designer, 
A. R. Tommasini, and the publisher must be congratulated for a superb production. 


Los Maszatecos y el Problema Indigena de la Cuenca del Papaloapan. ALFONSO VILLA 
Rojas. (Memorias del Instituto Nacional Indigenista, 7.) Mexico: Ediciones del 
Instituto Nacional Indigenista, 1955. 177 pp., 14 drawings, 20 plates, 11 maps, 10 
tables. 30 pesos. 

Reviewed by H. B. NICHOLSON 
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This is probably one of the most significant works on the anthropology of Latin 
America to appear in recent years. It stands out not because of the new ethnographic 
material, though this is important, nor because of any major advances in theory, which 
it does not attempt, but because it presents a moving human document, of interest not 
only to anthropologists but to all who believe that insights gained through the method- 
ological techniques of modern social science can be profitably applied to problems of 
cultural and social dislocation. 

Beginning in 1947, to prevent the disastrous floods which plagued the potentially 
rich Papaloapan Basin of southeast Mexico and to improve generally the living con- 
ditions of its 1.25 million inhabitants, the Mexican government undertook an extensive 
transformation program, of sufficient magnitude to earn it the nickname of “the 
Mexican TVA.” 

The monograph describes the culture of the Mazatec, the native group most seri- 
ously affected by the early stages of the project, and the way the problem of their 
cultural and geographical dislocation was handled. Villa Rojas was in charge of the 
investigation of various native entities in the Basin begun in 1949 by the Instituto 
Nacional Indigenista, at the initiative of its director, Alfonso Caso; later he headed 
the Office of Population Relocation of the Papaloapan Commission, which planned and 
supervised the resettlement of the lowland Mazatec groups whose lands were to be 
inundated by the construction of the “‘President Aleman” dam. As he stresses in his 
introduction, his duties during this period were largely administrative rather than 
investigative; though it limited the amount of purely ethnographic information in the 
volume, this placed the author in an exceptionally advantageous position for describing 
the resettlement program, the book’s most fascinating section. 

The book is divided into four parts. The first part includes both an ecological and 
cultural survey of the zone and a useful summary of the transformation program. The 
second part contains a more detailed description of the ecology of the Mazatec area 
proper, a résumé of what is known about the Mazatec past, including the archeology 
(it is interesting and perhaps revealing of newer trends to find, in a volume dedicated 
to Robert Redfield by one of his ex-associates, this much space devoted to straight 
history), and an ethnographic synthesis. This last may receive criticism because of its 
many obvious omissions, particularly in the realm of kinship structure, details of land 
tenure, customary law, folklore, etc. In spite of these gaps, it importantly furthers the 
work of such pioneer students of Mazatec culture as Starr, Baur, Espinosa, Johnson, 
the Weitlaners, the Cowans, the Pikes, and Williams Garcia. The third part summarizes 
the social and political patterns of the lowland groups whose lives were to be most 
affected by the forced evacuation, briefly describes the life cycle, and discusses the 
area’s leading socio-economic problems. The fourth part tells the story of the resettle- 
ment and its immediate aftermath. Although simply and straightforwardly told, the 
action at times approaches the drama of a Hollywood serial. For a while it is touch and 
go whether the Mazatec or the rising waters behind the dam will win out. The over- 
coming of the legion of economic, cultural, political, and legal difficulties which was 
necessary for the evacuation to be even a partial success, speaks well for the courage 
and resourcefulness of the author and his associates. It would be interesting to compare 
this account with other resettlement programs, ancient and modern, such as those 
undertaken in colonial New Spain and at Bikini atoll. This section, incidentally, is 
importantly complemented by the recent article of another participant, Fernando 
Camara, in Civilizations (V, 2:203-229). 

Some minor criticisms: the inclusion of a full-page detailed map of the entire Basin 
would have facilitated the following of the geographical description; the drawings, 
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plates, maps, and tables should have been numbered and included in the Table of 
Contents; the full bibliographic citations at page bottom seem unnecessary since a 
complete bibliography appears at the end; “‘tonalpohualli” has replaced “‘tonalamati,” 
in the sense in which it is used in this book; ololiuhque (p. 116) was apparently not a 
mushroom; and the number of minor typographical errors seems excessive. A big 
bouquet: the sketches by Alberto Beltran, illustrating various aspects of Mazatec life, 
are informative and artistically excellent. 

This monograph is a must for Latin American specialists, and for those interested 
generally in applying anthropological insights to administrative problems. It is to be 
hoped that the Instituto Nacional Indigenista will continue to publish the results of 
its researches in this ideal anthropological laboratory. 


La Comarca Lagunera a Fines del Siglo XVI y Principios del XVII segun las Fuentes 
Escritas. PABLO MARTINEZ DEL Rio. (Publicaciones del Instituto de Historia, 1, 
30.) Mexico: Universidad Nacional Autonoma de Mexico, 1954. 124 pp. n. p. 

Reviewed by ISABEL KELLY 


This neat little volume brings together data concerning the Spanish penetration 
and the contact ethnography of the Laguna zone, which lies in the great desert belt 
of north Mexico, along the present Coahuila~-Durango border. The study has been 
inspired by a desire to have available ethnographic data which may assist in the in- 
terpretation of archaeologica\ material recently discovered in the Laguna area. 

The actual text is somewhat less than 100 pages. The first half is devoted to an in- 
troduction, 2 discussion of sources, and data concerning Spanish penetration; the re- 
maining half, to ethnographic gleanings. The latter are fully documented and, in fact, 
are often presented as outright quotations. Actually, the volume adds relatively few 
cultural elements to those listed twenty-odd years ago by Beals. A few—such as the 
wooden mortar—do not appear in the latter’s paper, inasmuch as they have cropped 
up in sources published since Beal’s study. 

Most of the source material is already available in published form, but the data 
are scattered. For one interested in the ethnography and early history of the Laguna, 
it is useful to have the pertinent information brought together and summarized from 
the regional viewpoint. 


The People of Panama. JoHN and Mavis Bresanz. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1955. xi, 418 pp., 16 plates, 5 maps. $5.50. 
Reviewed by RoBERT L. RANDs 


The peoples considered in this book are the urban Panamanians, rural Panamanians, 
Canal Zone Americans, and Negroes (termed “‘West Indians,” in view of the homeland 
from whence they were brought in large numbers to work on the railroad and canal). 
The authors expressly point out that tribal Indians are not considered. Negroes, how- 
ever, are treated only in an urban setting, without apparent recognition of their exist- 
ence in scattered villages along the Caribbean. The latter, participants in the banana 
trade, offer a significant field of comparison with the Negroes of whom the Biesanz 
write and with other rural peoples of the Isthmus. 

The book is problem-oriented, and a major concern is the conflicting interests of 
Panama and the United States in the Canal Zone. The expression of this in prejudice 
along national lines is detailed, while additional attention is given to prejudice directed 
against the Negro. A recurrent theme deals with changes in Canal Zone policy or ad- 
ministration and the ramifying effects on the various peoples of Panama. Topics 
covered include economics, politics, family life, education, and amusements. Generali- 
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zations about these topics are made for each of the ethnic or national classes, and are 
liberally interspersed with statistical data, newspaper accounts, and other second-hand 
though often illuminating sources of information. 

The book is informative and readable. Essentially descriptive rather than analytical, 
it does offer historical material as a background to current problems. While the authors 
emphasize contrasting attitudes held by the various ethnic and social groups, it is dis- 
appointing that they convey little sense of underlying cultural or subcultural values. 


Aspectos Fundamentais da Cultura Guarant. EGON SCHADEN. (Boletim No. 188. Antro- 
pologia No. 4) Sao Paulo: Universidade de Sao Paulo, Faculdade de Filosofia, 
Ciéncias e Letras, 1954. 214 pp., 16 plates. n.p. 

Reviewed by WILLEMS 

Since 1946 the author of the present volume has paid periodical visits to most of 
the Guaranf bands scattered over a wide area of southern Brazil. He found three major 
groups, with distinct dialects and a mutual dislike for each other. They are the 
Nandéva, the Mbii4, and the Kaiova. Each of these groups is subdivided into a number 
of small bands, which are located in five different states. 

A study of contemporary Guaran{f culture inevitably turns out to be a study in 
acculturation, and Schaden distinguishes two phases in the acculturative process. Dur- 
ing the first phase the Guaranf were exposed to the intensive conversion program of 
the Jesuits. Despite the heroic efforts of the Jesuit fathers, the native culture did not 
crumble, except in a few cases, and after the expulsion of the Society of Jesus in 1759 
the Guarani were able to take up their tribal life. 

The second phase of acculturation began approximately in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, when the colonization of southern Brazil gained in tempo and scope. 
Gradually the Guarani became involved in the money economy of the Neo-Brazilians, 
and wage-earning on seasonal agricultural jobs became an established routine. Yet 
these Indians were ill-equipped for any kind of contact which might bring them to 
depend upon a capitalistic system. The fundamental theme of their culture is a religious 
one which relegates other interests to quite a subordinate position. The Guaranf 
believe in the imminence of a world-destroying cataclysm, but there is another myth 
in their culture which promises salvation: the myth of the Earthly Paradise or Land 
Without Evil. Schaden feels inclined to support Nimuendajii’s hypothesis that the 
cataclysmology of the Guaranf derives from a reinterpretation of Jesuit teachings. At 
any rate, since 1820 numerous Guaranf bands have been searching for the Land 
Without Evil. Some groups left Paraguay and migrated toward the Atlantic, for they 
were told by their shamans that the paradise was located somewhere in the east. Even 
at the present time these migrations are continuing on a small scale. 

The extremely elaborate ceremonial life of the Guaranileaves little time for economic 
pursuits. In contrast with other Indian groups of the south, they have been unable 
to make satisfactory adjustments to a changing world. Insecurity and poverty have led 
to an intensification of the mystic endeavors, but a few groups are following the example 
of countless other Indian groups : they intermarry with Caboclos and are gradually 
absorbed by the Mestizo society of rural Brazil. 

Schaden’s book represents a remarkable attempt to continue the sporadic and 
rather fragmentary studies of Nimuendaji in an orderly and systematic fashion. The 
author has been particularly successful in developing a convincing picture of the 
Guaranf ethos, and his workmanlike monograph fills one of the many gaps in South 
American ethnology. 
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Nupe Religion. S. F. NADEL. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1954. 288 pp., 31 plates. 
$4.75. 


Reviewed by HoRACE MINER 


The general structure of Nupe society has been part of anthropological knowledge 
since Professor Nadel published A Black Byzantium in 1942. Nupe Religion is intended 
to be a companion-piece to the earlier work, which explains why the new volume pre- 
supposes even the reader’s knowledge of the location of the tribe (Nigeria). Though the 
fullest implications of this study can best be realized against the broader background 
of the whole culture, the book can profitably be read as an independent unit. 

In defining the scope of “‘religion,’”’ the author adopts Bidney’s distinction between 
those categories which a people have for the secular and everyday, on the one hand, 
and the sacred, superhuman, and godly, on the other. Such a culture-oriented demarca- 
tion of religion is appropriate to this work, a functional study of one aspect of an on- 
going society. True, one is struck at first by an apparent inconsistency, for the tradi- 
tional religion of the Nupe is depicted as though Islam were not an important part of 
their lives today. But the justification is that selective analysis is most appropriate to 
the ethnographic “‘salvage’’ of a disappearing culture, and this is part of the task which 
Nadel sets himself. The important point is that the traditional religion was not recon- 
structed from the recollections of old men, but was studied, between 1934 and 1936, 
in those Nupe areas where it still persisted among non-Muslims. The method of presen- 
tation permits consideration, in the final chapters, of the reaction of Nupe religion to 
both Islam and the native religions of neighboring tribes. 

Nupe religion is taken as that which the Nupe consider to be theirs, and the Muslim 
creed is recognized as foreign. Nadel devotes little effort to teasing out those aspects of 
Islam which have nevertheless become adopted as part of this ““Nupe” religion. Thus, 
the marriage ritual of the non-Muslim Nupe involves Islamic elements, but these are 
treated as part of the Nupe tradition. The presence of devils in the Nupe creed is so 
strange to its general tenor that Nadel feels compelled to point out the foreign affilia- 
tions of the obviously intrusive Arabic Sheitén and Jibilélu. (The devil Abilé, which 
he feels may be indigenous, would seem to be Iblis, of comparable origin.) Similarly he 
points out probable borrowing of the class of spirits called by the Arabic-derived term 
aljenu, but he treais them as Nupe. 

The author is quite within his rights in his lack of interest in ethnohistorical recon- 
struction. It is to be hoped, however, that he will use comparative materials in pursuing 
his interest in the functional analysis of culture contact and change. Various societies 
exposed to Islam show similarities and divergences in cultural borrowing, and so provide 
a sort of “‘natural experiment” in which a fairly uniform “stimulus” is present. In 
addition to the parallels between the adoption of genii by the Nupe and other West 
African groups, the recurrent association of indigenous joking patterns with Islamic 
New Year’s celebrations also suggests comparable functional implications. The analysis 
of such parallels might help to free functional studies of their limitations for gen- 
eralization. 


“ 


In the body of the volume, Nupe religion is discussed in the familiar categories of 
god, spirit, medicine, soul, divination, ritual, and witchcraft, but in every instance the 
author is meticulous in presenting the exact nature of the Nupe conceptual categories 
involved. A most interesting portion of the discussion of various rituals involves an 
attempt to explain the greater susceptibility of the gunnu ceremonial to elimination or 
alteration in modern times. While he grants that the decline of this ritual in particular 
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villages has been influenced by various events such as lack of succession to the relevant 
priesthood, the basic reason for its general decline, Nadel contends, is that the fun 
tional implications of gunnu are so broad in scope that the ritual is particularly vui- 
nerable to the widespread changes affecting Nupe life today. It comes somewhat as a 
shock, therefore, to learn a hundred pages further on (p. 228) of a colony of Nupe in 
Lagos “who have lost nearly every feature of culture, including language, which would 
normally sustain that awareness of ‘being Nupe’.... But they have preserved one 
traditional cult, the gunnu’’! The cult has, of course, taken on new functions which 
account for its persistence, but its continuation makes it apparent that there are un- 
expressed assumptions which must be satisfied for the “vulnerability”? hypothesis to 
hold true. 

The consideration of witchcraft plunges the author into purely psychological inter- 
pretations of a neo-Freudian sort, which appear in marked contrast to the general 
orientation of the book. The reason for this sally is his theory that the function of all 
witchcraft is to satisfy psychological needs, particularly to satisfy a universal human 
need for certainty and a need for “‘practical” action to deal with the uncertainties of 
life—a position very akin to Malinowski’s view of the function of magic. 

The chapters on “Strange Gods” and “Islam in Nupe” are stimulating treatments 
of the reasons for the adoption, alteration, or rejection of the religious traits of peoples 
with whom the Nupe are in contact. This discussion involves an admirably systematic 
consideration of the interplay of structural aspects of the contact relationship between 
the groups, the “congeniality” of the form of the trait to Nupe culture, and the 
presence of a need for the new trait. A striking finding was that the congeniality of the 
foreign trait complexes to the Nupe cultural setting had relatively little influence on 
whether or not they were adopted. However, Nadel does not contend that lack of 
congeniality could never be the decisive factor. The attention which he gives to cultural 
rejection is particularly to be commended, as the literature is practically barren of this 
sort of study. 

The concluding chapter sets forth a novel analytic system for religions. Basic to the 
scheme is the recognition of four main “competences” of religion. These competences 
are the capacities of religion: (1) to provide a Weltbild; (2) to announce and maintain 
moral values; (3) to sustain the social structure; (4) to furnish individuals specific 
stimulations (religious experience). In addition to these things which religion “does,” 
there are the “elements” of which it is made up: (1) doctrine; (2) congregation; (3) 
ritualized observances. The logically possible relationships between the competences 
and elements are explored, and Nupe religion is characterized in terms of its specific 
patterns of interaction between the two orders of criteria. 

The above comments give little indication of the rich body of ethnographic material 
which the text incorporates. The quality of Professor Nadel’s field notes must be high 
indeed, for this admirably written volume has a freshness and vigor which belie the 
intervening years. The thoughtful conceptual and theoretical commentary which runs 
throughout the book makes it a valuable contribution not only to Africana, but to the 
study of religion and social anthropology generally. 


Die Tierverkleidungen der Afrikanischen Naturvélker. HELMuT STRAUBE. (Studien zur 
Kulturkunde, 13.) Wiesbaden, Franz Steiner Verlag GMBH, 1955. 233 pp., 1 chart. 
Reviewed by GERHARD LINDBLOM 

Anyone knowing only the title of this book would no doubt assume that it deals 
merely with animal disguise at hunts, ceremonial dances, and the like among African 
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peoples. However, the author gives the concept “animal disguise’’ a far wider and more 
comprehensive definition, so extensive indeed that in many cases he is found to be 
dealing with ordinary dress—with guise, not merely disguise. He treats and tries to 
interpret the ceremonial function of animal parts—skins, claws, teeth, also blood and 
fat—especially in connection with hunting, and as insignia and badges of rank. He 
omits North Africa from this examination, drawing a border which is justified culture- 
historically. 

The examination consists of two main divisions: the status and significance of wild 
as compared with domestic animals in African cult life, taking “cult” in an inclusive 
sense. In Part i the author stresses inter alia that there exists a genetic relation between 
initiation and secret societies, extending this relation even to include “the kingship.” 
In my opinion, the most interesting chapters in this part are ‘“The royal ceremonial 
hunts” and “The public ceremonial hunts.” The author also elucidates the meaning 
and significance of these ritual or symbolic hunts in different rites de passage in the life 
of the Africans. The treatment of these problems would seem to be new in kind. 

Part II deals with the status and significance of domestic animals in the cult, 
especially among the cattle raisers in East and South Africa. The author has been able 
to organize this part essentially in parallel with Part I: the significance of domestic ani- 
mals, especially cattle, in ‘‘the kingship,” in the initiation rites and in the other rites de 
passage (sacrifice of domestic animals). He points out conformities between ceremonial 
hunting and ritual slaughter of domestic animals. 

Animal disguise, in its strict sense, used in secular hunting and as disguise for 
warriors, is dealt with in the final chapter. The author admits that hunting masks and 
the like are apt to serve a practical purpose but deems it probable that here, too, they 
have risen out of original cultic hunt disguises. 

I can here only inadequately indicate the variegated content of this book. This re- 
view was written in the countryside with no access to the literature, so I will endeavour 
not to engage in criticism, though it does seem as if the author at times goes perhaps 
too far in his otherwise most creditable endeavour to show a ritual import in “disguises” 
of different kinds. I should also mention that I miss a couple of good works in the bib- 
liography. 

In sum, this work abounds in new viewpoints and would deserve a detailed review 
while being made an object of discussion. The book is a new valuable addition to the 
series initiated by L. Frobenius and so successfully continued by Ad. E. Jensen, justly 
enjoying international repute. 


A History of the Beja Tribes of the Sudan. A. PAut. Cambridge: University Press, 1954. 
vii, 164 pp., 6 plates, 5 maps. $3.00. 
Reviewed by CARLETON S, Coon 
Mr. Paul is a British colonial administrator who served in the Sudanese Political 
Service from 1929 until, presumably, its end in 1955. Of natural interest to anthro- 
pologists because of its subject, his book is organized on a strictly historical framework, 
leaving the reader to pick up cultural details in transit. Nowhere before Appendix Two 
is one given a listing of the tribes which form the subject of the book, and information 
must be assembled piecemeal as to which tribes speak which of the three local languages; 
To Bedawie (Hamitic), Tigré, and Arabic. The maps fail to show many of the places 
mentioned. Interlarded with the narrative are provocative glimpses of the environ- 
ment, material culture, family organization, and tribal structure—glimpses which are 
never blown up into whole pictures. It is clear that Mr. Paul is capable of painting such 
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pictures. He knows, understands, and respects his Beja, without glorifying, idealizing, 
or vilifying them. He writes easily and with a sense of humor. Now that the historians 
have been fed, let us hope that he will write a companion book of Beja ethnography. 

While awaiting this work, we may gather from A History of the Beja Tribes that 
the Beja are a mixed bag of some 285,000 nomads and ex-nomads, popularly known 
as Fussy-Wuzzies, who inhabit some 100,000 square miles of territory barren in various 
degrees and lying between the frontiers of Egypt and Eritrea, and between the Red Sea 
coast and the hills flanking the Nile and its tributary, the Atbara River. Living off 
flocks of camels, goats, sheep, and in favorable places cattle, like most nomads they 
grow a little grain where and when they are able. Supposedly descended from an old 
Hamitic-speaking Caucasoid stock mixed with Arab, Tigré-speaking Yemenite, and 
Negro, they have achieved a striking and well-known racial appearance of their own. 
Like the Swiss, they speak several languages. Officially they are Muslims. 

The book’s theme is the sluggish stream of local history from the time of the shakily 
postulated appearance of the Bejas’ ancestors in the Sudan, in the guise of Neolithic 
pastoralists from the North, through Pharaonic, Ptolemaic, Roman, Axumite, Arab, 
Turkish, Egyptian, and British periods of influence to the paradoxical present. This 
history has seen the Beja shift religions several times, while certain tribes also changed 
their speech. It has witnessed the addition of new genes to their chromosomes, without 
marked physical change at variance with the needs of their special and highly selective 
environment. It has seen the addition of a new and particularly destructive beast, the 
camel. It has failed to record any basic change in Beja cultural attitudes. In 1955 they 
are just as rugged, individualistic, withdrawn, and completely self-centered as ever. 
Tell us more, Mr. Paul. 


The Dark Child. CAMARA Laye. Translated by JAmes Krirxvup, et al. New York: 
Noonday Press, 1954. 188 pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by ELIZABETH COLSON 


Camara Laye was born in Kaouroussa, a Malinké town in French Guinea. His auto- 
biography covers the period from his first conscious awareness of the world around him, 
through his years at the Technical College in Conakry, the capital of French Guinea, 
and ends with his departure for France at about the age of twenty-one. He writes in a 
simple and effective prose which makes his book a delight to read. Because the expe- 
riences that he writes about have been those of a member of an African society, his 
autobiography is of considerable interest to anthropologists. 

It would take a specialist in the area to judge how much new information he has 
contributed on the subjects of famiiy organization, the wider kinship groups, the or- 
ganization of village life, the ritual of the goldsmith’s craft to which his father belonged, 
the customs of the boys’ initiation ceremonies, and various other aspects of Malinké 
life on which he touches. He has not set out to string an ethnography on the thread of 
his life story, and much that we would like to know is passed over casually or ignored 
entirely. What is ever present throughout the book, and perhaps is its greatest value 
to the anthropologist or to any reader, is the emotional impact of the society upon one 
of its members. 

The alien perspective of the stranger, to whom all things are new and therefore to 
be wondered at, has been accepted as an advantage to the student of societies and cul- 
tures. A book like The Dark Child is no substitute for the formal anthropological ac- 
count, but it illuminates the life of the people in another fashion. Perhaps it is well to 
be reminded once again that our remoteness from the experience of the peoples among 
whom we work is a hindrance as well'as a gain. 
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Hair Embroidery in Siberia and North America. GEOFFREY TURNER. (Pitt Rivers 
Museum Occasional Papers on Technology, 7.) Oxford: The Oxford University 
Press, 1955. 83 pp., 26 figs., 16 plates, 2 maps. 15s. 

Reviewed by CuesteR S. CHARD 

Hair embroidery is quite commonly confused with porcupine quill work in museum 
collections. It was the author’s aim to establish it as a separate craft in its own right, 
and to assist museum curators in distinguishing the several kinds of hair from one 
another and from quills. His exhaustively detailed technological study, the first attempt 
to survey the subject as a whole, fulfills these objectives. Over twenty techniques are 
analyzed and illustrated, and definitive criteria are furnished for microscopic identi- 
fication of materials. 

In addition to being a manual for curators, it has a somewhat wider scope and 
interest. The author traces the use of moose and reindeer-caribou hair as a decorative 
medium across the northern hemisphere from western Siberia to New England, and 
discusses the interaction of native and European artistic styles on the craft. A supple- 
mentary chapter treats the technique and distribution of coiled horse hair work. It 
is concluded that hair embroidery is aboriginal and related in northern Asia and Amer- 
ica, with the weight of probability suggesting ultimate diffusion from ancient China. 
The hypothesis is tentatively advanced that hair embroidery is ancestral to the quill 
work of the New World. In the Canadian area, French needle-work tradition, stemming 
from the Quebec convents, has dominated the native craft in historic times. 

Turner’s study is based on specimens available in Britisi: collections, plus reference 
to the standard English-language literature. Quite expectably, coverage is far more 
complete for the New World. The Siberian data, however, are widely representative, 
thus compensating for their paucity. 


In Search of Weaith: A Study of the Emergence of Commercial Operations in the Melane- 
sian Society of Southeastern Papua. Cyrit J. BEtsHAw. (American Anthropological 
Association, 57, 1, 2, Memoir 80.) ix, 84 pp., 2 plates, 2 maps. $2.00. 

Reviewed by TED SCHWARTZ 

This brief survey of culture change stresses the aspect of economic development in 
the Southern Massim villages of the Southeastern tip of Papua, and Belshaw has con- 
centrated on the mainland village of Wagawaga and the island village of Ware. Much 
that he describes for this area is similar to conditions existing or emergent throughout 
Melanesia. Although his approach is primarily economic and buttressed with many 
statistics in pounds, shillings and pence, bags of copra and sticks of tobacco, he tries 
to make it less narrowly so by affirming that the study of economic development is 
inseparable from that of the social milieu and of culture change in general. To study 
the new values toward which change is oriented, he selects the more easily demonstrable 
indices of expansion of demand and the response to this demand in increased native 
productivity through new forms of economic organization. 

In terms of this relationship of demand to productivity, Belshaw outlines what are 
roughly four classes or stages of development within which modern Melanesian cultures 
are arrayed. In the first class, which may now have no members, are those untouched 
by contact. The second class consists of peoples in the first stages of contact with 
mission and government. This group is characterized by a limited demand, continuance 
in the main of old style production and material needs, with a cash income largely 
derived from labor for Europeans. The third class consists of groups who have learned 
to use their own resources to earn cash, for example, by selling copra or other produce 
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derived from their own land. This earning supersedes that of wage labor away from 
the village. This group has little technical education. Their demand for trade store 
goods is in balance with their level of production. The fourth class consists of groups 
in intensive contact with European centers in the territory. Among these people are 
many who have received higher education and technical training. Belshaw terms the 
situation of the first three groups “‘nondynamic,” whereas, for the fourth, “demand 
and activity are dynamic and progressive: the impetus to cultural change has a multi- 
plying and not merely an initiating effect” (p. 64). Wagawaga, after more than sixty 
years under missionary tutelage, exemplifies this fourth stage; Ware, the more isolated 
island village, the third. It is probably not useful to term stages two and three as “non- 
dynamic” when many Melanesian groups assignable to these two not always distinct 
stages already have aspirations that leap far beyond “demand” as measured in goods 
actually purchased from Europeans. Also, there are many responses to demand other 
than increased productivity. Wagawaga and other Milne Bay villages exemplified 
such a response in 1893 when they responded with cult to the visions of Tokeriu, the 
Milne Bay Prophet. Belshaw does not choose in this work to discuss the earlier history 
of Wagawaga development; and he is justified by our need to know more of the produc- 
tive response, to forestall its disappointment and frustration in this all too cult- 
ready area. 

Belshaw gives many interesting observations on the ways in which traditional forms 
of organization facilitate or obstruct the development of new commercial enterprises. 
The flexible use of kinship ties, typical of modern Melanesia, affords the entrepreneur 
with an informal source of capital and labor for his commercial experimentation. 
Though this is initially facilitative, the kin-derived business group is in conflict with 
(and seemingly may have to give way to) more impersonal, shareholding groups of 
larger enterprises. Of equal interest is his comparison between Ware and Wagawaga, 
in which Wagawaga demonstrates greater social strain manifested in intravillage 
accusations of sorcery and in general discontent at the continued gap between their 
productive means and their desires. Much that is of interest is touched upon too briefly 
in this short book. In this respect the book is somewhat unsatisfying to the reviewer, 
who felt that many of Belshaw’s observations in passing seemed to contribute more to 
our understanding than did his more strictly economic thesis. 


CULTURE AND PERSONALITY 


Culture and Personality. JoHN J. HONIGMANN. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1954. x, 
499 pp. $5.00 


Reviewed by GEORGE D. SPINDLER 


This first textbook in culture and personality provides a well-designed survey of 
relevant materials under five main headings: Content and Scope of the Field, Method 
and Techniques, Patterning of Personality, Social Differentiation and Personality, and 
Psychiatric Problems, with a final section devoted to review and assessment. The 
language of the text is pitched at the level of the advanced undergraduate student, and 
the author avoids dependence on the linguistic subculture of the anthropologist. Sug- 
gestions for further reading are supplied at the end of each chapter, and an extensive 
bibliography is supplied at the end of the book. The organization of materials, clarity 
of language, documentation, and lists of relevant literature, in addition to the expert- 
ness and good judgment of the author, make the product a good textbook. 

The author begins with a comparison of the culture and personality of the Kaska 
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Indians and the Samoans. A problem in conceptualization that is projected in other 
places throughout the book appears in even this forthright comparison. Honigmann is 
not much more successful than the other anthropologists who work in this field in 
solving this dilemma: that personality and culture do not appear to be separable 
variables. 

The order to speak meaningfully, for example, about attitudes such as privacy, 
precocity, and emotional detachment (ascribed to Samoans), the author must describe 
what Samoans do: at this point he is describing shared behavior and therefore, it seems, 
culture. The same difficulty appears in the next chapter, which is assigned to Concepts 
and leads off with recognition of the problem just cited. Honigmann says that the 
notion of culture and personality as existing in an “either-or state”’ is crude, that it 
has few adherents at the present time, and that “A vigorous interdisciplinary movement 
has developed around the fruitful but illogical notion which today is sometimes re- 
phrased as ‘personality in culture’ ” (p. 21). But he goes on to cite “ ... the fear felt 
by a Dobuan husband when he is living in his wife’s village and the giving-with-intent- 
to-shame characteristic of the Kwakiutl nobleman” (p. 23), as examples of culture, 
though they seem to this reviewer to be what is described as personality in the first 
chapter. 

It should be noted that Honigmann recognizes the problem, draws it out for all to 
see, and compromises by saying that the interest in the approach is the fate of indi- 
viduals in a given social environment, and that many students of human behavior work 
back and forth between what are primarily two levels of abstraction (culture and 
personality). Perhaps the best any of us can do at the moment is as he has done: 
acknowledge the overlap in the referrents of our basic constructs, and go on to the 
dynamic processes of individual development within the influencing circle of cultural 
norms, learning, reactions to culturally specified directives, adjustment and normalcy, 
and emotions. 

The strongest section of the book, in this reviewer’s opinion, is Part II, Method and 
Techniques. This section is particularly useful to beginning students in culture and 
personality because it provides a discussion of research techniques in practical detail. 
How one goes about observing the relevant behavior is specified, with concrete exam- 
ples. Attention is devoted to getting from facts to patterns, and to the problems of 
typicality and alternate patterns, levels of generalization, and biases in observation 
and interpretation stemming from the personal character of the observer and from the 
scientific frame of relevance used as a source of research directives. Useful examples of 
actual interviews are given from the author’s own field notes. Life history techniques, 
dream recording, participant-observation, the Rorschach and other projective tech- 
niques, and the use of myths, folk tales, and plastic arts, are all discussed. The section 
is concluded with a thoughtful treatment of the problems of verifying the results gained 
by use of the techniques described in the two preceding chapters, with explicit attention 
to formulation of hypotheses and their verification. The section is a pleasant surprise, 
particularly welcome at this stage of development in the personality and culture field, 
since it makes official (as only textbooks do) a new self-consciousness about research 
design and methodology. 

The rest of the book is a very competent and useful treatment of the established 
areas of the field. One might wish for more extended treatment of the processes of per- 
ception and cognition as influenced by culture, the social psychology of the self-concept, 
and meta-linguistics, since these processes are beginning to receive serious treatment 
in some quarters, and hold promise (this reviewer believes) of obviating in a useful 
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degree the crude polarity of the personality and culture dichotomy. But a textbook 
should probably focus, as this one does, on the more conventional and thoroughly 
established areas. 

It seems unfair to end on a mildly negative note, but it must be said that Honig- 
mann’s book has not avoided one of the perennial difficulties in textbook construction. 
Any one chapter will include ten or fifteen separate topics. Though they are interrelated, 
a beginning student finds it difficult to master the relationships and so completes his 
reading with a fractionated grasp of the subject matter and a superficial understanding 
of principles and generalizations. To be sure, this is a universal problem in the con- 
struction and use of any textbook, because all textbooks are surveys. There is a paradox 
herein: the mature student, or even the professional in the field, is the only one who 
can really use a textbook; he has the gestalt against which the fractionated parts are 
cast. Yet it is the beginning student for whom texts are written, and who clamors for 
something concrete to memorize. 


Sociocultural and Psychological Processes in Menomini Acculturation. GrorcE D. 
SPINDLER. (University of California Publications in Culture and Society, 5.) 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1955. vi, 271 pp., 5 figs., 6 plates. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Evon Z. Voct 

Since publication of the 1952 article by Spindler and Goldschmidt on “Experimental 
Design in the Study of Culture Change ,” students of culture change have looked for- 
ward with deep interest to this monograph of Dr. Spindler’s, which applies the research 
design to the processes of Menomini acculturation. The result is a study that will stand 
as an important methodological landmark in the investigation of acculturation. 

In his approach Spindler wisely focuses upon a limited set of manageable probleras 
rather than attempting to study every aspect of acculturation in its full complexity. 
From participant observation on the Menomini Reservation he discovered a continuum 
of sociocultural types ranging from least to most acculturated: (1) the native-oriented 
group, in which the Medicine Lodge and Dream Dance organizations are maintained, 
and aboriginal patterns survive to the greatest extent; (2) the Peyote Cult group; (3) 
the Transitionals, who form the bulk of the population and who are culturally and 
socially suspended between the Menomini Indian and American white ways of life; 
(4) the Lower Status Acculturated who appear to have adopted a Western way of life 
but who do not occupy high positions in the occupational and power structure; and 
(5) the Elite Acculturated group which approximate an American middle-class pattern 
of life (they din= at each other’s homes and play bridge and golf!) and occupy prestigeful 
positions on the Reservation. 

Following a good chapter on the methodology employed, Spindler includes a chapter 
on “The Conditions of Life” which summarizes both aboriginal Menomini culture and 
the patterns of life in the modern Reservation community. This discussion provides 
an illuminating context for the particular sociocultural and psychological variables 
studied. 

The next step was to select a sample of 68 adult male subjects who were at least 
one-half Menomini and represented each of the sociocultural types in the acculturation 
continuum. The 68 cases constituted 20 percent of this limited universe within the total 
contemporary Menomini population of almost 3000 persons. The drawing of this 
sample presented some difficulties since, by 1950, the population was 97.3 percent 
“mixed blood,” with only 82 persons recorded on the tribal roles as “full blooded.” 
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Spindler’s sample of 68 contained 54 “mixed bloods’ and only 14 “‘full bloods.” In 
addition, a control group of 12 white men (all but two of whom are married to Meno- 
mini women) living on the Reservation was included, making a total of 80 cases selected 
for intensive study. 

The 80 subjects were given a questionnaire schedule to provide a more objective 
measure of sociocultural differentiation along the acculturation continuum, and 24 
critical items on this schedule were treated statistically in the analysis. The same sub- 
jects were then given the Rorschach test and the results were interpreted according to 
the Klopfer system. For each sociocultural group psychograms were constructed which 
greatly facilitate comparison and analysis and better comprehension for the reader. 

In his analysis and interpretation of the relationships between the sociocultural 
variable and the psychological variable, Spindler makes it clear that he regards the 
sociocultural continuum as the independent variable and the psychological adaptations 
which people make to changes in the sociocultural situation as the dependent variable. 
His study is also notable for the cautious and sophisticated use that he makes of the 
Rorschach and for the methodological rigor he demonstrates in the analysis of the socio- 
cultural indices. But I like best the way be combines objective quantitative treatment 
of the two variables and their interrelationships with a most insightful and, in some 
ways, more meaningful, qualitative interpretation of the Menomini acculturation 
processes. 

I cannot summarize Spindler’s interesting results beyond indicating that I think he 
convincingly demonstrates some regularities in acculturation processes in the shift 
from the native-oriented values and patterns through the Peyote Cult group and the 
Transitionals to the most acculturated Elite group, and in the psychological adapta- 
tions that appear to accompany these changes. Thus, the native-oriented group is 
pictured as one which stresses dependence upon supernatural power and the acceptance 
of fate, and places careful aggression-limiting constraints upon interpersonal relations 
in its value system. The typical personality for this group “appears to be highly intra- 
tensive, sensitive to the environment but able to maintain equilibrium despite its varia- 
tions, lacking generally in overt emotional responsiveness and exhibiting a high degree 
of rational control over it when it does appear, motivated more by biologically orien- 
tated ‘survival’ drives than by self-projective imaginatively creative ones, intellectually 
uncomplicated but adequate in terms of its setting, lacking in rigidity or constriction, 
without evidence of the usual forms of anxiety, tension, or internal conflict...” 
(pp. 133-34). 

At the other extreme, the Elite Acculturated group is characterized by a value 
system which approximates our American middle-class patterns, with emphasis upon 
achievement and success, upon manipulating the environment toward these goals, and 
by a personality configuration which exhibits open but controlled effect, more than 
adequate imaginative creativity, presence of tension, lack of unsystematized anxiety, 
and over-all integration of the personality structure (p. 160). 

In between, the large group of Transitionals are pictured as being in a state of con- 
fusion with respect to patterns and values, and as having personality profiles in which 
there is relatively great expression of emotion and little control over it. The Peyote 
Cult group is treated as a systematic deviation that distinguishes its members from 
the more amorphous group of Transitionals; as such, the Peyotists manifest special 
values and exhibit a personality configuration with a high degree of self-projective 
fantasy. The Lower Status Acculturated group resembles the Elite in many respects but 
has not achieved prestigeful status. 
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The control group of twelve whites living on the Reservation adds little to the de- 
sign or the analysis, in my judgment, and could have been eliminated. These persons 
are of heterogenous social origin and display heterogenous psychological adaptations. 
This is probably one point where Spindler’s enthusiasm for methodology carried him 
too far. 

Perhaps the most significant result in the whole study was Spindler’s discovery the 
the acculturation process among the Menomini seems to lead from a native-oriente 
level in which culture and personality are relatively well organized and integrated 
through a disintegrative transitional level to an eventual reformulation in patterns and 
personality as the Elite Acculturated make a successful adaptation in terms of middle- 
class American values and personality configuration. Since this process has moved as 
far if not further among the Menomini than in any other American Indian situation 
reported in the literature, it requires an explanation. And Spindler tends to seek the 
explanation in terms of the relatively favorable situation of the modern Menomini 
with their lumber industry, their possibilities for responsible self-government, etc. 
These factors are undoubtedly important, but I wonder if the fact that only one of the 
13 Elite Acculturated subjects in Spindler’s sample is a full-blooded Indian (whereas 
in the native-oriented sample 8 out of 17 are full bloods) may not have something to 
do with these successful adjustments. In other words, from the perspective of this 
reviewer, who has worked mainly in the Southwest and Mexico, the Elite Acculturated 
Menomini would appear to be to a high degree both culturally and biologically white 
Americans. I do not mean to suggest that their genes affect their value and personality 
systems (although they may). But the very fact that these acculturated Menomini are 
heavily mixed bloods may give them different self-conceptions which do affect the accul- 
turation process. 


ARCHEOLOGY 


Montezuma Castle Archeology: Part 1, Excavations. EARL JACKSON and SALLIE PIERCE 
VAN VALKENBURGH. (Southwestern Monuments Association Technical Series, 3, 1.) 
Gila Pueblo, Globe, Arizona: Southwestern Monuments Association, 1954. x, 62 pp., 
46 plates, 17 figs., 11 tables, 2 maps. n.p. 

Montezuma Castle Archeology: Part 2, Textiles. Kate Peck Kent. (Southwestern 
Monuments Association Technical Series, 3, 2.) Gila Pueblo, Globe, Arizona: 1954. 
102 pp., 50 plates, 44 figs. n.p. 

Reviewed by ELAINE A. BLUHM 


From December 1933 until April 1934, Castle A, a cliff-dwelling 300 feet south of 
Montezuma Castle in the Verde Valley, was excavated as part of a CWA research 
project under the direction of Earl Jackson, with Sallie Pierce Van Valkenburgh in 
charge of the laboratory. These two publications constitute a report on that research. 

Part I includes a brief survey of the geology and prehistory of the Verde Valley as 
it was known in 1934, a review of earlier archeological work there, and a brief dis- 
cussion of the archeological methods employed at the site. The authors describe nine 
excavated rooms in detail and include floor plans of four. This cliff-dwelling may once 
have had as many as 45 rooms arranged in five tiers, and apparently was abandoned, 
for reasons yet to be determined, before it collapsed as a result of fire. 

The section on nonceramic artifacts is brief, but most of the tool types are illus- 
trated in photographs at the end of the report. The section on ceramics includes 
descriptions of several local pottery types. This part of the report was revised in 1939 
by Dr. H. S. Colton who has added a list of pottery type names, making the report 
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more useful for comparative purposes. On the basis of ceramics, it is concluded that the 
Castle was occupied from A.D. 1100 to 1425. At the end of the report there is an ap- 
pendix on crania from Montezuma Castle and Montezuma Well by Katharine Bartlett. 

Part II, written in 1938, is a thorough study of 61 textile specimens including 31 
pieces of cloth, 10 sandals, 8 cordage specimens, 6 skirts, 14 matting fragments, 1 net, 
and 1 twined-woven bag which were excavated from Castle A in 1927, before the CWA 
project. The specimens are well described , with good photographs and detailed draw- 
ings showing construction. The fibers from which they were made have been identified 
and checked by three botanists. 

All the textile specimens, with the possible exception of the twined bag fragment, 
are comparable to others from late Pueblo III and IV sites reported by Haury and 
Hough, and tend to confirm the occupation dates based on ceramics. 


Les Civilisations Neolithiques de la France dans leur Contexte Europeen. G. BAILLovup, 
and P. Miec DE BoorzHerm. Preface by R. LANtIER. Paris: A. et. J. Picard et Cie., 
1955. xv, 244 pp., 96 figs. n.p. 


Reviewed by MARIJA GIMBUTAS 


In the preface to this book Raymond Lantier says that it is rather paradoxical not 
to have any survey of Neolithic France written by French scholars. The earlier publica- 
tions concerning the Neolithic or the Copper Age were written mostly by Spanish, 
English, German or Italian archeologists, leaving the Neolithic period obscure in 
France by comparison with the Palaeolithic or La Téne Iron Age. The present authors 
therefore aimed at making a popular and correct synthesis of the Neolithic and Chal- 
colithic (Eneolithic), useful for beginners in this field; the work has not been written 
for specialists. The text is by G. Bailloud; the illustrations, which comprise at least one- 
third of the book, were prepared by P. Mieg de Boofzheim. 

Although the title indicates that the book dwells only on the Neolithic of France, 
its scope is much wider. In many chapters Bailloud describes the Neolithic and Chalco- 
lithic (Eneolithic) civilizations of the entire area between central Europe, Spain and 
the British Isles. There are 16 maps of Neolithic and Chalcolithic western Europe. 
The contents include the Tardenoisian and Campignian traditions, the Danubian 
civilization of western Europe, the western Mediterranean cardial pottery culture (in 
French called ‘‘ceramique imprimée”), the non-Megalithic cultures (the group of Al- 
meria, Cortaillod-Chassey-Lagozza, the western Neolithic, the Windmill-Hill, Michels- 
berg, and Horgen, and the cists of Chamblandes), the Chalcolithic, the diffusion of the 
megaliths, the Bell Beaker, the corded pottery cultures and the cultural aspect of 
France during the Chalcolithic, with a separate treatment of the Mediterranean, 
Atlantic, Central and Oriental civilizations. A short biblicgraphy is given at the end of 
the book. 

The work has been written in the tradition of the Spanish archeologists Bosch- 
Gimpera and Serra-Rafols: Etudes sur le néolithique et l’enéolithique en France, 1925- 
1927. But, us can be seen from Bailloud’s text, finds have steadily accumulated during 
the last 25 years which shed new light on many aspects of the earlier concepts. 

The description of each culture includes short treatments of its lithic industry, 
pottery, bone, horn and wood industries, ornaments, habitation, way of life, burial 
rites, origin, distribution and chronology. The text is accompanied by well-made line 
drawings of stone implements, pots, grave forms, etc. Material for the illustrations was 
gathered from different sites and books in order to present the most typical and best 
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preserved artifacts. The trained archeologist may therefore get the impression that 
the cultural remains are presented in too schematized a manner. 

Admitting that only a very relative chronology is possible, the authors did not 
attempt to establish more absolute dates or to introduce new aspects in chronol- 
ogy. They used the classification made by Gordon Childe and put the material into 
four periods. During Period I (from the end of the fourth to the middle of the third 
millennium B.C.) the cardial pottery culture occupied the Mediterranean coasts and 
the Danubian culture held the eastern fringe of France and the plain of Alsace. The 
rest of the country was still in the Mesolithic stage. A stratified site at Arene Candide 
in Liguria, northern Italy, is of great importance for the establishment of the chrono- 
logical position of cardial pottery and later cultures, for it has shown that the cardial 
pottery is earlier than that of “quadrangular bottles” showing central European, 
Balkan and southern Italian elements and later Lagozza group. 

Period II (the second half of the second millennium B.C.) was distinctive in that 
new forms appeared in the Danubian (Roessen) as well as in the cardial pottery culture. 
The latter, least changed, persisted in southern France and southern Spain. Mixture 
with the local Mesolithic cultures produced a typical western European Neolithic 
(Chassey-Lagozza, Cortaillod, Nechelsberg). 

During Period III (ca. 2100-1600 B.C.) copper artifacts appeared, and ceramic 
styles changed due to strong influences from the Aegean area. The western Neolithic 
dominated in France and covered most of northwestern Europe, and the Danubian 
culture was eliminated or absorbed. At the same time the megaliths diffused, concen- 
trating on the coastal areas of western Europe. The second part of Period III (Period 
IIIb: ca. 1800-1600 B.C.) was marked by a rapid spread of the Bell Beakers. Megaliths 
and metals diffused over larger territories, and corded pottery appeared in the northern 
part of France. 

Period IV (ca. 1600-1400 B.C.) indicates the persistence of chalcolithic cultures, 
although the peripheral territories of France (Alsace, Upper-Rhone, Jura, western 
Bretagne) entered the Bronze Age. 

The presentation of the material gives a clear picture of what happened in France 
throughout a period of more than a thousand years. It demonstrates how France and 
the whole of western Europe were gradually occupied by Neolithic cultures, how in- 
fluences of different origin diffused, and what role the local elements played. It shows 
that France was a peripheral zone, to which influences came principally from the out- 
side: the Mediterranean, the Apennines, central Europe and Spain. 

In this kind of survey scholars would like to find more details about the factual 
data, particularly those which concern chronology, but these were avoided in order to 
make the book short and easily readable. It has a typically French fluency and will 
no doubt be greatly used by beginners and by many students of European prehistory. 
Indeed, this work is the only up-to-date summary of Neolithic France. Its synthesis 
and its very attractive format may make the book a classic of western European 
prehistory. 


Radiocarbon Dating. W1LLaRD F. Lipsy, 2d ed., with a chapter by FREDERICK JOHNSON. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1955. ix, 175 pp., illus. $4.50. 


Reviewed by R. F. HEIzEr 


Just under four years after the first edition the accumulation of data bearing upon 
measurement technique and dates measured in the Chicago laboratory made a revised 
edition of this important work desirable. 
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The principles upon which radiocarbon dating rests are carefully explained, and 
further data are provided to support the theory that the amount of carbon in the ex- 
change reservoir (biosphere) has not altered appreciably in the past 10 or 20 millennia. 
The half-life of radiocarbon is discussed, and the opinion is offered that 5568 +30 years 
is probably accurate to within 50 years. Types of materials suitable for testing are dis- 
cussed, and archeologists who are collecting organic samples with dating in mind will 
find this useful. Improvements in techniques of measurement developed since 1951 are 
treated, and it is clear that the physicists are making real progress toward the desirable 
end of unquestioned accuracy of laboratory dating determinations. The gas-counting 
method, for example, permits a greater refinement of dates and a longer time span 
(about 40,000 years) in which to work. 

The chapter by Frederick Johnson is excellent, on the archeological and geological 
significance of radiocarbon dates (480 Chicago dates through the fall of 1954 are given 
in Chapter 6). He rightly emphasizes that an important source of error in radiocarbon 
dates is “curatorial” —errors in cataloguing, storing, incomplete cleaning of contami- 
nated samples, etc. Johnson believes that the method is sound, and most archeologists 
will agree with him. As he points out, there do exist a number of “complicated problems’”’ 
which derive from blind acceptance of radiocarbon dates. The reviewer agrees with 
Johnson’s view that we should consider these problems as subjects for continuing re- 
search rather than take them as a priori evidence of the questionable validity of the 
geological data, the archeological evidence, or the radiocarbon dating technique. 

The radiocarbon dating method has ushered archeology into a new era, and Libby’s 
most excellent book fittingly constitutes its vade mecum. 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
The Piltdown Forgery. J. S. WEINER, New York: Oxford University Press, 1955. xii, 
214 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by F. CLARK HOWELL 


Two detailed reports in the Bulletin of the British Museum (Natural History) 
(Geology, 2:139-146. 1953 and 2:225-287. 1955) present the painstaking investigations 
which led to the solution of the Piltdown problem. Numerous press reports and sum- 
maries in general scientific journals have made common knowledge of the fraud at 
Piltdown. Now Dr. Weiner, one of the principals responsible for solving the puzzle, has 
given us a delightful book which chronicles for the first time the background of the 
whole affair. 

He tells of the “discoveries” as each was made, including the “fortuitous” find of a 
canine tooth which just fitted a prediction by Smith Woodward and agreed with Dar- 
win’s hypothetical human ancestor discussed in the Descent of Man. As discoveries of 
fossil hominids increased in number after World War I, Pitdown became more of an 
enigma, for its strange morphology failed to make any sense in view of the increasingly 
abundant paleontological evidence. Dr. Weiner’s own hypothesis that the Piltdown jaw 
might have been faked was, in his own words, “repellent indeed,” but subsequent 
investigations proved its validity beyond any doubt. The jaw proved to be that of an 
immature orang-utan, so mutilated and the teeth so filled as to give it a hominid cast; 
the cranium was not a “local fossil’? but, indeed, most probably a recent skull which 
had been broken and stained to provide an illusion of great antiquity (and render 
reconstruction and interpretation impossible). The “associated artifacts” were shown to 
be stained flints of Neolithic age and the bone implement an elephant limb bone 
whittled with a steel knife; and the curious mixture of Pleistocene fauna had been 
stained and salted into the barrow pit to further the delusion. 
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The real puzzle has been to name the perpetrator of the hoax. The author has probed 
deeply into the personalities and the parts played by all the principals in the various 
“discoveries” at Piltdown. Each in turn has been eliminated from complicity except 
for the original “discoverer,” Charles Dawson. There is much evidence which points 
to his scientific unreliability and his apparent desire for recognition and acceptance in 
professional scientific circles. The author has ranged far afield in his search for an 
answer to the question of responsibility for the foul deed, and every anthropologist will 
enjoy reading his deductions before deciding for himself whether the blame should fall 
on “The Wizard of Sussex,” Charles Dawson. 


Nature and Nurture: A Modern Synthesis. Joun L. Futter. (Doubleday Papers in 
Psychology.) Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday and Company, Inc., n.d. vi, 40 pp., 1 
fig. $0.85. 

Reviewed by LAURENCE K. SNYDER 


Drawing on his own researches on the behavior of dogs and mice, and on the re- 
searches of others on behavior in laboratory animals and in man, Fuller presents a clear, 
comprehensive picture of the present status of the nature-nurture controversy. He 
points out that the debate is less bitter today than it was two decades ago, and he'‘holds 
out hope for its ultimate resolution as the workers in various disciplines learn to appreci 
ate each other’s viewpoints and methodologies. 

The author approaches the discussion on the basis of broad genetic principles. He 
lists various “‘psychogenetic” techniques for gathering relevant data, and discusses 
them in detail on the proposition that heredity is, after all, the capacity to utilize par 
ticular environments in particular ways. He distinguishes clearly between evolutionary 
development which has resulted in stereotyped responses, as in some lower forms, and 
that which has resulted in plasticity of response, as in man. 

Genetic principles are clearly delineated, and the important recent concept of poly- 
genes is presented simply. The phenomenon of threshold is explored, and its important 
implications for the heredity-environment problem are discussed. Intelligence, mental 
disease, audiogenic seizures, culture, race and class distinctions, motivation and 
temperament, are all fed into Fuller’s loom, and woven into a vivid, understandable 
pattern. The result is one of the clearest portrayals of the nature-nurture problem 
that this reviewer has read in a long time. 


The Non-Human Primates and Human Evolution. Arranged by James A. GAvAN. In 
memory of E.A. Hooton 1887-1954. Detroit: Wayne University Press, 1955. 134pp., 
illus. $3.50. 

Reviewed by H. Scuuttz 


This reprint from Human Biology (Sept. 1954) consists of the contributions to a 
symposium on the value of primatology for the understanding of human evolution, 
which had been sponsored by the sections of anthropology and pyschology of the 
A.A.A.S. at its 1953 meeting. Dedicated to the memory of the late Earnest Hooton, 
who had given the introductory paper on his favorite theme of “the importance of 
primate studies in anthropology,” the book ends with summarizing “closing remarks” 
by W. L. Straus, Jr. Besides these two physical anthropologists, the other eleven 
authors are paleontologists, comparative anatomists, dentists, and psychologists. 
Jepson’s survey of the very imperfectly known geologic history of the non-human 
primates of the New World, and Patterson’s similar paper on the Old World, where 
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there is better support from fossil finds, are excellent though brief compilations. It 
is especially gratifying that these contributions emphasize the need for considering all 
groups of primates in attempting to show the various phylogenetic trends and relation- 
ships within the order which includes man. 

Carpenter’s “tentative generalizations on the grouping behavior of non-human 
primates’’ and Nissen’s “problems of mental evolution in the primates’’ should be read 
by all anthropologists. They are highly stimulating conclusions from long and unique 
experiences by two experts in basic fields of primatology which have long been ignored 
by most students of human behavior. The thoughtful discussion by Davis of the 
important role of comparative anatomy in primatology stresses a broad modern view- 
point. 

The remaining papers are good examples of current primatological research. Of out- 
standing value is the report by Schuman and Brace on the marked variability of denti- 
tion in an unusually large series of chimpanzees from Liberia. The results will serve as a 
new warning that many conclusions can only be tentative when based upon details of 
fossil teeth from one or few specimens. The paper on “the cultural capacity of chim- 
panzee” (the famous “‘Viki”) by Dr. and Mrs. Hayes would have benefited by being 
limited to the case history, since some of the generalizations are, if not unsound, at 
least open to doubt. The technical report by Tappen on cranial construction, based on 
results obtained by the split-line technique, is of immediate interest to experts and 
serves as a good example of the multitude of new problems and methods used in at- 
tempts to explain the specializations of man. 

This modest collection of papers on a few widely different studies, all bearing ulti- 
mately on human evolution, has been a laudable undertaking of great and direct value 
to anthropology. More symposia on the same central theme are needed to develop 
further interchange of ideas and knowledge among the students of primatology who 
are still scattered among different specialities, without a society or journal of their own. 


Observaciones Sobre Geografia: Geografia Ecologica del Hombre. M. M. VALLE. Lima: 
Edit. Lumen, 1953. 371 pp., 25 figs. n.p. 
Reviewed by MARSHALL F. NEWMAN 


Through three editions the title “Observaciones sobre Geografia” has concealed from 
most anthropologists the fact that Valle’s book is concerned with physical and cultural 
adaptations of man to differing climates. For this reason, and because Valle presents 
some very original ideas, his book merits review, however belated. Writing first in the 
late 30s, Valle was impressed by the strong influence of climate upon floral and faunal 
distributions over the world, and simply extended this influence to include man and 
his culture. His method in making this extension is essentially bibliographic, and uses 
selected references to illustrate and bolster each segment of an over-all isothermic 
theory of human development. Done this way it must remain a theory, for Valle relies 
little upon experimental evidence and substitutes instead a dependence upon authority. 

The book is divided into five parts, involving the influence of isothermic zones upon 
flora and fauna, physical characteristics of man, human history, culture, and the 
destiny of mankind. Two-thirds of the book is devoted to history and culture, and only 
part of a 54 page chapter to physical adaptations. In appraising the physical part, it is 
only fair to point out that if Valle were writing in 1956 rather than 1952-53 and earlier, 
much more experimental data would be available to him. As it is, his writings show 
familiarity with the revelance of the main ecological rules to man, and include ideas on 
human migrations and hybridization relative to climate. Thus, migrations within 
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isothermic zones are said to be feasible (e.g. Germans to Chile, Portuguese to S. Brazil), 
while those transcending the zones are less likely to succeed (Spanish in equatorial 
America, Andean Indians in the Montafia). Hybrids are believed to be intermediate in 
their acclimatization relative to the migrant and native stocks. Both ideas are reason- 
able enough, but need verification. 

Climate’s effect on history is certainly manifold, and two of Valle’s principal ideas 
on this subject are (1) from the Paleolithic to the Iron Age, cultural advancement oc- 
curred earlier in the warmer countries, and (2) from about 2,000 B.C. onward, the 
centers of the most advanced cultures moved progressively north, Egypt to Rome to 
modern Germany. While the second idea involves a value judgment, it also seems to 
embody an acceptable generalization. 

Though Valle’s discussion of climate and culture recognizes that most cultural traits 
are grossly universal, he feels that a minority of them are to some extent climate-condi- 
tioned. Asa generalization this would meet with approval, but instead of tracing climatic 
conditioning by some fundamental factor such as agricultural potential, Valle sees 
cultural preferences by isothermic zone in pronunciation, the theatre, literature, 
science, architecture, sculpture and painting, and color. Thus we learn that in cold 
zones pronunciation is strong, fricative, gutteral, and uses many consonants, while in 
hot zones it is smooth, liquid, and with many vowels. This is shown, we are told, by 
place-name lists, e.g. Kuskokwim vs. Managua, and is explained (p. 281) on the ground 
that hot conditions make it desirable to expend the least possible effort in talking. The 
other isothermically conditioned preferences are handled in like manner. In the re- 
viewer’s opinion, the demands of sound scientific procedure regretably lack fulfillment 
here. Research into the influence of environment upon man cannot move out of the 
lotical assumption stage until the environment itself is recognized as the multi-faceted 
intertwined complex it is, and until we can distinguish the specific effects upon man of 
at least the major facets. 

The reviewer admires the scope of Valle’s book and the intellectual breadth of the 
man himself. Yet he feels strongly that here is another instance of trying to explain a 
complicated totality on a single and simple basis. 


LINGUISTICS AND ART 


Hands Off Pidgin English. Ropert A. HALL, JR. Foreword by R. W. Rosson. Sydney, 
Australia: Publications Pty. Ltd., 1955. 142 pp. $2.00. 
Reviewed by IsmORE DYEN 


In this book Hail combats the proposition that the Pidgin English of Melanesia 
should be abolished. Those in favor of abolition urge it on puristic or esthetic grounds, 
or because they see in it a means of discrimination against the native population. 
Hall’s conclusions are (130): (1) Pidgin is a true language in its own right, different in 
structure and vocabulary from English, and fully deserving of respect and considera- 
tion. (2) It is a going concern in New Guinea at present; to “abolish” or “‘eradicate’’ it 
is an impossibility. (3) It is no longer primarily a ‘“‘caste language”, and is becoming 
less and less so. (4) Its use is eminently beneficial to Melanesia, since it provides a 
lingua franca for natives of many different linguistic backgrounds who otherwise would 
have no language in common. (5) It is well suited, and has already been successfully 
used, for purposes of instruction. (6) There need be no opposition between Pidgin and 
English, nor is Pidgin necessarily a hindrance to the learning of English; on the con- 
trary, it can be utilized in teaching English. 
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The author recommends that the U.N. Trusteeship Council should immediately re- 
verse its stand favoring the ‘‘abolition” of Pidgin English; that the results of a sound 
linguistic analysis of Pidgin should be made available to the general public, and rec- 
ommended especially to Europeans in Melanesia; that Pidgin radio broadcasts, news- 
papers and books should be given as much financial backing as possible; that com- 
petently trained personnel should work in the Territorial Department of Education on 
the problem of preparing satisfactory materials for the teaching of standard English; 
that it might be well to rename the language ‘Modern Melanesian” or “‘neo-Meiane- 
sian” to avoid the stigma that attaches to the term “Pidgin.” 

Hall’s arguments for his propositions constitute the main body of the book. He deals 
with the nature and function of Pidgin, its structure and its future. That Pidgin has a 
structure is part of the argument, and this leads to a presentation of the structure of 
Pidgin English simplified so as to be more readily accessible to the layman than the 
same author’s Melanesian Pidgin English. He follows this with a bibliography including 
“all works primarily devoted to Melanesian Pidgin that the author has been able to 


trace... ; a partial listing of publications in Pidgin; and a listing of other sources 
used... .”’ This is followed by a few sample texts with translation and words of com- 
ment. 


A chapter on the origin of Pidgin is devoted to a brief resumé of the known pidgins 
and their histories. It is perhaps worthwhile noting that the history of Indonesian is not 
quite as the author presents it (pp. 39 f.). Indonesians will with some justice object to 
the statement that “since the establishment of Indonesia as a separate republic, Bazaar 
Malay has become its national language, under the new appellation of Indonesian.” 
Bazaar Malay contributed only in the slightest degree to the formation of Indonesian, 
except in one way: its existence strongly influenced the original choice of Malay (not 
Bazaar Malay) as the national language. 

This book represents an important application of the results of scientific linguistic 
investigation. The author is one of the leading linguistic scientists, and his proposals 
are in general sound and appealing. The road to follow is not te “repress” Pidgin 
English, but rather to utilize it more widely in a program designed to raise the educa- 
tional level in and around Melanesia to the point where the function presently served 
by Pidgin may be taken over by a language of greater value to the Melanesians, say 
standard English, Perhaps an important fault in the author’s reasoning—due partly to 
his concentration on the defense of Pidgin English and to the obvious lack of financial 
support—is in completely ignoring the role of indigenous languages in education. If 
Pidgin English is superior to standard English as the medium of instruction because 
the people are better acquainted with Pidgin, then obviously the indigenous languages 
are superior to Pidgin. Consequently the present function of Pidgin as the language of 
elementary instruction can be and should be soon replaced by the respective indigenous 
languages. 


The Art of Primitive Peoples. J.T. Hooper and C. A. BuRLAND. New York: Philosoph- 
ical Library, 1954. 168 pp., 116 photos in 68 plates, 4 maps. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Ernest S. DopGE 


This little book is one of the best that has appeared on the subject of primitive art in 
recent years. The authors write well (as most Englishmen do) and the simple, straight- 
forward style, unassuming and in places disarmingly profound, is a joy to read. 

The first part, consisting of 72 pages, is written by Mr. Burland, who gives a cap- 
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able survey of the background of primitive art. The conditions under which such art is 
produced, its meaning to the artist, and its place in society and in religion are discussed 
briefly and competently. 

The problem of trans-Pacific contacts fascinates Mr. Burland and, after briefly 
summarizing the traditional theory of Polynesian origin from Asia, he goes on to 
remark: “Heyerdahl’s adventure was a magnificent contribution to many sciences. It 
disproves nothing of what was written earlier in this chapter, but has immensely ampli- 
fied our knowledge of the kind of culture contact possible in the eastern Pacific. . . .” 

In part two, Mr. J. T. Hooper describes the art forms from six of the best known 
art areas of the world: Polynesia, Melanesia, the Northwest Coast of North America, 
Eskimo, West Africa, and the Congo, with particular emphasis on sculpture. Not the 
least interesting feature of the volume are the 116 photographs of handsome specimens 
never before published, taken from Mr. Hooper’s remarkable collection. In fact, the 
book is written around the collection and is a tribute to Mr. Hooper’s taste, learning, 
and serious collecting. Beyond that, Mr. Burland’s essay is a good elementary text 
which contains much wisdom, gracefully expressed. 


Afrikanische Plastik. ECKART vON Sypow. New York: George Wittenborn, Inc., n.d, 
177 pp., 144 plates. $10.00. 


Reviewed by H. D. Gunn 


Among the current and recent publications dealing with African art in particular 
(and “primitive” art in general), one title appears with a moderately high face-value: 
Eckart von Sydow’s Afrikanishe Plastik, posthumously edited by an associate, Gerdt 
Kutscher. Historically, Sydow was something of a pioneer in the field, in Germany: 
Kutscher with some justice attributes to Sydow “in Deutschland . . . die eigentlichen 
Grundlage zu einer Kunstgeschichte der Primitiven,” for Sydow’s approach in contrast 
to Carl Einstein’s, for example, was massive, encyclopedic, and sustained. It is therefore 
regrettable that none of his works (apart from two minor essays), nor even a rational 
and exhaustive evaluation of his contribution, is available in English. This volume is 
an extension of his earlier important Handbuch der westafrikanischen Plastik (1930), 
but also in effect is a summation of his work in the field of African art. Perhaps it will 
stimulate to good purpose some truly competent scholar-translator with the same com- 
plex orientation: ‘‘kunsthistorischer, vélkerkundlicher und tiefenpsychologischer.” 

The present work is supposed to have been completed in 1942, and plans for publica- 
tion that year were interrupted not by the author’s untimely death, but rather by the 
air raids. Judging from the comparative poverty of plates in the earlier work named 
above, the circumstances may have had their fortunate aspect, since Afrikanische 
Plastik is impressively illustrated and Kutscher is able to acknowledge essential British 
sources, private and public, as well as Belgian, Danish, Dutch and French, and to 
characterize the work accordingly as the embodiment of “ein Geist internationaler 
Zusammenarbeit”’! 

The plates, indeed, and the accompanying text, which together constitute Part II 
of the volume, deserve more than a word. The plates come from a wide variety of 
sources, including numerous German collections, some to all intents now vanished. 
Few of them depict hackneyed subjects and most are welcome novelties, while having 
the effect of validating certain styles of sculpture (including masks) which are perhaps 
more or less familiar but still are not well represented in accessible collections. Those 
from East Africa, particularly from the region of the “Horn,” provide some real 
surprises. Sydow’s willingness to treat seriously the sculpture of this neglected area is in 
itself refreshing, and the drive necessary to round up materials permitting even a pre- 
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tense at a comprehensive survey is remarkable. The accompanying text is no doubt the 
ed } most complete catalog of known African styles in sculpture, and of plates exemplifying 
them, published up to 1938-9 and available in print. 


Ay The value of Part I is rather more debatable. It presents chiefly Sydow’s analysis 
to } and classification of African styles in sculpture, and for the most part hews steadfastly 
It to the line of Graebner, Ankermann and Baumann—a tradition which this reviewer 
li. | finds distinctly uncongenial, it may be noted. Sydow’s style is admittedly ingratiating 


” on the one hand but, to the reviewer, naive on the other hand when Sydow mistakes 
for something on the order of a natural species what is only a useful clerical device for 


vn 
- sorting out a mass of unfamiliar and confusing data. 
he | 
OTHER 
e 
ig, A Minority in Britain: Social Studies of the Anglo-Jewish Community. MAURICE FREED- 
5 
xt MAN (ed.) London: Vallentine, Mitchell & Co., Ltd., 1955. xvi, 279 pp., 2 figs., 17 
tables. 21 shillings. 
Reviewed by GorpON W. ALLPORT 
Although four separate studies comprise this volume, their scope is so wide and 
= their dovetailing so neat that, taken together, they offer a continuous and surprisingly 


complete account of the Jew in Britain. The essays are objective, gracefully written, 
lar } and informative. Their value, however, is ethnographic rather than theoretical or 
ae: methodological. 
The Anglo-Jewish community is not large. It constitutes approximately .8 percent 


ly: of the population of Great Britain. Hannah Neustatter in her chapter on demography 
_ shows how difficult it is to reach even this sample estimate. Her difficulties increase 
st | when she attempts to discover trends in birthrate, intermarriage and occupational dis- 
ore tribution. From such indirect indices as she can use, however, it is clear that the Jewish 
ial birth and reproduction rates are relatively low and that intermarriage is increasingly 
0), ? common, especially among Jewish men. Dr. Neustatter concludes, “The proportion of 


’ Jews in the general population will presumably fall steadily while those Jews who re- 
main will be more and more integrated into the majority group. Thus, after the passage 


m- }  ofsome time, little may be left that is distinctively Jewish in this country.” 
Dr. James Parkes recounts the history of the Jews in Britain, including the period 

‘a- | of the earliest traders, the great expulsion in 1290, the gradual resettlement in the 17th 
he } century, and the befriending by Charles II. Especially instructive is the story of the 
ed way in which the Jews gradually acquired their full share in British liberties during the 
che 19th century, even while their numbers were being augmented by the influx of Eastern 
ish European Ashkenazim. 
- Dr. Howard M. Brotz, with the aid of illustrative interviews, continues the story into 
ler the present. He analyzes the social structure of Jewish life in London, shows how closely 

place of residence correlates with status, and makes clear the schisms and the trend 
q } toward secularization within the community. “Jewish historians,” he writes, “are 
of frankly pessimistic about the outlook for the survival of the community in a hundred 
ed. years time.” Even refugees from Hitlerism have not reversed the trends. 
ng } The concluding essay written by the editor, Dr. Maurice Freedman, treats Jews in 
- the whole society of Britain, and includes a discussion of anti-Semitism, especially in 
on its economic aspects. On the whole he seems less certain than the other authors that the 
= } Jews will lose their identity. Religion, he insists, is the one sure mark of the Jewish 
> 


group. (The other authors incline to define Jewry as a “civilization,” or else to be con- 
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tent with the operational dictum that a Jew is a person who answers ‘‘Yes,” when you 
ask him if he is a Jew.) Freedman points out that in London alone there are some two 
hundred Jewish congregations, and that a third to a half of all Jewish males are form- 
ally associated with them. While Orthodoxy declines there is still marked religious 
loyalty. “Assimilation,” he rightly points out, means many things, and the ‘“English- 
man of Jewish persuasion” is not necessarily lost to his religious culture. 

One criticism must be made. The editor is too cavalier in dismissing the contribution 
of psychology to the understanding of anti-Semitism. The time has passed for paro- 
chialism in social research. It will take the combined efforts of all the social sciences 


working together as a team to undertsand and to solve problems of this order of magni- 
tude. 


The American Southwest: A Guide to the Wide Open Spaces. Natt N. Doneces, and 
HERBERT S. Zim. Illus. by Arch and Miriam Hurford. (A Golden Regional Guide.) 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 1955. 160 pp., illus. $1.95 cloth, $1.00 paper. 


Reviewed by MALCOLM F. FARMER 

This little guide is far from a Baedeker of the Southwest, but it is of value for a quick 
view of this interesting area of the United States. The organization of the book is a 
matter of preference. I would have preferred starting with the geology and natural his- 
tory, and putting all the material on archeology and Indians together. As an anthropol- 
ogist I was a bit disturbed by having the Indians considered so much a part of the 
sights rather than as a part of the whole population. 

There are a few errors. The captions of the projectile points on page 20 are mixed. 
There is no mention of the atlatl as a weapon of the past. The map of the road through 
the Hopi country is misleading. The Yuman woman spinning on page 32 is a bit un- 
Indian. Kit Carson did not begin chasing Navaho in 1848 (page 36), Navaho farmed and 
raised sheep before and after 1868, and are not as nomadic as indicated on page 38. 

The illustrations are good and the guide has sold well, which is an indication of the 
need for such a book. 


Matthew Arnold the Ethnologist. Freperic E. FAvERTY. (vii, 241 pp., $5.00. Northwest- 
ern University Studies, Humanities Series No. 27, Northwestern University Press, 
Evanston, Illinois, 1951.) 

Reviewed by J. N. SPUHLER 


It is ninety years since Matthew Arnold published his first book. During that time 
anthropologists have drawn sharp distinctions between race, language and culture, so 
that learned, culturally determined behavior is now made to explain the larger portion 
both of differences and similarities between cultures. Yet though effective use of these 
anthropological distinctions has done much to destroy the theoretical basis of racialism, 
racialism has nonetheless remained a popular and vigorous system of explanation and 
social orientation. In some part the popularity and continuity of racialism results from 
the support that easy view received from non-technical literature during the past 100 
years. 

Professor Faverty shows that Arnold contributed to the vogue of racialism, even 
though Arnold was neither a rabid, nor even a full-time racialist, but rather, most of 
the time, a charming racialist. Some of his charm, in retrospect, came from inconsistent 
use—in his expositions, on the basis of national character—of incongruent ideas about 
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race and language. Although he employed two of the three master concepts of anthro- 
pology (race, language) in these essays on national character, he had no direct recourse 
to the explanatory power of the third concept (culture) which his contemporary Tylor 
did so much to foster. 

Arnold wrote as a man of literature, not asa scientist. Like many of his contemporar- 
ies, he saw that racial explanations did seem to provide a neat integration-point for 
diverse biological and non-biological, human-behavioral facts. Yet mastery of the com- 
parative method made him wary of overly simple explanations, made him a racialist 
with reservations, allowed him to crusade on both sides on controversial ethnological 
questions. Arnold’s basic purpose in using ethnic arguments was directly opposite to 
that of most racialists. Arnold wanted to change things, to improve affairs, rather than 
to conserve established modes of life and thought. Faverty makes a good case that it 
was Arnold’s mission for change that made him call Englishmen and English ways 
less Teutonic and more Celtic than many of his countrymen thought—made him 
assert that English literature was not all it could and should be. 

Here is an area where cultural anthropologists can learn from humanists like Arnold 
and Faverty. It is perhaps in such fields as art and literature that we can see most 
clearly the requirements for a set of widely-applicable cultural nouns and adjectives. 
Arnold did not find such a terminology, but this survey of his effort is an enlightening 
contribution toward that end. 

In addition to fulfilling its main task of being an interesting and informative book 
about one of the sanest of men (and his literary product about one of the maddest of 
theories), Faverty’s essay sketches parts of 19th century intellectual life of much 
interest for the history of anthropology. 


Powell of the Colorado. W1ttiAM CuLP Darran. (xii, 426 pp., 17 plates, map, $6.00. 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, New Jersey, 1951.) 


Reviewed by W1Lt1AM N. FENTON 


A sign that anthropology has reached maturity may be noted when its founders 
have been discovered by writers of biography. Powell was one of the important figures 
of the museum period in ethnography. He was a product of the frontier mentality, and 
he came to Washington with a great idea—to organize scientific work in geology and 
ethnology in the government. Powell’s idea went back to boyhood when in 1847 he 
first saw Winnebago Indians bound for a treaty at Chicago; into the idea went a boy’s 
collecting trips in natural history; betimes the idea was furthered by teaching school, 
which enabled him to go on collecting and acquire an education suited to his own 
interests. He gave an arm to the Union, and after the war he returned to teaching the 
natural sciences. His courses were peppered with laboratory sessions and field trips, 
climaxed by exploring parties to the Rockies. 

Exploration and fieldwork were Powell’s first love. When others traveled with mili- 
tary escort or heavily armed, Powell made his initial approach to Indians without even 
sidearms. He noted Paiute subsistence patterns, recorded folklore, and visited Oraibi. 
Darrah credits him with an almost uncanny knowledge of Indian languages, which I 
doubt; it is one thing to take vocabulary, which Powell commenced, and something else 
to address a Paiute council (p. 156). 

Powell’s first ethnological field work among the Ute had a distinct applied bias. 
He arranged peace with the Navaho, and headed a special commission to investigate 
the question of relocating the Utes on reservations; his report anticipated applied 
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anthropology in the Indian Service. It was a circumstance of this field trip that he 
became an ethnologist, but a continued interest in practical problems of Indians adminis- 
tration carried over to the work of the Bureau. 

Powell was a man with a program. He believed in civilian control of the surveys of 
the Rocky Mountains, of Indian affairs, and of science. A teacher all his life, he lectured 
to Illinois students, to field parties, to Indians, and to Congressional committees, with 
such success that he ran a budget of $20,000 to $900,000 in ten years—no mean achieve- 
ment even today. Powell seems to have lacked a pathological fear of criticism, and could 
usually overcome attacks by an offer of service. 

The man’s scientific habits carried over to his life in Washington. It is interesting 
that Powell preferred to “work at home.” As an administrator, Powell was never a dal- 
lier. He encouraged his staff to work on problems of their own choice, and with rare in- 
sight he selected unusually gifted men, who until 1900, were ethnologically untrained. 
Conceptually, the influence of L. H. Morgan is evident in his theory. 

The Smithsonian seems to have acquired the program in anthropology quite by 
accident. A by-product of a controversy over control of the Surveys was an arrangement 
for the U. S. National Museum to acquire the collections, and Powell drew off the fire 
of his critics in the senate by quietly slipping a provision into the Appropriation Bill 
of March 3, 1879, founding the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

The Bureau program was modest. Powell, with a budget of $20,000, managed to 
employ collaborators to investigate special problems, without placing them on the 
staff. Specialty and breadth resulted. Powell usually had a plan of action, and was able 
to obtain administrative approval for his projects, which allowed him relative freedom. 
His projects culminated in publication, and the series which he started are now his 
enduring monument. 

Powell’s triumph was his work, with Gatschet and Dorsey, on the classification and 
distribution of language families north of Mexico,! which classification has stood the 
test of time. Likewise, Hodge’s famous Handbook, begun as a dictionary or synonymy, 
became the instrument for saving the Bureau in one appropriations squeeze. Mooney’s 
classic “‘Ghost-dance Religion” (1893) and “The Myths of the Cherokee” (1900), 
comprise outstanding ethnographic literature.* 

Powell was first and foremost a geologist, though ethnology became his mature 
interest. Darrah has written a fine analysis on Powell’s formative years, and as a geolo- 
gist himself, the biographer centers his attention where it properly belongs. But 
Darrah misunderstands the nature of ethnology, the preoccupation of Powell’s later 
years, and continually confuses race and culture, which Powell was at pains to separate 
(pp. 158, 258). He seems equally confused about sociology and ethnology, misunder- 
standing why Powell could indulge Lester Ward in writing of Dynamic Sociology on 

government time. The story of the formative years of the Bureau remains to be told, 
and I hope that Swanton or Hodge will tell it, or some biographer will get the story from 
the living sources still available. Darrah’s book is a distinct contribution to the history 
of science. It is readable, documented, and indexed with all the apparatus of scholar- 
ship, but as a biography I do not feel that Powell emerges from it as a person. 


1 Powell, J. W., 1891, “Indian Linguistic Families of America North of Mexico,” Seventh 
Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 1885-86, pp. 1-142, Washington. 

2 Mooney, James, 1896, “The Ghost-dance Religion, and the Sioux Outbreak of 1890,” 
Fourteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, Part 2, Washington. 1900, “Myths 
of the Cherokee,” Nineteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, Part 1, Washing- 
ton. 
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Industrialization and Labor: Social Aspects of Economic Development. WirBERT E- 
Moore. (xx, 410 pp., 23 tables. $5.00. Cornell University Press, Ithaca and New 
York, 1951.) 


Book Reviews 


Reviewed by Ratpu L. BEALS 


Despite theoretical acceptance of comparative studies by most sociologists, few 
since the early founders have seriously crossed the boundaries of Euro-american or, in 
most cases, national cultures. In recent years, it is true, some rural sociologists and de- 
mographers have broken through cultural boundaries; now an industrial sociologist has 
made an important reconnaissance of the comparative field. 

The plan of Moore’s book is relatively simple. The major question it asks is: What 
facilitates or impedes the development of an industrial labor force in a non-industrial- 
ized culture? Following an introductory chapter on “Labor as a Factor in Industrial 
Development,” Moore examines the all-too-scanty literature for evidence of factors 
favoring or impeding economic change, projecting these data against a broad but gener- 
ally acceptable framework of our knowledge of attitude formation and social structure. 
Such problems as the social context of economic activity and acculturation are well 
handled. A second part reports the results of a study in Mexico testing hypotheses 
derived from the comparative studies. A brief concluding section is entitled “The 
Proved and the Unproved”; the 34 page bibliography should be useful. An appendix 
describes the field study and gives the questionnaire used. 

In the comparative section Moore is perhaps less critical of data from government 
and business sources than an anthropologist would be, but neither is he easily misled. 
He frequently deplores the necessity of relying heavily upon data from colonial offices. 
He is both critical and fair toward anthropological materials and anthropologists who, 
if they perhaps provide him with his best materials, nevertheless have provided dis- 
appointingly little. He understands and skillfully interweaves structural-functional 
approaches in anthropology and sociology. In the Mexican field study—the actual field 
work was done by anthropclogists from the Museo Nacional de Mexico—he hews rather 
strictly to a quantitative approach. It is to be hoped that Ricardo Pozas A. who did 
most of the field work, will have an opportunity to publish his voluminous supple- 
mentary “ethnographic” data. 

Moore concludes that it is possible to formulate general principles of economic 
change, but that these will have predictive value only when combined with a detailed 
analysis of the variables present in a particular culture. With this I am in agreement and 
suggest that a broader cultural study of his Mexican villages might have uncovered ad- 
ditional relevant variables. Though Moore tends to rely heavily on poverty as a primary 
motivation driving people into the industrial labor force, his own materials suggest 
other variables may have been slighted. In the Mexico study, it is true that only the 
poorest (and most “‘Indian’’) agricultural village of the two studied contributes to the 
industrial labor force. I suggest that it is also the village which retains most interest in 
farming, rather than the more Mestizo-Ladino interest in land ownership for exploita- 
tion by renting or using hired labor, and hence does not socially depreciate manual 
labor. Some evidence also suggests that it may be easier to cross a wide cultural gap 
than a relatively narrower one in some instances. Anthropologists also would be inter- 
ested in the effects upon the village culture, a problem with which Moore justifiably 
does not concern himself. 

A brief review does not permit fuil documentation; hence I urge every anthropolo- 
gist who works in an area with industrial involvements to read the book carefully. He 
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will find many suggestions for new field problems and become aware of areas where ad- 
ditional data need to be collected. He will find a demonstration that quantitative field] 
techniques are both possible—at least if trained native speakers are available to assist— 
and also profitable for some purposes. He may get some hints on lucid presentation of 
problems and critical discussion of theories and methods. In short, this is an important 
pioneering effort, bridging the boundary of anthropology and sociology at many points, 


“Western Apache Clan and Phratry Organization” by Charles R. Kaut, which 
appeared in the February issue (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 58: 140) was chosen 
by the Central States Anthropological Society as the outstanding paper presented 
at its annual meeting in 1955. It was published by special arrangement with that 
organization. 


Outstanding texts THE SCIENCE OF MAN 


Mischa Titiev 

University of Michigan 

An original and refreshingly readable treatment of anthropology, 
combining simplicity of tone with comprehensiveness of scope. 


Physical anthropology, archaeology, and ethnology are given bal- 
anced consideration. 


INTRODUCTION TO DESCRIPTIVE LINGUISTICS 
H. A. Gleason, Jr. 
Hartford Seminary Foundation 


Presents the fundamental concepts of modern linguistics, acquaint- 
ing the student with the range of structures found in the world’s 
languages. A Workbook in Descriptive Linguistics is available for 
use with the text. 


Henry Holt and Co. New York 17 


= 
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KIBBUTZ 
VENTURE IN UTOPIA 


By MELFORD E. SPIRO. A fascinating analysis of an Israeli communal settlement— 
now 35 years old and a flourishing agricultural community. Professor Spiro lived and 
worked in the kibbutz he describes. He here subjects the culture, social structure, 
and political institutions of this Marxist, pro-Soviet, anti-religious community to 
rigorous analysis, and investigates the severe strains that seem to be developing among 
its original settlers. $4.50 


A SOLOMON ISLAND SOCIETY 
KINSHIP AND LEADERSHIP AMONG THE SIUAI OF BOUGAINVILLE 


By DOUGLAS L. OLIVER. A comprehensive account of the culture and society of 
the once fierce and relentless war leaders—the Siuai of Bougainville, now almost wiped 
out as a result of the ravages of World War Il. Two years of side-by-side existence 
with these people are the basis of Mr. Oliver’s study of their social structure. He dis- 
cusses religious, political, and economic interests and gives a comprehensive account 
of their kinship system and terminology. He particularly emphasizes the indigenous 
institution of leadership within the context of the total Siuai culture. 

Illustrated. $10.00 


MODERN HOMESTEADERS 
THE LIFE OF A TWENTIETH-CENTURY FRONTIER COMMUNITY 


By EVON Z. VOGT. During the depths of the Great Depression a small band of 
pioneering farmers migrated from the Texas Panhandle to found a new town. Today 
in a remote New Mexican village, these farmers and their families still cling to basic 
frontier values—independence, rugged individualism and an ever-optimistic faith in 
their so pe to master nature. But their town is slowly dying. Evon Vogt lived among 
the people of “Homestead” for five years studying their relationships, habits, and above 


all, their values. In this telling description of their declining community, he explains 
how their group motivations and value system are contributin, te the loss of the com- 


munal life these people have known. A BELKNAP PRESS BOOK _Iilustrated. $4.25 


THE FAILURES OF ECONOMICS 
A DIAGNOSTIC STUDY 


By SIDNEY SCHOEFFLER. Modern economics suffers from a chronic inability to 
make dependable predictions and effective policy recommendations. Analyzing this 
situation, Mr. Schoeffler probes into the methodological weaknesses of much of current 
economics. He clearly presents the concepts and laws that a “scientific” system of 
economics would have to—but cannot, because of the nature of its subject matter— 
be built upon. He provides illuminating case studies in current economic thought. His 
careful and stimulating “diagnostic study” has much to say to those who are inter- 
ested Ly methodology, whether of economics in particular or of the social — = 
general. 


Through your bookseller, or from 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
44 FRANCIS AVENUE, CAMBRIDGE 38, MASSACHUSETTS 


Qa 


SAVING To member of the A.A.A. only, until October 1, 1956, 


By arrangement between the Association and the 


ON 
B O O K & following presses : 


Academic Reprints, Abelard-Schuman, Columbia, Free Press, National 
Academy of Sciences, Oklahoma, Princeton, Stanford. 


To 
List Members 
Price Postpaid 


Bartolome de las Casas—Tears of the Indians $6.50 $4.90 
Bendix and Lipset (Eds.)—Class, Status and Power 7.50 5.60 
Hsu (ed.}—Aspects of Culture and Personality 4.00 3.00 
International Directory of Anthropologists, 3d ed. 3.00 1.85 
Keesing—Culture Change 3.50 2.65 
Levy—The Structure of Society 6.00 4.50 
Mead—Inquiry into the Question of Cultural ‘Stability in 

Polynesia 2.00 1.00 
Métraux and Mead—Themes in French Culture 1.50 1.15 
Nadel—Foundations of Social Anthropology 5.00 3.75 
Radcliffe-Brown—Structure and Function in Primitive Society 5.00 3.75 
Siegel (Ed.)—Acculturation 4.00 3.00 
Simmel—Conflict 3.50 2.65 


Thomas and Pikelis—International Directory of Anthropologi- 
cal Institutions 12.50 4.00 


Thompson—The Rise and Fall of Maya Civilization 5.00 3.75 


By arrangement with the London School of Economics the following MONO- 
GRAPHS ON SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY are offered to members (except 
in the United Kingdom) at substantial discounts : 
Gjessing—Changing Lapps 13/ $1.40 
Chinese Spirit Medium Cults 18/ 1.85 
T’ien—The Chinese of Sarawak: A Study of Social Structure 18/ 1.85 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS OF 
VIKING FUND PUBLICATIONS IN ANTHROPOLOGY 


Volumes 7, 9-22. Available to members only at 25% Discount from listed 
prices. 


Just issued: Sebeok and Ingemann. STUDIES IN CHEREMIS: THE SUPER- 
NATURAL Viking Fund Publication in Anthropology No, 22. 


List Price $5.00 To Members Postpaid $3.75 


Books will be sent postpaid on receipt of order with remittance before October 1, 1956. 
Send orders to William S. Godfrey, Jr., Executive Secretary, Logan Museum, 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin. 


GEORGE BANTA COMPANY, INC., MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


